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Editorial Notes 


Tw reluctance of primitive man to teveal his name is well known and is attributed 
to his belief that by so doing he surrenders a weapon that may be turned against 
him by evil magic. Perhaps that reluctance is not yet quite extinct; what logical 
reason is there for the dislike one has of revealing the intimate details demanded by the 
Passport Office? No respectable citizen need hesitate to set them down in writing, for, 
with the possible exception of those mysterious Special Peculiarities, they must be self- 
evident. Yet hesitation there often is. Is this reluctance counter-balanced, in either 
case, by a corresponding sense of triumph at the réceiving end—a.now-we've-got-him 
feeling? That certainly follows in zoos and museums when one reads the name on 
the label. It may be a primitive trait, but—let us be frank—are not we all rather unhappy 
unless told the animal’s name, preferably i in English, and its address ; and wren we have 
read it do we not have an absurd feeling of satisfaction ? Perhaps it is to satisfy that 
crude yearning that some museum labels are but glimpses of the obvious, -ejoicing.to - 
inform one that one is beholding, say an amphora of white terracotta. One Lad perhaps 
suspected that it was, but now reassuring to be told so! ` 


«% | «x 

The historical student is apt to be 2 willing victim of this name-magic. He will 
pore and puzzle over lists of place-names recorded, usually without any clues, in some 
ancient document. And when, as sometimes happens, he can identify one or two such 
with a known ancient site whose ruins are.still visible, he sits back with just taat sense of 
elation that the visitors to the zoo experienced. He has fitted one more piece of the 
jig-saw puzzle, added a brick to the temple of useless knowledge; he knows the city’s 
name. Не is as proud as if he had solved a cross-word problem. ' And is there апу 
more justification for his pride? There surely is, for without identified place-names 
history is unintelligible ; if the contemporary names cannot be used, the modern ones 


must take their place. (But this latter procedure is anachronistic, and to be adopted only 
in case of necessity). Я | Е | | 
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The publication of Period Maps. was initiated between the wars by ths баео 
Survey. Тһе term was used because it covered both historic and also prehistoric periods. 
The series was a success, and one at least of the maps (Roman Britain) went a long way 


towards paying for itself, and the latest—that of Monastic Britain—is, we understand, 
well on the way to doing so too. The lead thus given was followed by Palestine, which 
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has produced two excellent maps covering the Crusades and the Roman period. Close. у 
connected with the Ordnance Survey venture was the International Map of the Romar: 
Empire, now sponsored by the Society of Antiquaries of London, which is preparing : 
map of Roman Libya. ‘The base-map is the International Map of the World on asc | 
of 1 : 1,000,000 (16 miles to the inch), which is admirably adapted for the purpose. - 
provides a great opportunity for an extension of the idea of Period Maps to cover t. 
Ancient East. We now know the contemporary names of a large, number of ancie: _ 
cities in the ancient home of civilization, from Troy to the Persian Gulf and from Nineve | 
to Thebes. There is a considerable literature, archaeological and historical, and man: 
students in every country, But the intelligent reader who is not a specialist is handi- 
capped by the absence of any authoritative general maps on the area. . Many of the 
books have index-maps of sites, often of poor quality and in the barest outline only. 
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The Fertile Crescent, which consists of Mesopotamia and Egypt, linked by Palestine 
and Syria, is completely covered by seven maps of the International Map of which Cairo 
(Н 36), Damascus (I 37), Baghdad (1 38) and Basra (Н 38) are the principal ones. It 
would be easy for specialists to compile maps showing all the chief known ancient sites 
and regional names on these sheets, giving both ancient and modern forms. Not every 
ancient mound need be shown, but only a selection ; those which have been excavated 
would naturally be given priority. Why has this not been done ? Probably because 
there is no individual or body to take charge and organize. The specialists have their 
own work to do, but could surely find time to compile the models. These do not call for 
draughtsmanship and their compilation (as distinct from the identification of ancient 
names with modern sites) is perhaps the easiest part of the job. It is the organization, 
fair drawing and the seeing through the press that takes time and labour; and that, 
apart from proof-correction, is not the job of an orientalist, but of some member of the 
organizing body. There would be no insuperable difficulty in carrying out such a 
project if it were adequately financed, and it would need far less money than some more 
ambitious but less useful undertakings. Тһе organization would be.entrusted to а 
committee responsible to a recognized authority. International direction is necessary 
because no less than eight sovereign nations are concerned, most of them without the 
experience and technical equipment required to produce the maps. For these reasons 
printing would best be done іп Europe or America. 

| .% | © 

The usual objection made by specialists is that many of the ancient geographical 
names either cannot be identified or are controversial. ‘That is no reason for not showing 
those—and they are also many—which are certain, and those—Jarmo and Hassuna for 
instance—which are already famous but otherwise unnamed and unlikely ever to be so. 
This hesitation is natural but fatal to progress ; the best 1s always the enemy of the good. 
When the first edition of the map of Roman Britain appeared, there were still many names 
that had to be omitted ; it was no more than a cartographic statement of what was then 
known. It set a certain standard by eliminating commonly accepted but erroneous 
identifications, which as a direct result have now been dropped. Its influence has been 
thoroughly beneficial, and its own errors and omissions have been rectified on subsequent 
editions. То wait for perfection is merely an excuse for doing nothing; perfection is 
unattainable in these matters. Publication is itself a stimulus encouraging: research 
from which specialists themselves, as well as the interested amateur, will benefit. 
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" Cupola Тоні in е Aegean ара in Iberia: 
а criticism of a recent theory 
і by SIR JOHN Myrzs 
de I 
к religions of pre- -Indo-European Europe are a large and difficult subject ; but 
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a sufficiently wide survey turns out to be less complicated than might seem possible. 
© е For full perspective, however, acccunt has to be taken both of Western Asia and of 

- Northern Africa as far as the Guinea Coast and Ethiopia. On the other hand, Indo- 
5. European peoples have intruded so far, and also have in turn been overlaid so deeply 

->` that it is not always easy to recognize Indo-European survivals at all; wide regions have 

been stripped—by Islam especially—not only of Indo-European "but of the earlier 
`. cultures as well. 

This wide field has recently been surveyed by Dr Dominic Joseph Wolfel of Vienna, 
in a section of Franz Kónig's encyclopaedic Christus und die Religioner der Erde (Thomas 
. Morus Presse, Wien, 1952). It deserves mention in ANTIQUITY because its argument 

‚ rests on archaeology and folklore rather than on confessional or even literary sources. 
- Dr Wólfel's own field-work has been in the Canary Islands and Western Sahara. In 
. the history of religion he confesses himself a pupil of Professor Wilhelm Schmidt. of 
“ Vienna; and he has studied the researches and the theories of Frobenius. Eut he is 
; critically acquainted with the work and personalities of many pioneers as wel as the 
present generation of enquirers. His book, and even his idiom, is not easy, znd it is 
one of the objects of this summary to make it rather more easy for those who have to 
.encounter it. For it maintains some bold views which can only be establishec by the 
-widest and closest consideration. 

It is common knowledge that the ‘ Mediterranean’ and ‘ Near East’ form a large 
atural region between the mountain-zone from the Pyrenees to Zagros, and the Saharan 
‘latland. Less familiar is the continuity between the coast-lands north and south of 
Gibraltar, as far as the British Isles and the Canaries, and in some respects also beyond. 

tlantic Europe as far as the Rhine and Elbe has its counterpart in Atlantic Africa to the 
Niger; and the early monuments of Britain and Scandinavia, likewise, in the Canaries 
ind the Gambia, where early cultures are undefaced by Indo-European intrusion or 
ven in some parts by Islam. 

Surveys of prehistoric cultures have usually begun with the Nile and Euphrates 
nd followed the course of civilisation westward. But that has the drawback thet west 
jf Greece and. Italy, the Celts and the Germans, the order has to be reversed, to take 
account of the Iberian peninsula and the North-west; North Africa is usually omitted, 
‘ad the * rude stone monuments ' of Palestine and Syria are treated, if at all, quite out of 
‘nnection with the * megalithic’ West. Dr Whólfel's plan is different. He begins 
ith the vast series of ‘ megalithic ' monuments in Atlantic Europe, certainly very ancient. 
1d some of them very primitive ; ; and he traces this culture to what he suggests is its. 
origin, as well as its culmination, in Southern Spain. Не discusses the purpose of the: 
principal types of monument, the forms of burial which they subserve, and their funerary 
‚ and votive equipment ; the exchange of rarities with other regions, and the acquisition. 
. of metals by ап originally neolithic industry. He has no difficulty in establishing uniform 
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observance of the dead ; but for other cult and ritual he has to infer from peoples who 
have had in other respects a ‘megalithic inheritance’. Votive representations of men 
and animals do not, for him, presume polytheistic deities ; and this absence of ‘ gods’ 

he supports by ancient testimony about the Gallaeci and Celtiberians, and consequent 
observance of a monotheistic ‘ high god’ like that of the Iberians in St. Augustine’, 
and of the Canaries after the Spanish discoveries. In amplifying this outline Dr Wolfel 
is handicapped by his deep distrust of inferences from pot-fabrics to the movements 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ‘MEGALITHIC’ AND KINDRED CULTURES 
according to Dr Dominic Wolfel. Wien 1952 


of peoples (рр. 230-5); but he admits the technical connexion of the wide-spi-. 

' beaker-ware’ with Tberian and other fabrics which seem to be indigenous; with 
reservation, however, that clay fabrics imitated from basketry may originate wher ` 
basketwork occurs, as it does very widely in Saharan Africa as well as in Atlantic Eur.. 
He rightly associates with neolithic implement-fabrics the characteristic * megalit 2 
grinding and polishing—sometimes quite advanced—of stone blocks, and the abs » 
of the sawing and chisel-dressing of Egyptian and Aegean masonry. On this distinc > 
between ' megalithic’ and chisel-dressed stonework he has to insist as the argumer.: 
proceeds. 
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: CUPOLA TOMBS IN THE AEGEAN AND IN IBERIA 


Within. the Western basin of the Mediterranean, the Balearic Islands, Sardinia’ 
(with Corsica), Sicily and Malta (with Gozo) had rich and mature * megalithic’ cultures, 
with settlements and industries approximately dated by their borrowings from the 
Minoan culture of the Aegean. Less coherent and well-dated are monuments in Etruria, 
and in South Italy bordering the Adriatic and the Eastern basin of the Mediterranean, 
with similarly slight traces of Aegean intercourse. What is remarkable is that the crowded 
and highly developed outposts of Malta lie at the extreme eastern margin of the whole 
west-megalithic region, as well as at the junction between its wide African province and 
its north-eastern margins in Sicily, Tyrrhenia and Sardinia. Did the ‘ megalithic’ 
world just end eastwards like that, and if so why? ` 


II 


^ It is not the purpose of this essay to examine Dr Wolfel's history of early western 
religion at large, but to challenge the archaeological basis of his reconstruction of the 
relations between the Western and Eastern basins of the Mediterranean, ard especially 
in the Minoan and Mycenaean phases of the Aegean culture. 
= It will, however, state Dr Wolfel's thesis even more clearly than he presents it 
Е himself, if certain sections of his essay аге summarized at this stage, before rather than 
after this mid-Mediterranean question. 
- The general theory of religious development—to which his analysis of 5bservations 
X over the whole region is subsidiary—is essentially that accepted from Andrew Lang and 
. elaborated by Wilhelm Schmidt of Vienna and L. von Schröder (p. 322). The main 
' thesis may be summarized as follows :— | 
| Many primitive and ancient peoples worship a ' Supreme Being’ wko maintains 
| (and in some instances creates) the material world; he often intervenes, through а 
thunder-god or other natural force, ke may be the ' father ' of mankind, ard of sundry 
personal gods. As 'sun-god' he may have a moon-consort; as ' sky-god ' an earth- 
consort; and other functional deputies. Such ‘Supreme Beings’ are recorded in 
antiquity for some west-European peoples, associated only with ancestor-worship and 
~~ .  tomb-cults. They are to be distinguished from the ‘ All-Fathers’, ‘ Thunder-gods ' 
а ~ ара the like by their lack of specific functions or local associations ; but may be presumed 
` ¢ to have been merged in the polytheisms of Indo-Euro»ean peoples, and in the regional 
rs Supreme Beings ' of western sects of Islam. Throughout negro Africa such a ‘Supreme . 
~ Being ' is ubiquitous, more or less obliterated by ancestor-worship and other functional 
cults. Throughout Eurafrica north of this, from the Canaries northward, a similar 
combination is presumed to be attested by ' megalithic ' monuments and certain ancient 
records of west-European peoples. 
Among many peoples also, natural occurrences are attributed to impersonal forces 
"which may occupy ard activate natural objects, and can be influenced by human efforts. 
` Such beings are daemons, and a system of beliefs in which these notions predominate is 
| oob danem Theugh daemons may be provoked or placated by man, they have no 
ops personality or permanent coherence. 
К ci In polytheism, thirdly, there are fully personal gods, immortal and ubiquitous, in 
^uman form, but associated with’ natural regions, forces and processes, which they: 
control as daemons do. They are atfected by love and hatred for men, and for each 
other; they have moreover a general regard for right and goodness. Thus the gods 
form a loose society cr family under the dominion of a divine king, often identified with 
the f Supreme Being’ (as above), or as proceeding from him; but sometimes with the 
parvenu or malevolent ‘ trickster ’ or with the violent ' thunder-god ?. '. Gods have their 
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‘abodes, and favoured places and seasons at which they can be placated by votaries and 
by communities of men. Some become patrons of one or more cities whose inhabitants 
may be regarded as in some sense their offspring. A god thus combines the attributes of 
a hero (as below) who has a human biography and associates, and a daemon who exists 
only in some locality or activity of nature. Rarely this transition may be traced ; 
Asclepius, for instance, is a living hero in Homer, but by the 6th century he is a god 
with shrines at Epidaurus and Cos; he becomes deliberately established at Athens in 
the. sth century, and at Pergamum in the 4th. 

Between polytheistic gods and the human ancestors of families and tribes is a very 
large group of heroes or ‘ protectors '—in early Greek a feminine counterpart of hero 
seems to be Hera. These were men of old time and good fame, worshipped and tended 
by descendants and neighbours for human qualities and achievements embodied in a 
local myth. They haunt their tombs and shrines, lodge in caves, rocks, mounds and 
groves, and may appear as certain animals or birds. Some of them are promoted into 
polytheistic godhead, as ‘sons’ of the ‘ All-Father’; others have local and social 
functions like the ploughing-hero Echetlus, who appeared at Marathon with Athena, 
Heracles and Theseus. Many classical heroes have become Christian saints in Greek 
lands; many saints in the West are the canonized heroes associated with megalithic sites. 

Such is the theological clue with which Dr Wólfel claims to thread the labyrinth of 
pre-Indo-European cults and monuments; and it may be admitted that it has taken 
him а long way. Very impressive is his analysis.of the principal West African systems  - 
in which he finds analogous ‘ Supreme Beings ’ more and more superseded by functional 
deities, tribal heroes, polytheistic gods and naturalist daemons, while the aboriginal 
ancestor-cults persist, with similar rituals ; whilein Central and Western Europe similar 
cults of a "Supreme Being’ and of aboriginal ancestors have been overlaid and disorganized 
by Indo-European intruders from East-central Europe. What elements the intruders 
introduced as their own heritage Dr Wolfel does not very clearly reveal, and in two 
passages he almost gives up the quest (pp. 360, 363), though he suggests that at least 
they propagated cremation. Here the principal difficulty is to explain how the ‘ father of 
gods and men’, who alone among Indo-European gods has a name meaning ‘ heaven’, 
is also head of the ‘ un-ethical' Olympian society, is а ‘ hero trickster’, and is a son 
of a Heaven-god who had an Earth-consort, and himself had displaced a ' Supreme 
‘Being’. Clearly among Indc-European beliefs, as we know them most uncontaminated, 
there is already some admixture with notions themselves ‘megalithic’. ‘This, however, 
does not affect the mid-Mediterranean problem. 


ПІ 


` The other section of Dr Wélfel’s argument, which converges оп the mid-Mediter- 
ranean, concerns the eastern region of Megalithic culture and monuments, beyond the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Here, from Syria through Palestine into Arabia, and widely 
further east, enveloping Mesopotamia, and also Egypt, with a large extension into 
Ethiopia, there is a multitude of megalithic monuments with remarkable resemblances 
to those of the West, associated with very ancient cults of a ‘Supreme Being’ and of 
tribal ancestors, and with only slight and superficial occurrences of ‘ polytheistic ’ deities, 
for example in the special circumstances of the populous cities of Mesopotamia, with their 
separate urban patron-gods. ‘Those centres are exceptional in other ways also, such as 
their early acquaintance with metallurgy which they seem to have acquired from the 
Mountain Zone (р. 363). More significant for the earliest periods are the Syrian sites 
where hard basalt has conserved the framework of a whole civilization with irrigation 
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and fruit culture—and Gezer, among the Palestinian cities, which is deeply entrenched 
in limestone (p. 367). In Syria cupola-architecture survives copiously today ; and at 
El Adeimah the early pottery resembles Iberian. Іп historic times, ' soul-abodes'—in 
wood-pillars and trees—supplemen: the standing stones taken over by Canaanite 
immigrants from aborigines. The Semitic name Ab-raham is * Father of a Cairn’. 

The connexion between Syrian and Iberian megaliths is here left vague, Arabia 
being so ill-explored ; but it is noted that ‘ megalithic’ stonework in general presumes 
wood-work, and therefore both great antiquity and the material for ship-bu:lding. The 
very early occupation of Cyprus is significant —with one notable * rude stone monument ' 
near Larnaca, and cupola buildings in its neolithic culture. 

There is no need to elaborate here the “ megalithic heritage ’ of Egypt. where poly- 
theism only comes in gradually, under the earliest dynasties, in peculiar circumstances 
and with hero-cults (p. 392). Much has probably been buried under Nile-silt, but there 
is a dolmen at Hierakonpolis, circles, tumuli and primitive graves along the desert 
margins. Primitive Egypt had a ‘Supreme Being ' in Heaven, but Heaven and Earth 
were a divine pair. Besides the later regional gods, who have ethical :unctions, do 
justice, and ‘ live in their statues ’, there are heroes who have been powerful men, like 
Menes. Later, Amon-Ra had beer. a Libyan sky-god. Neolithic condit-ons persisted 
long, but metallurgv and chisel-dressed masonry came in with the earliest dynasties. 

It should be noted that eastern Libya remained a populous and powerful neighbour 
to Egypt till historic times ; also that it had the advantage of a steady eastward coastal 


current past the Nile delta and up the Syrian coast, returning westward south of 


Anatolia and Crete. 

Saharan Africa, Barbary and Morocco, like Arabia, have been so over-run by tian 
that it would not be surprising if there were but few traces of polytheism. It is also 
not easy to specify survivals of pre-Islamic monotheism. The archaeolozical record is 
therefore the more impressive, in spite of severe wind-denudation; there are many 
megalithic monuments of various zypical forms comparable with the Palestinian, with 
local cults certainly not Moslem ; channels and bowls for water conservation and ritual ; 
inscriptions, some comparable with Iberian and Minoan, with the linear Tefinag script 
still in use along trede-routes ; and many popular observances like IONS of the Canaries 
and Western Europe as far as Ireland. 

On the other hand, though there are many tribal heroes, with local ТИТ there 
is little trace of polytheism, even in dissolution. ‘The Mediterranean cultures have had 
very slight influence, and even Egyptian resemblances are few and disputed. 

In strong geographical contrast with the Mauretanian coast, the low treacherous 
coast of most of Libya, and the eastward shore-current already noted above, repel and 
direct sea-traffic out of the Aegean. Further west, however, it is possitle that the still 
surviving Kabyle pottery may be derived from the earliest copper age fabric of Sicily 
and Malta. 


IV 


In view of these and other aspects of Dr Wólfel's enquiries, it is his use of theological 
criteria, to establish a ‘ megalithic heritage’, that gives significance to his treatment of 
Aegean culture, which lies in mid-Mediterranean, between outposts of European 

“megalithic ' in Sardinia, Sicily and Malta, and the western margin of {ле ' megalithic ' 
Syria and Palestine. 

It is common knowledge that the specifically Minoan culture of tae early Bronze 

Age succeeded rather abruptly to a long Neolithic Age, represented at Knossos by about 
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7 metres of town-debris; but this earlier culture has not yet been fully studied. It 
certainly belongs, however, to a widespread type represented on sites and in tombs in 
Crete, the Cyclades and mainland Greece, on the coast of Syria, Asia Minor, the west 
coast of Greece, south Italy and Sicily, and introduced into Egypt from the Libyan 
Desert during a short period of the predynastic age, which gives an approximate date. 
Its industries are neolithic, but copper is not quite unknown. 

Characteristic material techniques link the earliest Minoan culture with early 
industries in Western Asia Minor from Lycia to the Troad and far into the interior ; 
pottery with globular bodies, trough-spouts and prominent loop-handles; there is 
incised basketry ornament, occasionally filled with white, and there are small clay figurines 
of'women. Rather later the clay is fired red, and many pots have a burnished red slip. 

There are, however, both in Crete and in the Islands, settlements more closely 
related to those of neolithic Sicily and Syria than to anything Anatolian. 

Without serious interruption, Minoan culture spreads from Crete to the Crcladic 
islands, and to the gulf-heads of Mainland Greece, as far north as Euboea. It has not 
been traced on the shores of Anatolia, but there are contacts with Cyprus and with North 
Syria at Alalakh and Ras Shamra where there are similar fabrics of polychrome pottery. 

Though there are many representations of natural objects, painted, modelled in 
clay, and engraved on seal-stones, there are but two human figures which can be claimed 
as representing anything but a votary: many figures of men, women, domestic and wild 
animals in a hill-top sanctuary at Резо ; others in cave-sanctuaries at Psychro, Arkalo- 
khori and elsewhere. Burials are in caves or small stone-lined cists, with secondary 
ossuaries—a ritual which survives in-modern Greece. Some ossuaries are large, with 
circular wall and cupola probably of timber: others, smaller, seem to have had false- 
vaulted domes, but their age has been disputed. In the Islands rude cupola-tombs with 
side-entrance clearly develop independently among slab-roofed cist-graves on sloping 
sites, before the expansion to the mainland. One large circular building in the lower 
strata of ‘Tiryns may have had a cupola, but was devastated early. The only counter- 
part is an irregular oval hause at Chamaézi in Crete, of very early date. There is nothing 
here that cannot be matched in Malta, Sicily or Sardinia: no need of a ‘ conquest’ to 
introduce ° megalithic ’ ideas. | 

North and inland of the mainland settlements the neolithic and earliest copper- 
using cultures, which vary, are all derived from those of southeastern Europe or western 
Anatolia, except perhaps the painted-ware culture of Thessaly, which has been attributed 
to immigrants either from the Ukraine or more probably from North Syria or Cyorus. 

None concern the present problem except the ° Minyan ’ grey-ware, which originates 
in Boeotia and spreads aggressively into Thessaly and Macedon, into the southern main- 
land, and locally to the west coast. This has been attributed to intrusion from northwest 
Anatolia, but a contrary drift has been suspected by some. 

With the ‘ Minyan ' expansion in the south about 1700 в.с. begins a rapid divergence 
between Cretan and Mainland (Mycenaean), emphasized by a widespread earthquake and 
devastation of the Cretan ‘ palaces’ about 1600 B.c., and a second earthquake and zon- 
flagration in the rebuilt ° palace ’ of Knossos about 1400; followed by rapid expansion 
and development of the Mainland, while Minoan Crete fell into decline. 


V 


This long stay Dr Wölfel simplifies overmuch. His interest is explicitly in the light 
which he thinks it throws on an eastward expansion of the West Mediterranean culture ; 
or rather on what such an expansion contributed to the course of events in the Aegean. 
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So he minimizes the ‘ megalithic inheritance ' of the whole Aegean. Оп the other hand 
he regards the great stone-built cupola-tombs (tholoi) characteristic of the Mainland 
Sites at Mycenae, Orchomenos, Vapheio and elsewhere as the monuments of predatory 
invaders from the West Mediterranean, to whom he ascribes also: (1) the fortified strong- 
holds of Mycenae itself, Tiryns, the acropolis of Athens, and many smaller castles on 
the Mainland (2) the rupture between the Mainland and Crete, the domination of Crete 
by Mainlanders about 1400 B.C. and the destruction of the Palace of Kncssos (3) the 
expansion of the Mainland (Late Helladic) type of culture eastward to Rhodes, Cyprus 
and the coast of Syria and Palestine, and northwards, later towards the Hellespont (4) the 
establishment first of friendly or tributary relations with Egypt (1370-1300 B.C.), later 
(1230-1180) of the hostile and predatory regime of the Sea Raiders ; though Dr Wólfel 
seems also to attribute the Sea Raiders and the contemporary Land Raiders in Anatolia 
and Syria not to Western but to Northern (probably Indo-European) intruders. 

To this bold reconstruction there are several obstacles. 1. Though the design of 
the Aegean tholoi closely resembles that of same of the finest and most elabcrate cupola- 
Tombs of Southern Iberia, the stonework is. always chisel-dressed (and sometimes 
saw-cut) as in the Cretan palaces: this Dr Wolfel explains by the employment of native 
masons under western architects brought in by the invaders (p. 280) ; thougk it is strange 
that there was no propagation of Aegean craftsmanship into the West. 2. The cupola- 
design is not so exclusively of western origin as Dr Wélfel supposes. Evans attributed it 
to very early Libyan intercourse, and though there has been dispute as to the earlier 
Cretan examples—and some of the earliest and largest of these were probably roofed in 
wood—there is no doubt that some of the stone-roofed cupolas of Crete are Middle 
Minoan and certainly earlier than the Mainland tholoi; and the more Wace anc others 
insist on late dates for these, the greater is the priority of the Cretan dates. 

Though the varied contents of the early graves at Mycenae have lorg been 
thought to be the loot from wide-ranging raids, the most opulent were rot found in 
tholoi but in stone-lined ‘ shaft-graves ' of indigenous type. But there is alsc no evidence 
of such traffic of Aegean products westward as must have resulted from copious military 
intercourse. 4. On the other hand, if there were indigenous tholoi in Crete—of whatever 
ultimate origin, and all the more so if Libyan—the chief argument disappears for late 
and violent introduction from the West. The marked changes of material culture about 
the time of the first Mainland tholoi are sufficiently attributed to the spreed of the so- 
called * Minyan' (grey-ware) technique which certainly came from Central Greece, if 
nét from further north, not from the West Mediterranean. 5. The close resemblances 
between Aegean and Iberian cupolas have been attributed to either end, in the absence 
of other indications of priority. The Aegean tholot are approximately dated between 
1500 and 1350 B.C.; the Iberian are not dated at all. Whereas there is ло legend or 
other evidence of western aggression, there is a well-known tradition -of a great westward 
expedition of the Cretan king Minos, assigned by Dr Wólfel himself to about 1362 B.c.— 
by others rather earlier—in which Minos perished and most of his force: his tomb 
was shown later in Sicily. 

6. Тһе great Sea Raids of 1225—1190 B.C., which fell upon the coasts 5f Egypt and 
Palestine from the West, included tribes with names like Shakalsha, Sardana and Tyrsha, 
which resemble Sicily, Sardinia and Tyrrhenia. But if they came from so far west—and 
were not indeed dispersed thither after the Raids on Egypt, as some believe—they are 
far too late for. any direct connexion with the builders of the Aegean tholoi, and stand at 
the beginning of a new disturbed period marked by emigrations, not from the West 
but from the Aegean and especial from its Anatolian shore, of which the most 
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conspicuous results were the fortified cities of historical Etruria, and the earliest Hellenic 
cities of Magna Graecia and Campania; accompanied by imports—at first rare, after- 
wards copious—of Greek pot-fabrics, ivories and bronzes from the new Hellenic cities 
of the Aegean. There is no room here for any such western impact as Dr Wolfel supposes ; 
and his own chronology puts it much earlier and limits its scope to the Western Aegean. 
He makes no mention of the West-Anatolian tholoi. 

Returning from this side-track of the cupola-tombs, it is sufficient to note (to supple- 
ment the traces of early monuments common to Crete and Libya), how faint are the 
traces in early Aegean culture of personal deities. Most of the figurines, male or female, 
in sanctuaries or on seal-stones, seem to be votaries, attending a tomb or hero-sanctuary. 
Single armed or dancing figures, high in air, may be either heroes or ancestors. There 
are one or two representations of sun and moon, in scenes of worship, but they are not 
central, or adored, like the trees or birds which are embodiments of natural forces. 
While there are few traces of temples or abodes of personal gods, ancestor-worship 
and the belief in soul-survival are demonstrated by splendid tombs and ornate ritual. 
Daemonism is ubiquitous, in the respect paid, as above, to living plants and animals, and 
the vivid naturalism of decorative art. Votaries or priestesses are shown “ possessed ’ 
by snake, bird or cat, and exercise the ‘functions’ of spear or shield. Rarely men carry 
axe or shield or an animal mask. But there are no temples; at most there are palace- 
shrines or town-shrines with a ‘numinous’ protector; and there is one woman, on a 
sealstone, standing on a hill or cairn and attended by lions, the supreme embodiment of 
natural force. The great gold ring from Mycenae, so far from being Nilsson’s ‘ pantheon’, 
need not present anyone but votaries or priestesses attending a tree: the little figure in 
the sky is just an armed ‘hero’. A stately personal ornament, in gold, from Mycenae 
combines а woman with birds, palmettes, and what may be snakes in the formal group : 
the Anatolian cult of a ‘ Great Goddess ' was certainly beginning to be known. 

Characteristic representations are of dances and other physical exercises, such as 
the famous bull-sports—certainly ritual manifestations of natural forces and functions. 
Apart from a few rude and lewd seal-stones there is little erotic allusion. In the bull- 
game girls join or replace the men, and the crowds include both men and women. 
Among these many impersonal and functional symbols, the nearest approach to personal 
deities or even: heroes is the women attended by lions (see above), the corpse or mummy 
before a tomb-shrine on the sarcophagus from Agia Triada, the chariot-driver on the 
same—both probably the deceased or a hero—and a few small hovering figures, either 
male or female, which also may be human ancestors. The contrast with the ubiquitdus 
personal deities great and small, merging in heroes and nature-powers, which are char- 
acteristic of Greek religion, could hardly be more complete on either side of Nilsson’s abrupt 
' black band’ across the scene, after the Minoan Mycenaean collapse about 1250 B.c. 

There was indeed no need for Dr Wólfel to propound © cupola '-tombs, or their 
immigrant makers. The Bronze Age culture of the Aegean is fundamentally as 
* megahthic ' as primitive contact with Sicily and Libya could make it. It was already 
in slight peaceful contact—importing a rare obsidian to work into toilet-vessels—as 
early as the first tholoi at Mycenae, and such contact continued till the close of the Bronze 
Age. But it was not from the West—nor from the ‘ megalithic’ East in Syria and 
Palestine—that the Aegean derived its ingenuous and explicit devotion to manifestations 
of life-force, whether in plants, birds and animals, or in other men, or its genius for 
expressing it in works of art. | 

After the ‘ black band’ which divides the Late Minoan world from the Hellenic, 
the position by general agreement is as follows. The Hellenic polytheistic personal gods 
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are recently established, with their mainly urban sanctuaries, but also in some shrines 
with Minoan antecedents, in a world crowded with local abodes of heroes and minor 
deities, and with believers in impersonal nature-powers (daemons) approached by ritual 
and magic. The personal Olympian gods formed a loose family group, dominated by 
the father-god Zeus, who was also sky-god and thunder-god, and husband of a powerful 
goddess Hera, whose name seems to be the same word as hero. Zeus and the Olympians 
had displaced two similar dynasties, the first of which was the realm of a sky-god, 
Ouranos, husband of Earth. Their home was in some sense in the sky, or in the Thes- 
salian mountain Olympus. But every greater god, and probably all, had a local abode, 
and usually protected one or more of the new fortified cities which emerged from the 
Dark Age. Early in the Hellenic Age there was a deliberate classification of this 
polytheism by its myths; and the relation between gods and men were illustrated by epics 
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of a heroic age just before the collapse of the old world. In this sense ‘Homer and 
Hesiod made for the Greeks their gods’, but the process was continuous in classical 
antiquity. 

As the Greek occupation of the Aegean world spread, local abodes of nature-powers 
or old tribal heroes were assigned to Olympian gods; Olympia in the west to Zeus, 
with a myth of his father Kronos; Corinth to Poseidon, earth-shaker and sea-lord ; 
Eleusis to Demeter; Athens to Athena, perhaps herself an older ‘ town-protector ' ; 
Delos, Delphi and other oracular sites to Apollo who may have been himself, like 
Aphrodite, an Anatolian deity ; and the mythical alliances of Zeus with local heroines 
are the counterpart of the same process of acclimatization. 

Outside the Aegean, as colonization spread, the same continued. Apollo and 
Aphrodite were detected in Cyprus, Athene in the Delta, Poseidon in Libya, Demeter in 
Sicily, Zeus and others in Latium and other Italian regions, and in Etruria, with greater 
variety of attribute and ritual. 

To these conventional explanations Dr Wólfel's account of the ‘ megalithic ’ religion 
of the West gives coherence and greater precision. It is only in regard to the pre- 
Hellenic cults of the Aegean that his misapprehension of the relations between East and 
West has distorted the picture. Such misapprehension it is the purpose of this essay 
to remove. 


Publication 
by the EDITOR 


ITT-RIVERS said that the date of a new discovery is the date of its publication, 

thus attributing equal importance to each. Students learning archaeology are 

taught how to excavate—and nowadays they are, as a rule, very well taught; but 
nowhere, it seems, are they given any instruction in the practical details of writing an 
excavation report or an article such as those published in ANTIQUITY or in the Proceedings 
of archaeological societies. "Тһе following remarks are intended to call attention to this 
lacuna in the hope that it will be filled. ‘Those who take courses in archaeology at the 
Universities will eventually—and often quite quickly—be directing excavations and 
writing or editing reports, articles, books and journals themselves. These are technical 
matters that need to be learnt just as much as the technique of excavation. Crowded 
though the syllabus may already be with purely archaeological matters, room should 
surely be made for instruction in the presentation of results. 


So far as the text is concerned few general rules can be laid down. The prime | 


requirement is to think out a plan, state the facts clearly and concisely and then get it 
typed out well. If there are many corrections to the typescript it should be retyped ; 
corrections should not be made by retyping a letter or figure on top of another, a con- 
stant source of error through illegibility. Articles should carry the writer's name and 
address (for proofs). Punctuation is important and the semi-colon, now so seldom used, 
helps the reader. Style is, in these matters, a function of clear thinking, which can be 
learnt but not taught. Avoid the journalist's habit of trying to say several different 
things in one long sentence. Short words and sentences are better than long ones. 
When, as often happens, you get stuck in a long and involved statement, scratch it out ; 
ask yourself ‘What am I really trying to say?’ and write down the answer. Most 
texts are far too long ; after you have written yours, read it through and make it shorter ; 
or better still copy it out again yourself, revising it in the process. ‘This will probably 
reduce the typist's perplexities and errors. 

Illustrations consist of photographs, plans and drawings. Every archaeologist shotild 
learn how to take photographs ; it is just as easy to take a good one as a bad one. Don't 
rush at it; think first, and consider the lighting. Walk round your subject and don't 
take it with the sun directly behind you. If you take it facing right into the sun, shade 
the lens with your hand or somebody else's, but take care not to photograph that. Make 
more than one exposure, at different speeds and apertures, of important subjects. 
Photographs for half-tone reproduction should always be enlargements ; these are 
mechanically reduced by the blockmaker, and improved in the process. Find out 
(if not yourself the editor) how many plates you can have and then arrange them your- 
self, marking on the back of each the amount of reduction, and how much (if any) of the 
margin can be omitted. Then draw a line with a blue pencil on the back stating the 
length in inches of the longest side of the reduced picture. This is good policy from the 
writer's point of view ; an editor dislikes upsetting a set of illustrations thus supplied 
all ready to go to the printer, even if you send in rather more than he can properly 
afford to use. But you had much better consult him in the first place. The caption—as 
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short as possible—should be written on the back. Having thus arranged your plates 
insert references to them in the text. 

Plans should always be drawn for reduction. It is desirable, whenever possible, 
that the published plan should not be too big to go on a page; folders are sometimes 
necessary, but they double the cost. Remember that reduction reduces everything—the 
thickness of every line and the spaces between words, letters, lines and dots. Spidery 
lines and quaint ' arty ' letters are an abomination. Don’t forget to insert a visual scale 
and don't craw it or the divisions and figures too small. Draw a thick marginal line 
round the whole, running it as close as possible to the detail; much waste space can 
thus be avoided, and the amount of reduction required is lessened. Black drawing ink 
(not ordinary writing ink) is of course essential. 'l'here should be nothing outside the 
margin. The title can either be written on a blank space on the plan or set up below in 
letterpress. Explanations of symbols should be written on the plan itself, near the 
scale. Drawings of objects often do not need to have a marginal line. When several 
objects are shown on one drawing, the arrangement and the space between them must be 
carefully planned, with the amount of reduction borne in mind. Each object should 
have a number or letter attached to it. 

Most of these remarks are of general application. There is one matter which needs 
qualification. ‘The writer of an article should always be better able to choose his or her 
illustrations than the editor. Illustrations illustrate the text, and the author of the text 
should know which to choose and what he or she considers to be the essential minimum. 
Here, however, there may be a conflict of opinions ; the editor may not be able to afford 
to publish zll that the author wants, or he may consider some of them (probably photo- 
graphs) not good enough. ‘The author should of course judge quality by the same 
standards as the editor ; but experience shows that few do. It may happen that a set of 
illustrations arranged and annotated for plates includes some which can't be passed simply 
because, as photographs, they аге too bad. It may therefore be desirable for the author 
first to submit the photographs selected to the editor before making them up into plates. 
‘ Selected ’ is italicized because the author himself should make the first selection, not 
the editor, who will then base his decision on quality and cost rather than relevance. 

Photographs are of course essential in an excavation report, but a long experience 
thereof has convinced the present writer that a great many of those published are useless. 
Certain types of pictures seem to be regarded as conventionally required, but do they 
really help to an understanding of the report ? A general view of the site is often helpful, 
but the distant view of a desert mound, views ' along Trench в’, oblique and woolly 
pictures of pits, might often be omitted without loss. The writer had recently to decide 
on several occasions in the field whether it was worth taking photographs of the ruined 
walls of castles. ‘These sometimes consisted of no more than a shapeless bank of rough 
Stones piled in a heap. He decided that in most cases a photograph was really useless ; 
everyone knows what a heap of stones looks like and no one needs the help of a picture to 
visualize it. A view from above would be useful, but one cannot always get this from 
the ground; castles and hill-forts are generally built on the highest points themselves. 

In the taking of photographs for archaeological purposes, including both the 
illustration of reports and other things besides, experience shows that the most useful 
ones are the close-ups. ‘Things always look bigger when you are photographing them 
than they ever do afterwards. You are making records for use and illustration ; you will 
be constantly referring to them yourself later on while writing your report, and others 
will be doing the same when they read it. Have enlarged prints made even of those 
intended for your own use only ; contact-prints are a false economy. It is foolish to 
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spend, say, a thousand pounds on a dig and then handicap yourself to save a negligible 
portion of it. (You should include the cost of such prints when making your original 
estimate of the cost of the whole undertaking of which it is the last item, belonging 
thereto rather than to publication). Do your own development and printing or get them 
done in Europe; there are no trustworthy photographers across the Mediterranean. 

These notes are intended mainly for contributors to ANTIQUITY. Most contributors 
are also subscribers as well, and should know the sort of article which is likely to be accept- 
able. It is a cardinal rule for journalists to study the character of the articles in the 
journal to which they intend sending their stuff, and compose it accordingly. Try and 
put yourself in the Editor’s place. Remember that he can never accept an article from a 
new or unknown writer until he has seen it. Study the length of articles and aim at 
shortness. ‘There are about 650 words on a page of ANTIQUITY and the usual maximum 
length is 4000 words or 6 pages. (It helps greatly to write on your typescript the estimated 
number of words). Line-figures in the text usually occupy about half a page, seldom 
less and often more. Roughly speaking, the longer you make your article the better it’s 
got to be written to prove acceptable. Assume that your readers are unfamiliar with 
your subject ; go per cent always are. Begin therefore at the beginning and not in the 
middle. Take trouble to write in a clear style ; it is far more difficult to write for the 
go per cent than for the то per cent, but it is very good for you. Don't commit the error 
of some specialists who despise the go per cent; without them there would be no 
specialists. (That is as true now as in the first self-sufficient agricultural village). A 
clean, well-typed article has the same advantages as a well-dressed salesman. 

The essence of a good article is that it conveys news or a message. Rarely—but 
how welcome !—there may be a New Idea, which is not the same as a new theory. If 
one analyses and classifies the ANTIQUITY articles during the last two years one finds 
that they all relate to action or method. (Review-articles are of course in a special class 
by themselves). Some are news-articles about excavations ; some discuss a discovery 
or problem, usually proferring a solution of the latter. Dating, the chief problem of 
the archaeologist, is well represented. A few discuss method or such things as the 
transmission of ideas and customs. One or two are concerned with anthropological 
parallels to prehistoric facts ; there should be far more of these articles. Field archaeology 
is also represented, but not as fully as it might be. It will be observed that ANTIQUITY 
does not favour articles on the picturesque aspect of ruins. To be of value such articles 
must have a high literary merit, and there have been few such published since Gray’s 
Elegy. Is that because there are fewer ivy-mantled bowers nowadays, or because th€re 
are fewer poets like Gray ? That is a problem that might well be discussed (but not in 
ANTIQUITY). 

There is a permanent shortage of good Notes. These should be not much more 
than 1000 words or less than about 500. They should be topical, newsy or challenging— 
but not controversial. ANTIQUITY is allergic to controversy ; an argument punctuated 
by silent intervals of three months falls rather flat. 

In conclusion, remember two things. The editor welcomes articles and always 
wants to print them. He scans them eagerly when they arrive hoping to be able to accept 
them. Many are on the border-line, and details such as neatness of presentation, careful 
preparation for the printer or conciseness may often suffice to turn the scale. And 
remember also that he invariably judges articles by merit only, and is not at all impressed 
by a case-history of the author. 
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The Horn of the Unicorn 


by HUMPHREY HUMPHREYS 


(Vice-Chancellor, University of Birmingham) 


HOUGH everyone now agrees that the unicorn never existed, this unanimity 

| is quite recent. All through the rgth century there were periodic reports of its 
presence in darkest Africa or on the Asiatic steppes, and hopes that it would turn 

out to be a reality died hard. But if there never was such a creature why did the men of 
the Middle Ages believe in it so firmly and depict it so often? As Christians it was incum- 
bent on them to do so, for it was mentioned in the Old Testament and, therefore, must be 
real. Its presence there was due to the authors of the Septuagint, the Hellenised Jews 
who, at Alexandria, in the centuries between the city's foundation and the Christian era, 
translated their sacred books from Hebrew into Greek and on seven occasions used the 
Word uovóxepes (Greek for unicorn). The Hebrew original was re'em or oxen, but the 
context shows that a wild ox was intended, for the reference is always to an animal strong 
and untamable, as for example in Job xxxix, то, 11. ‘ Canst thou bind the unicorn with 
his band in the furrow? . . . Wilt thou trust him, because his strength is great?! Why 
did the translators—the legendary 7o—employ the word uovékepws ? There were at 
least two sources from which they may have derived their belief in a wild bull with but 
a single horn, and there may have been others in the shape of folklore now forgotten. In 
the first place the Greek naturalists, Aristotle and others, had put on record the reputed 
reality of the unicorn, though none claimed to have seen one. The earliest reference is 
by Ctesias, a Greek physician at the Persian court at the end of the 5th century B.c., 
who wrote that such animals existed in India, and it appears highly probable that he had 
heard of the Indian rhinoceros which —unlike the African variety and the extinct species 
figured in palaeolithic art—has only a single horn. The strength, solitary habits and 
ferocity which are said to be the most striking qualities of the unicorn support this con- 
jecture, though Ctesias’ description reminds us in some respects of the onager or wild 
ass. Тһе theory is further favoured by the fact that S. Jerome, when writing his Latin 
translation of the Bible, the Vulgate, used rhinoceros as equivalent to могокерих : he 
had probably seen one in the Rome arena. But there was a second source from which 
the Septuagint scholars may have derived their belief. Assyrian and Persian art 
employed a convention which regulated the representation of animals in profile on flat 
surfaces. In such profiles an animal like an ox commonly appeared with one horn 
thereby solving for the artist the problem of perspective, and it is possible that alien 
peoples, like the Jews in captivity, without proper understanding of an unfamiliar con- 
vention, may have been led in this way to believe in unicorns. The great single-horned 
bulls upon which they gazed at Nineveh or Babylon probably represented the gigantic 
aurochs or wild ox (PLATE I, A). That was the opinion of Layard, who excavated them a 
century ago. This animal, extinct since the 16th century but once widespread over 
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Europe and the Near East, stood nearly seven feet high, and Caesar's description (in 
De bello gallico) of its strength and ferocity accords well with the biblical attribution of 
these qualities to the unicorn. | 
There is no convincing evidence that the Assyrian sculptors themselves believed 

init. Indeed in the art of the ancient east there is none of that surprising unanimity on 
the shape of the unicorn's horn which-we find in Christian illustrations. A bull, an 
antelope or a goat seem at different times to have supplied the model and this perhaps 
shows that the artists were not thinking in terms of a specific single-horned animal. But 
there is one feature of their art which is a source of perennial speculation. For over 2,000 
years, from the Royal Tomb at Ur to the palace at Persepolis erected by Artaxerxes in 
350 B.C., the art motif of a lion attacking an ungulate represented with a single horn—the 
lion and the unicorn fighting—recurs so constantly that many scholars have sought for 
the symbolic meaning which, as our knowledge of ancient art compels us to believe, 
underlay it. The most plausible hypothesis is that it personified the victory of a sun- 
worshipping patriarchal people over an older moon-worshipping matriarchal society, a 
struggle reflected in the myths of many nations. The early history of Egypt and Chaldea, 
Greek myth and modern anthropology, all indicate that the patriarchal social pattern 
displaced one in which descent, property and power passed in the female line. ‘The 
coincidental duration of the lunar and feminine cycles suggested that the one governed 
the other so that the moon became pre-eminently the planet presiding over women. 
Now an association of the unicorn with the moon is attested by both ancient and medieval 
art, and from very early times the lion has served as a solar emblem. Another theory 
is that the allusion was astronomical, representing the triumph of summer (for the 
summer solstice then lay in Leo) over spring represented by Taurus, the zodiacal sign 
of the sun at the vernal equinox (Bunt, ANTIQUITY : December 1930). Some faint echo 
of this ancient feud lingered on even after the dawn of the Christian era. ‘The theme 
recurs occasionally in Byzantine art and its derivatives, and appears in medieval bestiaries 
so that Spenser alludes to it in the Faerie Queene :— 

Like as the lyon, whose imperial powre 

A proud rebellious unicorn defyes, 

T’avoide the rash assault and wrathful stowre 

Of his fiers foe, him to a tree applies. 

And when him running in full course he spyes 

He slips aside ; the whiles that furious beast 

His precious horne, sought of his enimyes, 

Strikes in the stroke, ne thence can be released, 

But to the Victor yields a bounteous feast. 


This is an exact description at an interval of 2,400 years and nearly 3,000 miles of 
the scene depicted in PLATE I, A. But the same scene—the unicorn charging а tree—is 
frequently figured in medieval art, nor is Spenser the only English poet of his period to 
refer to it. 

Let us now come to Europe in the Christian era. The art of the Middle Ages reveals 
the unicorn as one of its favourite subjects, and the reason for this—even more surprising 
than the fact—is that the animal had now become one of the symbolic representations of 
Jesus Christ. We can trace this belief back to the 3rd century A.D., when there was 
compiled at Alexandria a collection of animal stories known as Physiologus or ‘ The 
Naturalist'. They were fables, usually adorned with a moral and some reference to a 
passage in scripture, and in the course of time they attained such immense popularity 
that they were translated into practically every written language of Europe and the Near 
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а. SCULPTURED ORNAMENT ON ROBE ON ASSUR-NASIR-PAL II, KING OF ASSYRIA 850 в.с. 


From A. H. Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, 1, plate 48, fig. 2 





b. SCENE IN LOW RELIEF FROM A CARVED IVORY CASKET OF THE 
l4ta CENTURY 


It is of French origin and now belongs to the Barber Institute of Fine Arts at the University of 

Birmingham. The Virgin, seated beneath a tree, holds a mirror, emblem of purity. The 

unicorn, with his head in her lap, is transfixed with a spear held by a hunter who is concealed in 
the branches 
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THE HORN OF THE UNICORN 


East from Iceland to Ethiopia. Some were perhaps old folk stories; others were 
probably invented at the time, for the human fancy has ever delighted in such tales and 
been prolific in their creation, from /Esop’s fables and the Buddhist Jataka to Alice in 
Wonderland and The Wind in the Willows. In Physiologus appeared the tale by virtue of 
which the unicorn, already made authentic by the Septuagint, really came into his own. 
He is dep.cted therein as a small animal the size of a goat—very different from the personi- | 
fication of power figured in the Old Testament, but like him, wild and untamable, 
proud and solitary. However, there is one method by which he may be taken. Ifa 
virgin is set in his path he will run towards her, lay his head in her lap and sink into a 
repose waerein he can be slain by the hunter. This picture is a parable in which the 
Virgin is Mary and the unicorn Jesus ; his rest in her lap represents the Incarnation, and 
his death at the hand of the hunter the Passion, though sometimes the hunter is repre- 
sented as the Holy Ghost. It had an immense vogue for a thousand years, in the course 
of which -he unicorn acquired other mysticalattributes. In Gothic sculpture and stained 
glass, in painting and tapestry, in illuminated manuscripts and in heraldry, he is a 
favourite figure from the 12th century onwards (PLATES I, B and п, A.) Nor was the obvious 
erotic potential of the tale neglected in the literature of chivalry. ‘There is some variety 
in his pictured appearance, perhaps encouraged by the conflicting accounts of Aristotle, 
Aelian ard Pliny ; sometimes his hoof is cloven, sometimes solid; here he resembles a 
goat, there а horse. But on one feature there is a singular unanimity amongst the medieval 
artists of every kind, and that is the shape of the horn—the straight and slender spike 
with its spiral markings which we see projecting from the forehead of the unicorn in our 
royal arms. 

Now the reason for this unanimity is not far to seek. The artists drew not from 
their imazination but from models—a number of them all exactly alike in shape if not in 
size—wh.ch we know from many records to have been amongst the most treasured 
possessions of popes and princes, of doges and of dukes. These were the actual unicorns’ 
horns which were perhaps the most precious merchandise of the Middle Ages, worth ten 
times their weight in gold. The Doge of Venice had two, believed to have been looted 
from Corstantinople when it was captured in A.D. 1204 on the Fourth Crusade ; they are 
still to be seen. Benvenuto Cellini records how he just missed a commission from the 
Pope to mount one for presentation to Francis I of France. There was one at Windsor 
which wes disposed of with the Crown Jewels under Cromwell's Commonwealth. New 
College, Oxford, acquired one, which is still preserved, in the r 5th century. Others are 
recorded and no one ever doubted their authenticity till the 16th century. 

And yet they were not horns at all but teeth, the tusks of that curious cetacean, the 
narwhal, a native of the Arctic Ocean from which it seldom if ever strays (PLATE II, B). 
It is one of the smaller members of the whale family, 12 to 18 feet long, and the male 
possesses a single tusk projecting forward, slender and straight, with spirals traced on 
its surface exactly as the medieval artists represented it. Like the tusk cf the elephant 
it grows continuously, and is commonly about one-third the length cf the animal. 
Now very rarely a dead narwhal may drift down with the summer currents and be cast 
up on the beaches of the British Isles or Scandinavia, and its single tusk may then be 
found by man. It was such chance finds, their origin obscured by successive exchanges, 
that were marketed by medieval merchants—possibly in all good faith—as the authentic 
horn of the fabulous unicorn, and they were all the more valuable for being so scarce. 
Their scarcity can be judged by the fact that, since their real origin became known in the 
16th century, only three instances have been recorded of narwhals stranded on the coasts 
of Great Britain—in 1648, 1800 and 1808. There are also one or two records of tusks 
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being picked up. The growth of the whaling industry however in the 19th century made 
them familiar objects. 

But there was another quality besides their rarity and their mystical associations 
which caused them to be so highly prized, and that was their reputed medicinal potency. 
A cup made from unicorn’s horn had the power of neutralizing any poison put into it and 
small fragments ground into powder and swallowed were not only sovereign against 
poison but against any other ill that flesh is heir to. Belief in the first of these powers is 
ancient and is, indeed, mentioned by Ctesias in the sth century B.C. as a property of 
unicorn’s horn. But it is not confined to that animal, and it was long a popular belief, 
still cherished among primitive peoples, that a cup of horn has the power to purify its 
contents. Faith in its pharmaceutical qualities taken internally is more peculiar. It is 
not mentioned by Galen or Hippocrates, and as it appears to have first gained currency 
in the 13th century it may have been borrowed from Arabic medicine, then the chief 
source of new ideas. Arabs in their turn drew much from India, where faith in the 
protective power of horn is still widespread. Its roots reach right back to the primitive 
and universal belief that any form of matter which appears to be incorruptible—especially 
if, as in the case of ivory and horn, it be the product of living things—holds the secret of 
life and has the magical property of passing it on if suitably invoked or applied. Untutored 
minds do not draw the sharp distinction that we do between animate and inanimate 
matter. 

It was in the 14th, 15th and early 16th centuries—the great age of political poison- 
ing—that this reputed property of unicorn’s horns won its widest credence ; and as 
they were very scarce their price reached astronomical proportions. ‘Their scarcity 
precluded the clinical tests which might have disproved their prophylactic powers, but 
from the beginning of the 17th century there was a slump and their value rapidly declined. 
This followed on the knowledge newly won of their real origin. As soon as it was realised 
that America was not the India its earliest discoverers had believed it to be, there began 
that search by British sailors for a North-West Passage which continued intermittently 
till the middle of the 19th century. Humphrey Gilbert, Frobisher and others coasting 
along Greenland and the shores of Baffin Bay for the first time in history saw the narwhal 
and described it. For Frobisher and his fellows it was a fish and they named it the sea- 
unicorn, but despite the name the glory had departed. By no stretch of imagination 
could this strange monster be fitted into the familiar fable and its horn was no longer 
exalted but debased, at any rate in terms of the currency. ‘The Windsor horn valued 
in 1598 at £100,000 (more than a million pounds at today’s currency values) had slumped 
to £600 half a century later when sold by the Commonwealth. It could be bought 
today for less than £10. Мог were the physicians slow to perceive the significance of the 
change. Marini, a Venetian doctor, published a book in 1566 denouncing the therapeutic 
properties of the unicorn’s horn, as being devoid of all foundation in fact. He was 
followed a few years later by the more famous Ambroise Paré, ‘ The Father of French 
Surgery’. In England, however, the substance remained on the list of drugs which 
registered pharmacists were required to carry till 1741. In that year a new edition of the 
Pharmacopeeia was published containing it, and this evoked a protest from the College 
of Physicians at the inclusion of a drug long recognised in scientific circles as without 
effect and employed only by charlatans and quacks. It was omitted in subsequent 
editions. Hogarth was engaged in 1741 on his series of pictures, ‘ Marriage a la mode’ 
(now in the National Gallery). He probably heard of this incident and it is perhaps 
for this reason that in the third picture of the series, which shows a consulting room, he 
painted a unicorn’s horn conspicuously displayed to label the consultant as a quack. 
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It is to be remarked that though the spread of knowledge in western Europe 
extinguished faith in the pharmaceutical efficacy of unicorn’s horn, it remained active 
farther east, in Russia and in Asia. In China it was the single horned rhinoceros, native 
not only to India, but to all S.E. Asia, and not the narwhal, which supplied the stock of 
unicorn’s horn. И is still in use there for medicinal purposes, more often now as an 
aphrodisiac than an averter of disease, and the demand for it has led to a noticeable 
diminution in the numbers of this species. Nowadays the scarcity is to some extent met 
by a brisk import trade in the horns of the African rhinoceros, which providentially has 
two of them, while, as always happens when superstition holds sway, there is a fertile 
field open for the supply of fraudulent substitutes. 

Any discourse on the unicorn is expected to account for its presence as the supporter 
of our royal arms, which has made it universally familiar. The explanation is simple. 
Owing to its mystical associations the animal was a favourite with the heralds, and two 
unicorns figured as the supporters of the royal arms of the last three Stuart monarchs of 
Scotland, James V, Mary Queen of Scots and James VI. When the last named became 
James I of England his heralds produced new arms for the joint kingdom. Leaving 
the lion which for many generations had been the English dexter supporter they installed 
the Scottish unicorn sinister in place of the Welsh dragon, which the Tudor monarchs had 
maintained there. This friendly confrontation of the lion and the unicorn is due to a 
dynastic incident, and does not derive from the feud figured in the art of Assyria and 
already described. But it is not impossible that the College of Heralds, aware of their 
planetary associations, should have felt it to be particularly appropriate that symbols of 
the sun and moon should support the new arms of a greater and more glorious kingdom. 


. Ploughing and Field Shape 


by MICHAEL NIGHTINGALE 


HE French scholar, Marc Bloch, describes two open field systems in France; the 

one with long narrow strips grouped in furlongs and ploughed by a long wheeled 

plough /a charrue, the other with small rectangular plots ploughed by a short wheel- 
less plough, /araire. В. С. Collingwood has taken up Marc Bloch by suggesting that 
in England, in Romano-British times, the charrue (caruca) was used on the Villa farms, 
whilst the araire (aratrum) was employed in the small plots of the villagers, the so-called 
‘Celtic Fields’. He further suggests that the Celtic Fields were enclosures?. 

Marc Bloch ascribed the differences between these two ploughs chiefly to the length 
of the plough ; others have suggested that the presence of wheels was the determining 
factor. То connect plough type with field shape seems correct but the classification of 
the plough has been vague and perhaps incorrectly determined in principle. 

There are two fundamental groups of plough, those that merely scratch the ground 
like a harrow, and those that really turn some kind of furrow slice. The first group 
performs such a different type of cultivation that they would be better classed as hoes ; 
the rest of this paper concerns the second group which may be sub-divided into two 
further categories :— 


(a) those ploughs that have a fixed mouldboard and turn the furrow slice to one 
side of the plough only, 

(b) those ploughs that have a device for turning the furrow slice to whichever side 
the ploughman may wish. 


Ploughs in either category may be heavy or light, with or without wheels, drawn by 
few or by many beasts, depending upon soils and local economic factors; it is not so 
much the size of the plough that determines field shape but the method in which it 
performs its task. 

The fixed mouldboard plough has been found over most of England from at least 
the Middle Ages to the present day, and is the parent of the tractor general purpose 
plough. A coulter or knife makes a vertical cut in the ground, a share cuts the horizontal 
furrow slice, and a mouldboard guides the slice over to the right hand side of the plouglt. 
The plough is asymmetrical and usually the share is flanged on the right hand side. The 
illustration (PLATE 1, A) shows a simple plough of this type at work in August 1950 in a 
small village on the Turko-Greek border. With this plough it is not possible to wend 
simply up and down the field, for by such a process, the furrow slice would be placed 
continually on unploughed land, and in consequence only half the topsoil of any field 
would be turned over, in effect. Therefore, the ploughman divides his fields into lands 
or ridges of say 22 yards wide, and commencing in the middle, a ridge is thrown up by 
placing two furrow slices together; then by wending round and round, as shown in the 
diagram (FIG. 1), the whole strip can be thoroughly ploughed out. It is this technique 
that is described in detail by Walter of Henley?. 


1 Les Caractères originaux de l'histoire rurale française (1931). 


2 Collingwood, В. С. and Myres, J. М. L. Roman Britain and the English Settlements (Oxford 
History of England) (1936), pp. 210, 211. 


3 Husbandry, ed. E. Lamond (1890), p. 8. 
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a. MOULDBOARD PLOUGH IN GREECE 
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b. ONE-WAY PLOUGHING AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


PLATE II 





а. KENTISH PLOUGH (SHARE REMOVED) 
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b. FRINDSBURY PLOUGHSHARE 


PLATE III 
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PLOUGHING AND FIELD SHAPE 


A strip on well-drained land might contain one ridge, whilst a neighbouring strip 
of a similar width might be better ploughed with four ridges if the drainage was poor, 
but a ridge or ‘land’ would rarely exceed 22 yards in width. Perhaps M. W. Beresford 
was mistaken in tying too close a relationship between the ridge and the tenurial strip‘, 
by suggesting that one strip was co-ordinate with one ridge. 

The One-Way plough operates on quite a different principle. The simplest type 
is that used in the Roman Empire; it has a symmetrical share and two mouldboards 
which are usually referred to as ‘ ears’, one on each side of the beam. The base of the 
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Fic. 1. ONE ROOD, PLOUGHED WITH FIXED MOULDBOARD PLOUGH 
e SHOWING RIDGE AND FURROW 


share beam is bevelled in the form of a broad ‘v’ so that the plough can be tilted conveni- 
ently to one side or the other by the ploughman, thereby bringing into action that ear 
which is nearest to the ground. In this way the ploughman can turn the furrow slice to 
whichever side he wishes, and can therefore progress from one end of the field to the 
other, without any unnecessary walking at furrow ends. He walks up and down quite 
simply ; there are no ridges and furrows, and it makes little difference whether the fields 
are square or rectangular (FIG. 2). 

The bronze plough model shown in the illustration (PLATE II1, A), was found in Sussex 
and is of Romano-British manufacture. It was perhaps the type of plough in use at the 
time of the occupation, and is of the simple ‘ one-way’ group just described5. It 


* Ridge and Furrow and the Open Field, E.H.R., 2nd series, vol. 1, no. 1 (1948), p. 34. 


5 Now in the British Museum, 54.12.27.76. The blocks for plate 111 were kindly lent by the 
Editor of the Brit. Arch. Institute’s Arch. Journ. Ed. 
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seems to correspond very closely to the description of a plough given by Virgil in the 
first book of his Georgics :— 8 


* Continuo in sylvis magna vi flexa domatur 
In burim, et curvi formam accipit ulmus aratri. 
Huic a stirpe pedes temo protentus in octo : 
Binae aures, duplici aptantur dentalia dorso. 
Caeditur et tilia ante iugo levis, altaque fagus, 
Stivaque, quae currus a tergo torqueat imos : 
Et suspensa focis exploret robora fumus ’. 
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Fic. 2. ONE ROOD, PLOUGHED WITH ONE-WAY OR TURN-WREST PLOUGH 
SHOWING BALKS ә 


The binae aures are the two ears; the words duplici dorso refer surely to the keel- 
shaped underside of the share beam, and prove that both ears were not used at the same 
time, like a modern ridging plough, as many commentators have argued. Further 
proof that this plough was a one-way plough comes from a passage in Columella? :— 


‘ Bubulcum autem per proscissum ingredi oportet alternisque versibus obliquum 
tenere aratrum et alternis recto plenoque sulcare, sed ita necubi crudum solum et 
immotum relinquat, quod agricolae scamnum vocant ' ; 


The key words are obliquum tenere which almost certainly imply a tilt. 

The precise meaning of words in a dead language are hard to prove, but more con- 
vincing evidence can be offered. "The writer has observed a plough at work outside the 
Roman walls of Constantinople. The ploughman was a Greek, and his plough was 

6 Georgics, Book 1, lines 169—75. 

7 Res Rusticae, Book п, Ch. 2, para. 25. 
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almost identical, in every respect, to the bronze model mentioned above. · It had the 
two ears on either side of the beam, and whilst the keel was not cut out in a definite ‘v’, 
there were flanges or bevels on each side which had been either intended in the dssign 
or else became worn by the ploughman's continual tilt of the plough. ‘The illustration 
of this plough (FIG. 3) should be carefully compared with that of the Roman model 
(PLATE III, А). Тһе soil had been well baked by the sun and was excessively hard, with the 
consequence that the ploughman had great difficulty in drawing a clean furrow aad of 
keeping his plough tilted the whole time ; he drove his team straight up and down as he 
worked across the field, in the usual manner of one-way ploughing described zbove 
(PLATE I, B). 

We will further examine the history of the pid plough in England. A plough- 
share of Roman date, found at Frindsbury in t (PLATE II, 3) is symmetrical and looks 
very similar to that on the Sussex bronze mdi It suggests an early ise of ploughs 





Fic. 3. PLOUGH FROM CONSTANTINOPLE, SHOWN ON ITS SIDE 


of this type in Kent: elsewhere the writer will refer to their influence on the Kentish 
field system.? 

À later development of the one-way plough can be seen in the well-kncwn illustration 
(PLATE ІП, В) from the roth century Cottonian MS.1° Until Mr Е. С. Payne recently 
exposed its true function, it was always quoted as a typical Saxon mouldboard plough. 22 
The ploughbeam is supported on wheels, and can no longer be tilted. Instead a ‘ shifting 

“саг” can be taken off the beam and placed on the opposite side at the end of each furrow. 
In a similar way, the coulter, which has now become a part of the plough, can be changed 
from side to side by the stick and thong device seen in the illustration. 

Fitzherbert writing іп 1523 states, “Іп Kente they have other maner of plowes, and 
some wyll tourne the sheldbredth at every landes ende, and plowe all эпе waye’, the 
sheldbredth is of course the ‘ shifting ear ”,12 

In 1653 Blith remarked, “Тһе Kent plough i is similar to ploughs used in Picardy 
and Normandy '.? ‘The writer has recently examined the fields of Normandy where 


8 Now in Rochester Museum. For a report of its discovery and evidence of its antiquicy, see 
Arch. Cant., vol. хуп, pp. 189-92 and vol. XVIII, pp. 189-95. 

9 То be published in Arch. Cant., vol. LXV. 

10 В, M.- Cottonian ms., Tib. B.V. (part т), fol. 3. 

п Archaeological Journal, vol. civ (1943). 

12 Husbandry (1523), para 2. із The English Improver Improved 71653). 
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both strips and plots lie together ; the plough in most frequent use is an iron turn-wrest 
plough, on which a pair of mouldboards are fitted to a swivel and either one or the other 
can be brought into action by turning the swivel. This plough is probably a descendant 
of the araire mentioned by Marc Bloch and the plough to which Blith referred. 

Salter and Turner in their introduction to the Register of St. Augustine's Abbey, 
Canterbury, state that there was a persistent use in the monastic estates of the turn-wrest 
plough, but they do not quote their evidence.!* 

By 1796, if not centuries before, the plough used in Kent became fixed in the type 
described by John Boys in his report to the Board of Agriculture! :— 

“Тһе Kentish turn-wrest plough is almost the only one used or known. Some few 
instances of trials of the Suffolk ploughs, which go with two horses abreast, and are 
driven by the ploughman, occur, but they have not been found to answer the purpose 
of the farmers of this county, and are in consequence laid aside for the native implements ; 
which, for all sorts of soils, and all required depths of ploughing, is the best I have ever 
seen and tried. It consists of a beam of oak ten feet long, five inches deep, and four 
broad ; behind which is a foot, five inches by three and a half, and three feet and a half 
long ; on the top of which the handles are placed ; the foot is tenoned to the end of the 
beam, and mortised at the bottom to the end of the chep. "Through the beam, at two 
feet five inches distance from the foot, is a sheath of oak seven inches wide, and one and a 
half thick, which is mortised into the chep in an oblique direction, so that the point of the 
share is twenty-two inches distant from the beam. The chep to which the share is fixed 
is five feet long, four inches wice, and five inches deep. The share is of hammered iron, 
weighs about thirty-two pounds, is twenty inches long, and from four inches and a half 
to seven inches wide at the point. The upper end of the beam rests оп a carriage with two 
wheels, three feet two inches high. Оп the axle-tree is a gallows, on which is a sliding 
bolster, to let up and down. ‘Through the centre of the axle is a claspiron, to which is 
fixed a strong chain, called a tow, that comes over the beam, so fixed, as by means of 
notches (or a pin called a check) to let the whole plough out a greater length from the 
axle, thereby letting it down to a greater depth . . . It is remarkable for going well 
among flints and rocks. With these ploughs the soil may be turned up a great depth, 
and laid quite flat, without any kind of furrow being left open ; which is a great advantage 
in a dry soil’. 

He further states that in the Weald of Kent they used a foot plough ; that is a similar 
plough without wheels. This fact adds weight to our contention that the presence or 
absence of wheels on a plough is not a fundamental difference.!5 й 

Since the time Boys wrote hardly апу change has taken place in the Kent Plough. 
Compare the ‘ turn-wrest ' from Northbourne (PLATE 11, А) with his detailed description; 
notice the similarity between the wrest and the ear on the Roman plough, they have 
little in common with the mouldboard of the ridge and furrow plough. 

The turn-wrest plough was by no means restricted in its use in Kent alone: 
reference to the 18th century reports to the Board of Agriculture and William Marshall’s 
works shows that it was known in several of the southern counties of England." 


14 

p. XLII. 
15 4 general view of the Agricuiture of the County of Kent (1796), p. 45. 
16 T]lustrated in C. S. Orwin, The Open Fields. 


1? W, Stevenson, General View of the Agriculture of the County of Surrey (1809), p. 118; W. 
Marshall, Rural Economy of the Southern Counties (1798), п, p. 368 (for Sussex Downs) ; Chas. 
Vancouver, General View of the Agriculture of Hampshire (1810), p. 94. 
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What effect does the one-way plough have upon local topography ? There is no 
excessive walking at furrow ends, as there is with the mouldboard plough, and in соп- 
sequence the ploughman is not so tied down in his choice of field shape. If he Баз a 
heavy plough drawn by a team of eight oxen, he will probably plough a ful. furlong, and 
if he shares the plough with others, a strip pattern will be formed similar to that ound in 
“ridge and furrow’ areas, only without the ridges and without the furrows. If, 
however, he has a light plough, he may prefer to draw a shorter length, aad а squzrish 
plot will result. В. С. Collingwood and other scholars have implied that square plots 
should be associated with a closed system of agriculture, but we suggest that if any 
form of co-operation is practised, plots fit into an open field organisation as easily and as 
naturally as do strips. Nevertheless it is true that squarish plots quickly become associated 
with inclosures because of the ease with which they can be consolidatec. The great 
number of plots that were ploughed in parts of Kent probably accounts for early inclosure 
there. 

With this type of plough, balks of turf are usually left between each individual 
holding ; for at the commencement of ploughing the first slice is placed on unploughed 
land (FIG. 2). After a number of years, there may be a moun:-up of soil on ons sice of 
the holding, and lynchets are formed. With the mouldboard plough, as Dr O-win has 
stated, one would not expect to find balks in the open fields, because the piece of un- 
ploughed land is hidden under the ridge (by modern practice it is actually ploughed out 
first) and the furrows make excellent boundaries : with a one-way plough there would be 
nothing to mark the boundary, unless a balk were left. Seebohm?’ noticed the connec- 
tion between lynchets and one-way ploughing, but Dr Orwin challenged his theory by 
suggesting that the lynchets on downland country were all made earlier than Saxon 
times, and that strip cultivation has no connection with lynchets. Dr Orwin calculated 
that many years of one-way ploughing on a thin downland soil would denude completely 
the highest part of the strip, and would cut some feet into the solid chalk. We suggest 
that Seebohm was working along the right lines and that the extreme condition envisaged 
by Orwin could always be prevented by manual spade work. Piers Ploughman carried а 
Spade; in Greece and Turkey today, a spade is used alongside the ріосеһ aad these 
factors lead us to believe that it was the joint use of one-way plough ard spade that 
formed the lynchets.?* 

Colonel Drew recently challenged Dr Orwin after finding balks between the 
° Lawns’ or strips in the Isle of Portland, off the Dorset coast,” but he carried his views 
to the opposite extreme by assuming that balks might be associated anywhere with Cpen 
Fields. Portland was farmed on a three field system?! and there is to this day а mass of 
strip holdings; but did Drew consider that these limestone downs had bzen ploughed 
most probably by one-way ploughs? A visit to the island will show that the balks or 
* Jawn-shades ' were usually no more than six inches wide. A farmer stated that each 
proprietor owned the lawn-shade on one side of his strip only and was entitled to plcugh 


18 Roman Britain and the English Settlements, pp. 210, 211. 

19 The Open Fields, p. 43 et seq. 

20 English Village Community, p. 5. 

21 The Open Fields, pp. 319-22. 

22 W. Marshall in Rural Economy of the Southern Counties (1798), 11, p. 301, discusses tie fozma- 
tion of lynchets on the downs between Petersfield and Farnham. 

23 ANTIQUITY, no. 86 (1948), pp. 79-81. 

24 J. Hutchins, History of Dorset, п, р. 809. 
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as much of it as he could; but with a one-way plough it is difficult to plough every inch 
of the balk, without removing one’s neighbour’s soil. On the sloping ground the balks 
were naturally rather wider and took the form of lynchets. The general appearance of 
the strips and lynchets was very similar to that of the fields in the parts of Normandy, 
mentioned earlier, where the turn-wrest plough is used today. At Portland we noticed 
only the tractor plough; the lawns are disappearing rapidly, but before all evidence is 
destroyed by modern development it may still be possible to prove that one-way ploughs 
were in use on the island.?5 


SUMMARY 


т. There аге two main categories of plough which have influenced field shape in S.E. 
England: those with fixed mouldboards and those with shifting ear or turn-wrest 
device. 

2. It is the technique employed by the plough that is of fundamental importance in 
determining field shape, not its size or the number of draught animals or the presence 
of wheels. 

3. The mouldboard plough is to be associated with long strips because any other field 
shape will necessitate excessive walking at the furrow ends. Тһе one-way plough 
may be associated with strips or square plots. 

4. The mouldboard plough gives rise to ridge and furrow, which may be useful for 
drainage purposes. The one-way plough is accompanied by balk or lynchet; the 
land ploughed being usually found in Limestone areas where drainage is good. 

5. It seems probable that land ploughed either in strips or in intermixed plots can be 
equally associated with open field systems of agriculture. 


25 From general enquiries that have been made it appears that the turn-wrest plough was used 
extensively on the light downland soils of Dorset. 
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Books Received 


The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE Roman EMPIRE (300-438), by JAMES EVERETT SEAVER 
(University of Kansas Publications, Humanistic Studies, No. 30, Lawrence, Kansas, 
1952, 101 pp. $2.00). [A new survey of the Jewish-Christian conflict during the 
4th century outlining the tragic decline of the relation between Jews and Christians 
and its causes, illustrated by extracts from laws and canons of the period. К.Ј.Е.] 


PICTURES OF IVORY AND OTHER ANIMAL TEETH BONE AND ANTLER, by T. K. PENNIMAN. 
(Occasional Papers on Technology No. 5, Pitt Rivers Museum ; Oxford University 
Press, 1952. 10s) [A useful booklet containing photographs of the character- 
istics and structure of elephant ivory, mammoth ivory, hippopotamus canines and 
incisors and the like for the purpose of identification of archaeological finds and 
museum pieces. К.Ј.Е.]. 


OLD WORLD BIBLIOGRAPHY No. 5, by Н. L. Movius (American School cf Prehistoric 
Research, Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 
Cambridge (Mass.), 1952. $1.00). [A useful bibliography of nearly ттоо titles 
of recent publications mainly in Old World Palaeolithic Archaeology and Palaeo- 
Anthropology. К.Ј.Е.] 


KONSTANTINS KIRCHE AM HEILIGEN GRAB IN JERUSALEM NACH DEN ALTESTEN LITER- 
ARISCHEN ZEUGNISSEN, by Erik WisrRAND (Acta Universitatis Cotoburgensis 
тупит, Wettergren und Kerbers Förlag, Göteborg, 1952. Kr. 8.—). [The author 
re-examines the evidence on the construction of Constantine’s church as published 
by A. Heisenberg (1908) and Vincent (1912) and supports his own reconstruction 


by evidence from ancient literature already partly published by Schmaltz (1918). 
К.Ј.Е.] | 


Der ‘TASSILOKELCH, by GUNTHER HasELorr (Münchener Beitrage zur Vor- und Früh- 
geschichte Band 1; 88 pp., 39 illustr., 16 plates, C. Н. Beck’sche Verlagshandlung, 
München, 195x. DM 14.50). [A scholarly discussion of the chalice made by an 
English goldsmith at Salzburg and presented to the monastery of Kremsmiinster 
by the Bavarian Duke Tassilo іп the second half of the 8th centurya.r. R.J.F.]. 


A History or BOARD GAMES OTHER THAN CHESS, by Н. J. В. Murray, 86 illustr., 
Cumberlege, London, 1952. 42s. [The expert author analyses sore 270 board- 
games which can be classified under some four types with very few exceptions. This 
study amply supported by notes and bibliographical data should go far towards the 
study of their evolution and spread. В:].Е.] 


GRALTEMPEL UND PARADIES; BEZIEHUNGEN ZWISCHEN IRAN UND EUROPA IM MITTELALTER, 
by Lars-Ivar Кімсвом (Wahlström und Widstrand, Stockholm, 1951, 546 pp., 137 
illustr. Sw. Kr. 3o.-). [Using literary, archaeological and history of art data 
the author traces strong Iranian influences in the medieval ideas and plans of the 
Holy Grail temple, the royal chapel and the earthly paradise. Excellen: illustrations 
and bibliography. В.].Е.] 
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The current number of the Argentine publication Кома (Vol. Iv, parts 1-2) is devoted 
exclusively to the history, antiquities and physical anthropology of Easter Island. 
It is largely a summary, in Spanish, of existing knowledge, but includes an article 
by Imbelloni on the script of the Island which includes some original work. Easter 
Island is in the news owing to Mr Heyerdahl’s efforts to connect its antiquities, 
particularly the stone carvings, with those of Peru, but there is nothing in this 
publication to support that thesis, G.H.S.B. 


TUTANKHAMUN'S TREASURE, by PENELOPE Fox. Geoffrey Cumberlege (Oxford University 
Press), 1951. 25s. [An elegant picture-book with 72 excellent plates preceded by 
37 pages of accurate and relevant introduction. As a popular book it supersedes 
Howard Carter’s own work, now out of print. Ғ.А, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE First PaN-ArRICAN CONGRESS ON Pnr-HisTORY, 1947. Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford. 1952. 35s. [Appearance delayed and size reduced owing 
to difficulties and cost of publication. Impossible to summarize, but the papers are 
authoritative and important. F.A.] | | 


ANCIENT Есүрт, by J. Е. Макснір Warre. Allan Wingate, 1952. 21s. [Describes 
life in ancient Egypt and gives a short conspectus of Egyptian history with a useful 
chart. A popular book, and the public for whom it is intended should find it easy 
to read and instructive. Е.А.] 


AGRICULTURAL ORIGINS AND DISPERSALS, by CARL О. Saver (Amer. Geogr. Soc., 1952. 
$4.00). [The author deduces from recent distributions a centre in Southeast Asia, 
whence the techniques of vegetative cultivation and the domestication of dog, pig 
and fowl were diffused, both to the New World and to Western Eurasia, before the 

rise of cereal cultivation and cattle-breeding. V.G.C.] 
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HUT-CIRCLES IN NORTH-WEST WALES 


In Antiquity Мо. 72 for December 1944 the present writers published a short 
article on their findings with regard to Hut-circles in North-west Wales up 20 that date. 
Recently. Mr W. E. Griffiths has brought out two papers on the same sulyect.. ‘ The 
Development of Native Homesteads in North Wales °, Antiquity, Dec. 1951, pp. 174- 
186, and ‘Early Settlements in Caernarvonshire ', Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1950, pp. 
38-71. In these papers Mr Griffiths’ treatment of the subject differs from. our own in 
certain fundamental points. Since he makes no explicit reference to this difference and 
implies that he is expanding and building on our previous findings, we feel that we ought 
to draw attention to the fact, to prevent other students being confused in an effort to 
reconcile our discordant views. · 

In his ANTIQUITY article Mr Griffiths gives a classification of hut types from A to F 
with subdivisions Ат, А2, etc. In the case of his types D and Е, which are our ‘ Enclosed 
Homesteads? and ' Concentric Circles’, there is no difference of opinion between us 
and nothing need be said, except that we were careful to use the word ‘ Hcmestead ' to 
describe that particular type of enclosed court-yard house which is a unified building, 
distinct from the loose assemblage of hut-circles or * hut-group’. We did not use the 
term ‘enclosed group’ which Mr Griffiths attributes to us. 

It is in the treatment of what we called ° Unenclosed Groups ’ that we pert company. 
Here it seems that Mr Griffiths has misunderstood our use of that term, for he begins 
his classification with his types Ат, А2 and В, all of which are normal ‘ Unenclosed 
Groups ' and then says :— 


* With type C we come to the first of the basic Hemp-Gresham categories, the 
“ unenclosed " huts’. (ANTIQUITY, p. 178). 


This is a complete mistake. Не has already dealt with typical ' Unenclosed Groups ' 
and type C is a sub-division which is all his own. As an example for Ст he g_ves the huts 
at, Ту Mawr on Holyhead Mountain in Anglesey as a © prime instance’. This site was 
the only one in North Wales, of those known to us, which we were unable to fit into our 
scheme of classification, and we expressly excluded it in a note under our distribution 
map of ‘ Unenclosed Groups’ (loc. cit., p. 184). Іп our view the Holyhead huts should 
be in a category of their own, as we still do not know of any others with whick they can be 
compared. ‘They are certainly not paralleled, as Mr Griffiths says, by the normal 
' Unenclosed Group’ at Bwlch Gwernog, or by any sites that we have seen іп Cwm 
Pennant and Cwm Ystradllyn, where he claims that the Ст type reaches -ts ‘ greatest 
development’. The large single huts on Holyhead Mountain do have several features 
in common with the ‘Enclosed Homesteads °. They are dated by finds to the same 
period, they have a similar construction, and, most important, they are associated with 
cultivation terraces. Mr B. Н. St. J. O'Neil has already suggested that one of the huts 
at Porth Dafarch seems to illustrate a transition in type from the single hut to the 
elaborate courtyard house such as Din Lligwy (Arch. Camb., 1940, p. 68). 

By attributing to our ‘ Unenclosed Group’ classification an erroneous type site, 
which we had in fact disclaimed, Mr Griffiths not only tends to confuse other workers in 
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this field, but has apparently confused himself, for he is, it seems, unable to recognize 
sites of ° unenclosed ' type as such, since on page 38 of Arch. Camb., he says :— 


‘A close study of the Caernarvonshire hut-groups brings to light a number of 
interesting facts. Among them is the emergence of a well-defined type of settle- 
ment which appears to have escaped the attention of most earlier observers. There 
is no doubt that there are at least two dozen of these settlements in the county, 
probably more. Twenty of them are described below . . .' 


This can only mean that the author claims to put before us a series of new sites of 
unfamilar type; but an examination of the descriptions and plans that follow only 
reveals a selection of quite normal ‘ Unenclosed Groups’, some of which have been 
already recorded. Most observers of these sites are well aware that they are to be 
counted in Caernarvonshire not by the dozen but by the hundred. 

The twenty sites mentioned are located on a distribution map given on page 58 of 
Arch. Camb. and published, like the illustrations of both papers, as ° Crówn Copyright ’. 
Readers may assume that this map is to be accepted as a complete official record of Early 
Settlements in Caernarvonshire, but we feel that it should be regarded only as a record 
of Mr Grifhths' researches to date, just as our map of the same sites showed how far we 
had got in 1944. 

It is well known that the classification of archaeological sites from surface indications 
alone is beset with difficulties and, if carried too far, will confuse rather than clarify the 
issue. We made the broad and simple division of hut sites in North Wales into ‘ Enclosed 
Homesteads ’ and ‘ Unenclosed Groups’ to serve as a basis for their study; but we 
stated at the same time that within the latter division there were various sub-types, which 
could not be all of the same period (Antiquity, No. 72, p. 186). With incomplete 
field- work and lack of any excavation we were not prepared to go further than that. In 
his twenty sites Mr Griffiths has recorded several of the ‘ unenclosed Groups’, but we. 
cannot.agree with him that these twenty sites are in any way a homogeneous group to be 
set apart from the hundreds of other very similar sites in North Wales. 

It is, however, not only in the principles of classification that there is a difference of 
opinion between Mr Griffiths and ourselves. We аге also at variance in details of field- 
work. Space is limited and we can do no more than consider one site as an example of 
this. In his ANTIQUITY article, page 175, he takes as a type site for his group A a single 
hut near Fronheulog, Llanaelhaiarn, which he describes as ‘ roughly built of piled 
stones, with a couple of tiny enclosures bounded by lines of ruined walling’. In Arch. 
Camb. (р. до) he says of the same hut that it is ‘ constructed of a double ring of orthostats °. 
Since the distinction between piled and orthostatic masonry is fundamental in the classi- 
fication of huts, this discrepancy of record is important. We recorded this hut, which is 
very poorly constructed with orthostats, in 1945, but the enclosures, with which it is 
said to be associated, were nowhere visible to us. On recent visits to the site we have 
not been able to see anything of the ‘lines of ruined walling’ (ANTIQUITY), or of the 
‘ large stones placed roughly in line ° (Arch. Camb.), or of the straight banks indicated by 
hachures in the plan of the site on page 39 of Arch. Camb. In areas closely adjoining the 
hut there are traces of comparatively recent cultivations in the form of very slight ridge 
and furrow, but we can make out nothing more. We do not think that the © porch’ can 
be established without excavation. | 

To both the west and east of the Fronheulog hut are large systems of cultivation 
terraces associated with ‘ Enclosed Homesteads ' and the orthostatic construction of the 
hut is also a typical feature of ‘Enclosed Homesteads’. It is surely more logical to 
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regard this hut as an outlier of the neighbouring sites, such as often occurs, in which case 
its date is possibly 3rd or 4th century A.D. In any case we cannot.agree that it is of 
Neolithic or Early Bronze Age date (ANTIQUITY, p. 177). 
It has long been our opinion that a satisfactory classification of the various types of 
* Unenclosed Groups' can only be made on a basis of fairly complete field-work in 
North-west Wales, supported by excavation on representative sites. With this in mind 
we initiated the Caernarvonshire Excavation Committee, which is now working on the 
problem under the Chairmanship of Sir Ifor Williams and with Dr С. Bersu as Director 
of Excavations. The work is necessarily slow, but while it is in progress we hope :hat 
workers in this field of research will continue to accept our term ° Unenclosed Grovps ' 
as covering all those numerous hut sites in North-west Wales, other than the ‘ Enclosed 
Homesteads ” and ‘ Concentric Circles ’, for we believe this to be a useful and accurate 
classification. W J. Hemp. 
A. GRESEAM. 


As Secretary cf the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments in Wales and 
Monmouthshire at the time when thé greater part of the work on which Mr Griffiths 
papers were based, was carried out, I would offer the following comments on the atove 
criticisms. І am principally concerned with the point, rightly raised by Mr Hemp and 
Mr Gresham, concerning the ‘ official è character of the material. І wouid define rt as 
follows : Illustrations published with the consent of the Royal Commissioa and marked 
‘Crown copyright" will be regarded as having the authority of the Commission and as 
conforming to the standard of accuracy expected of such a body. Readers will also 
tend to consider the descriptions of the sites listed in Archaeologia Cambrenczis (pp. 39-53) 
as having the general authority of the Commission, though I do not thinx that anyone 
would expect the exact wording of these descriptions to qualify as ' official’. Ths is 
my own view and within those limits I accept responsibility for having advised the 
publication of this material. Misunderstandings that have arisen owing to my resigna- 
tion in 1948 do not alter the fact that this responsibility rests on me, not on Mr Grifiths 
nor on the present Secretary. 

г. The plan of the remains near Llethr ddu (Arch. Camb., fig. г) was made under 
my instructions ; owing to an oversight it was not checked. This was abundantly clear 
when I recently revisited the site. I am satisfied that the hut circle itself is an example 
of the early type as defined in the articles. I should label the ‘ porch’ doubtful. The 
enclosures, which are represented in a form more definite than is justified by the remains, 
are not demonstrably associated with the hut. On reflection I feel that they are best 
explained as traces of cultivation of indeterminate, probably recent, date. | 

2. The ‘ distribution ° map (Arch. Camb., fig. g) is, as Mr Hemp and Mr Gresaam 
point out, a map shewing the locality as of the sites described. It should not have been 
classed as belonging to the Commission. Once this has been admitted it car. be 
recognised as a useful and desirable contribution to the article. 

3. On reflection I doubt whether it was desirable to have advised the publicztion 
of the plans of the early settlements in their present form. (See Arch. Camb., figs. 1—7). 
These remains are very fugitive and the evolution of a technique that will make them 
intelligible to readers and, at the same time, avoid misleading students and field workers, 
is a matter of considerable difficulty. A comparison of the different drawings will 
reveal a gradual development of the technique. I am satisfied that, with the exception 
of the site discussed above, the surveys are accurate, but the conventions used in some of 
the drawings are unsuitable. In particular I would argue that the hard definite lines with 
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which the huts and walls are indicated in the plans of the two settlements on Gyrn ddu 


(Arch. Camb., figs. 3 and 4) are so little justified by the remains now visible as to be 


misleading. Mr Griffiths can, however, hardly be blamed for using plans which I was 
prepared to accept. 

I am not formally concerned with the rest of the text, which represents Mr Griffiths’ 
own views and is clearly put forward on his responsibility. I would, however, add that 
І am in general agreement with his deductions and conclusions. І regard his two papers 
as a valuable attempt to analyse and classify the large assembly of ‘ unenclosed groups’, 
which Mr Hemp and Mr Gresham recognised in their pioneer study as belonging to more 
than one period and culture. It is unfortunate that in doing this the writer has unwit- 
tingly misrepresented their views and attributed to them opinions, which they do not hold. 
Mr Griffiths agrees that this is a correct statement of the position and has asked me to 
include in this note a very sincere expression of regret that he should inadvertently have 
distorted the case put forward by his predecessors in this field. It only remains for me 
to express my own regret for such shortcomings as have been exposed by the foregoing 
criticisms, a regret the deeper in that they might be held to reflect unjustly on the present 
staff of the Royal Commission. C. А. RALEGH RADFORD. 


CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS 


The зо Session of the International Congress of eee was held in 
Cambridge from August 18 to 23, 1952, when about 150 scholars from many countries 
in Europe and America and two from Japan met to study the New World and its inhabit- 
ants. In such Congresses, archaeology plays a large part, and this was no exception. 
It was a notable occasion, since the Congress had only met once before in Great Britain, 
when it was held in London in 1912. The sole surviving member of the 1912 Organizing 
Committee, Sir John Myres, was a member of the Congress although he could not be 
present. There was much to attract the Congress to Cambridge. The surroundings are 
interesting and agreeable, the University generously provided most convenient accom- 
modation for meetings, arrangements were made for many delegates to stay in St. John’s 
College, and the American and other collections in the Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology were of considerable interest to the archaeologists and anthropologists who 
attended. 

The President was Mr J. Eric S. Т. the well-known Maya scholar, an old. 
alumnus of Cambridge, who was a very appropriate choice because the most notable 
recent archaeological work presented to the Congress concerned Central America. In 
particular, accounts of an important burial chamber found under a pyramid and other 
discoveries at the Maya city of Palenque were presented by Mexican archaeologists, and 
recent work done in British Honduras under the auspices of the University Museum at 
Philadelphia was described by Dr L. Satterthwaite. Attention was also drawn to official 
neglect of the antiquities of the Colony, which contains an unsuspected abundance of 
Maya remains, and it is hoped that some action may be taken in consequence. A brief 
account was given of a new discovery of stone points in undoubted association with the 
skeletons of extinct animals near Mexico City, which does something to support the 
antiquity of Tepexpan man, about which doubts have been expressed. Of interest to 
historians was a paper by Dr M. Ballesteros, of Madrid, on the History of Peru written 
by Father Martin de Murúa, based largely on his researches in the Duke of Wellington's 
archives. Animated discussions were provoked by three papers read by Mr T. Heyerdahl 
on the implications of his voyage on the Kon Tiki raft, but it is probably fair to say that 
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most archaeologists and anthropologists remain unconvinced that the Polynesian islands 


were originally populated from Peru. | 
In connection with the Congress, an important exhibition of ancient Mexican 


‘manuscripts was arranged at the Fitzwilliam Museum. Exhibits were drawn from the 


British Museum, the Bodleian Library and the Liverpool Museum, and, apart from a 
few notable examples which may not leave the institutions in which they are housed, 
almost all the examples in the British Isles were shown. ‘The exhibition also included 
some fine unpublished water-colours of American Indians, over a century old, from the 
collection of Maximilian, Prince of Wied. 

Outside activities included receptions by H.M. Government at the great house at 
Audley End and by the Vice-Chancellor at Downing College Lodge. білсе the Royal 
Anthropological Institute had taken the initiative in inviting the Congress to come to 
England, it was appropriate that the Huxley Memorial Lecture should have been given 
in Cambridge to an audience largely composed of Congress members. ‘The lecturer 
was the well-known Danish anthropologist, Dr K. Birket-Smith, who took as his subject 
an historical account of anthropology in Denmark. The customary dinner which 
followed was combined with the Congress dinner and held in St. John’s College Hall. 
It was not the least of the many opportunities of personal contact which the Congress 


afforded, and which are probably the most valuable feature of such gatherings. 
G. H. S. BUSHNELL. 


THE EARLIEST NEOLITHIC PHASE 


There have been two fundamental inventions in human history—food-production 
and the substitution of mechanical for animal power in industry. Each has been a pre- 
disposing cause leading to others o: almost equal importance. (We are not here con- 
cerned with two others—the discovery of fire which is lost in the mists of the earliest 
Stone Age, and of the domestication of animals, about whose origin nothing certain is 
known). Food-production led at once to settled community-life, superseding the roving 
life of the hunter and forager whose necessarily small social units could be accommodated, 
when not on the mcve, in caves. It is now customary to apply the term ' neolithic’ to 


‚ these earliest food-producing villages and to equate the beginning of the Neolithic Period 


with the foundation of the first of these villages. Immediately before the Neolithic 
Period was one which (in the East) may have lasted for two or three millennia and is 
called the Mesolithic Period. Being by definition pre-food-producing it belongs rather 
to the long hunting period of the Palaeolithic or Old Stone Age of which it :s the tail end. 
It fills the gap between the end of the last Ice Age about 8000 B.c. and the attainment of 
something like the present climatic conditions. This transitional period in Europe is 
called the Boreal, and was cold and dry. It was followed about 6000 B.c. by the Atlantic 
Period which was warmer and moister there than the present climate. We do not yet 
know what in the Ancient East corresponded with these climatic fluctuations, but we may 
be sure that some fluctuations did occur, and it seems not unreasonable to connect them, 


perhaps indirectly, with the invention of food-production. 


Until about 1948 it was customary also to assign any post-palaeolithic c-lture-stratum 
that yielded stone implements but no pottery to the Mesolithic Period, with the corollary 
that it belonged to the hunting rather than the food-producing stage. We now know of 
three sites where permanent settlements and houses existed, but whose irhabitants did 
not make or use pottery; these are Jericho, Jarmo in Irag, and Kili Ghul Mohammad 
near Quetta in Baluchistan. The first two have provided abundant evidence of food- 
production. So far only preliminary reports have been published by the excavators 
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(two of them in ANTIQUITY) ; but the importance of the discoveries seems to warrant а 
note calling attention to them. 

At Jarmo the cultural deposits are about seven metres thick and pottery is found only 
at the top. ‘Fhe pre-pottery layers have yielded houses of touf (compressed earth) 
resting, in the upper layers, upon a foundation of stone. (Similar houses are built today 
in many countries.) Food-production is proved by the discovery of grains of wheat 
(two varieties) and a legume, of stone querns for grinding the grain, pits for storing it 
and ovens for baking bread. Animal remains included sheep-goat—these bones are only 
with difficulty distinguishable—cattle, pig, dog, and teeth of an equine. The teeth of the 
sheep-goat were mostly of yearlings, which suggests domestication rather than hunting. 
There were a few ground stone axes and adzes, and some flakes of obsidian which must 
have been imported from several hundred miles away and suggest trade. A steatopygous 
female figurine links the culture, however remotely and indirectly, to Africa and the 
Mediterranean. Sixty per cent of the flints found in Level 6 were microliths, but they 
did not resemble those, of Gravettian type, from the cave at Zarzi, and Braidwood main- 
tains that there is a gap between Zarzi (which is mesolithic) and Jarmo. He believes 
that there was a similar gap between the Natufian of Palestine and the earliest neolithic 
there. Against this is the fact that both the Natufian and Jarmo have produced flint 
sickle-blades, implying agriculture. However this may be—and Jericho may solve the 
problem—there does still seem to be a gap between the caves of the Iran Plateau (Zarzi, 
and those excavated by Coon) and Jarmo. It is the last considerable gap in the sequence 
of human cultures. | 

Braidwood, writing before Miss Kenyon's excavations, equated Jarmo with 
Garstang’s levels 10-17 at Jericho, and his insight was abundantly justified. There is 
no need to describe at length Miss Kenyon’s discoveries which readers of ANTIQUITY 
can read of for themselves. She found a well-stratified pre-pottery neolithic settlement, 
with mud-brick houses and a town wall of stone. Тһе site can therefore be regarded as a 
pre-pottery neolithic town. Food-production was indicated by quern-fragments and 
storage-bins. 

It may be asked how settled life—and cooking—was possible with utensils of pottery? 
The answer could be given by any nomad today. But at both Jericho and Jarmo stone 
vessels were found, and at Jarmo receptacles of skin, wood or basketry have been 
suggested. ‘ Of the latter ', says Braidwood, ' we found no trace except for impressions 
in the mud that may have been made by mats or baskets ’. 


Jericho has not yet been dated by radiocarbon, though it is hoped to do so. Jarmo. 


has been dated three times and the results are nicely consistent. Braidwood thinks that 
there is ‘ little doubt that Jarmo began to flourish around 4750 B.C.’ 

The third site, Kili Ghul Mohammad near Quetta in Baluchistan, is some 1500 
miles east of Jarmo. An exploratory excavation was carried out in 1950-51 by Mr Walter 
A. Fairservis on behalf of the American Museum of Natural History. The mound which 
was discovered by Professor Stuart Piggott contains, beneath 6 metres of deposit 
containing potsherds, another deposit nearly as thick without any, but with flint flakes, 
mud brick walls, abundant animal bones (some worked) and charcoal. As at Jarmo 
the lowest level contained no wall-remains. The overlying deposit contained Quetta 
ware, regarded by Piggott as probably ‘the earliest yet identified in Western India’ 
and comparable with those of Susa I, Giyan V and Sialk ITI (p. 75). 

It is not possible to equate the pre-pottery layers of these three sites chronologically ; 
they are too far apart for cultural links to be expected, and only one so far has been 
dated by radiocarbon. They may or шау not be roughly contemporary. All have 
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produced conclusive evidence of permanent habitation, and two at least о: food-produc- 
tion. The evidence of Jarmo, though falling short of proof so far, is in favour cf the 
domestication of food-animals, and that of Kili seems, from the abundance of animal 
bones, to be consistent. What we mos: need now, apart from archaeology, is a study of 
the post-glacial: climatic fluctuations іп the Tigris and Euphrates valleys. Herz the 
techniques of Western Europe, such as pollen analysis and varve-counting seem un.ikely 
to be of any use. Something might perhaps be done with snails which have provec very 
useful in reconstructing the physical and climatic regimes of the black earth region 
between the Blue and White Niles, which geographically resembles thet between the 
Tigris and Euphrates. A series of deep pits dug between the two rivers might be very 
informative, if the digging of them were not prevented by water seepage. 

It is tempting—and we have yielded to the temptation—to speculate on the soread 
of the knowledge of food-production. ‘This must surely have been more {һал the 
transmission of an idea; the actual seed must have been transmitted. If it began in 
the Fertile Crescent, when did it penetrate up the Nile Valley ? The radiocarbon dates 
of the earliest food-production at present known—and of course all are minimum dztes— 
are quite consistent: Jarmo 4750, Fayum about 4000, Shaheinab (Sudan) about 3500. 
(Sites of the Shaheinab type have produced what I believe to be quern-fragments, not 
ochre-grinders). Such a progress does not involve any considerable movement of 
population. It is probable that the earliest dwellers in the Middle Nile region at any 
rate came from the west. My own opinion is that they were wanderers who settled 
down beside the river (and the Favum lake) because it was the only plece where they. 
could grow crops, or at any rate the best place. | О.С.5.С. 


VASES SUPPORTS 


In vol. 23, December 1949, Dr J. Е. S. Stone compared the size, form znd a 
peculiar feature of neolithic objects, believed to be stands for pots, found п Brittany and 
the Channel Islands, with one belonging to the lacustrine culture to the west of Lake 
Victoria in East Africa. The latter is described as used in the fumigation of skins. The 
uses are remote from one another, but there 1s a general similarity in form, namely of a 
saucer or bowl mounted on and moulded in one piece with a cylinder, and in the presence 
in the base cylinder of apertures with no apparent use. There is the further sim larity 
that the East African and some of the European specimens showed perforazions triangular 

„іп shape. Thanks to Dr Stone himself and to information and introductions furnished 
by a friend, Mr N. Teulon Porter, it has been possible to consider a wider range of 
material, part of which weakens and part of which strengthens the analogy, and which 
at the same time brings these and other objects nearer to one another in distribution. 

The European examples are considered first. The Chassey culture of the second 
millennium в.с. in central France contains as one of its components two forms о? vases 
supports, the one cylindrical, the other with a superimposed saucer. Both were found 
at the type and other sites, but the cylirdrical form is dominant in eastern France aad the 
saucer form in the west. ‘The usual size is between 5 and 8 inches, top diamete-, and 
25 to 5 inches in height. Аса later date in the west, these objects were adopted ру the 
megalithic peoples, apparently for ritual or funerary purposes. At the site of Er-Lannic, 
an island in the Gulf of Morbihan in Brittany, and in a series of sites ir. Jersey, zImost 
all the objects found have a ritual association. But this is not to say that a domestic use 
may not have continued. At Er-Lannic, for example, where the objects were fourd in a 
fragmentary state in small stone-built chambers in close juxtaposition to the mənhirs 
of a circle of megaliths, they were mixed up with domestic objects, such as stone апі flint 
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implements, querns and other pottery fragments in soil and ash. An East African 
parallel can be found in the pots or sherds which are commonly found at Mohammedan 
and other graves. It is nevertheless a fact that these © pot-stands’ have not been found 
in a domestic setting in western France, while in the east they have. 

At Er-Lannic, V. le Rouzic excavated no less than 60 chambers and, among well over 
three-quarters of a ton of pottery fragments, was able to identify 162 as vases supports, 80 
being of sufficient size to enable reconstruction of the whole form. Among these 80, 70 
were of the saucer type and то cylinders. Ofthe7o, xo contained perforations of different 
shapes in the base cylinders (4 triangular, 4 rectangular and 2 circular). The perforations 
were cut with care, some of the lines being curved and some of the rectangles having 
rounded corners. Le Rouzic, in his description, assumes that the holes were to assist 
in picking up the objects, but more than half of those with holes had such a general form 
as to be easily grasped by the upper edge, while the circular holes and some of the rect- 
angular ones were narrower than is convenient to a finger-tip. And if they were for this 
purpose, why were they not more general ? There may, of course, have been holes in a 
number of objects of which onlv fragments remain, but in many of these the likelihood 
is precluded by the form of external ornament. Nor can the holes have had anything to 
do with better firing, since pottery is fully dried before it. is fired.  Perforations, again, 
are present in 3 of the ro cylinders, two being rectangular and one diamond-shaped. In 
no case are the perforations associated with any particular size or shape of object and they 
may thus have been purely decorative. 

From Jersey, Mrs J. Hawkes records, in her Archaeology of the Channel Islands, 
Vol. 11, 33 such objects, of which all but one are saucer-type and all but two were found 
on funerary sites. Several of these were definitely charred on the upper surface, showing 
a use other than that of a pot-stand : others equally definitely were not, however, and the 
original unskilled discoverers of two at one site are said to have found pots on them, 
though this of course is not conclusive evidence of use. Out of 13 which were complete 
or present in large enough fragments to enable reconstruction, 5 had holes, all round, in 
the base cylinder. One of these and three of the Er-Lannic objects are featured in 
illustrations 2 to 5. 

Mrs Hawkes considers that the Chassey culture spread from the south of France and 
cites references to vases supports trom Guevaux in Switzerland and Almeria in Spain. 
To these is to be added another from Minorca, published by Professor Margaret Murray 
in Man, 1924, p. 105 (I am indebted to Dr Stone for the reference). The form thus 
reaches well into the Mediterranean. 

A final European reference which I have only at second hand, in a Ms. communication 
from Mr Teulon Porter, appears in a German publication Wohnraum Hausrat, a handbook 
written and illustrated by Otto Vólchers. Mr Porter says that this contains a description 
and illustrations of small objects strongly resembling vases supports, found in Bronze 
Age graves in Silesia. Some of those illustrated present the features of an upper and a 
lower compartment, the lower containing one or more holes. These are said to have 
been thought at first to have been for burning incense, but are now considered to be 
models of charcoal cooking stoves. Dr Stone has kindly looked at the book, which I 
cannot do on account of absence in East Africa and writes * there seems no question that 
the illustrations of the so-called “ Ofenmodelle " recall in a very marked manner our 
vase-supports. If as stated they come from Middle-Late Bronze Age graves of the 
Lausitz culture it would seem that they must be derivative or collateral '. 

Before East African occurrences are discussed, mention must be made of triangular 
perforations in pottery objects of a comparable period from Asia. These come from 
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verbal and Ms. communications from Sir Leonard Woolley. In Mesopotamia he has 
found simple cylinders, i.e. without the upper saucer, which vary in diameter from 6 to 12 
inches and some of which present triangular perforations (ill. 6). These are classified 
as pot-stands, but a number of larger ones, found on the floors of houses, have -races 
of fire in them, suggesting a secondary use as stoves, the holes then having a purpose, 
of radiating heat. Larger objects of the same general type, ranging from 15 to 24 inches 
in diameter, and many again having triangular perforations, were found »iled on top of 
one another as linings of shafts made as domestic drainage pits and here {ле perforations 
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might have had a use for assisting soakage. These are assigned to the period 1750-1500 
B.C. Contemporaneous is another form where a saucer is set on a hollow base, narrow at 
the top and widening to the bottom, this base again presenting, and now for no apparent 
purpose, a number of triangular perforations (ill 7). The saucer sometimes shows 
traces of burnt oil or fat and may have been a lamp, therefore. From further north, 
from the Acropolis at Carchemish, Sir Leonard has furnished photographs of a number 
of roughly similar objects, which for the purposes of classification are termed ‘ cham»agne 
pottery’. Опе of these, the saucer of which is some 7 inches in diameter and the whole 
thing some ro inches high, contains a series of triangular slits in the ster, all the others 
being plain. The horizontal side of the triangle is at the top, while in the Mesopotamian 
specimens it is at the bottom. From further west at Atchana in Syria, Sir Leona:d has 
shown illustrations of nine pot-stands, all except one of which is a simple cylinder, while 
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the one may present the combination of cylinder and saucer. Two of these have circular 
perforations. ‘These are of a slightly earlier period, 2000-1750 В.С. 

A number of additional occurrences of the East African form have come to light. 
Mr G. W. B. Huntingford, of the London University School of Oriental and African 
Studies, has furnished sketches from Buganda and Mpororo in Uganda and Ruanda 
respectively. The former of these is imperforate, while the latter has triangular perfora- 
tions in the base (2/7. 8 and 9). These are 12 inches in diameter by 8 in height and 61 
by 5 respectively and the saucers are much rounded. Roscoe, in The Bakitara, 
illustrates in Plate xxix one from Bunyoro, Uganda, 9 inches by 61 (ill. 10), and sub- 
stantiates Kollmann's description of skin-smoking by illustrating and describing a conical 
wicker frame, two to three feet high, over which was spread a barkcloth, derived from a 
species of Ficus. The purpose was to free the barkcloth of insects by fumigation, a soft 
wood being used on what was in fact a stove to give off a sweet-smelling smoke. In 
Kiziba, Bukoba District, Tanganyika, Kollmann's record is paralleled by that of an object 
illustrated by Rehse in his Kiziba; Land und Leute (though in error upside down) 
and described as a stove. ‘The base of this (Ш. 11) contains four triangular holes. Іп 
Kiziba again, Mr D. J. Powell, District Officer, found in 1950 such a stove still in use 
in a hut at the entrance to the courtyard of the chief, providing heat for his retainers. 
I also was able to examine this object later. It is some 15 inches in diameter апа 9 inches 
in height (ill. 12). It has four square holes in the base, between which and the saucer 
there is no communication. ‘The users did not know why the holes were there: but 
they did in fact use them for moving the stove, a proceeding most intelligible in view of 
the heat of the rim. They remembered the smaller type used for fumigation before’ 
cloth supplanted the skin and barkcloth, referring to it as Aishwa, the small stove, as 
distinct from their own rushwa, the large stove. I also ascertained by enquiry that . 
similar stoves were formerly in use in Buzinza, the most scutheasterly area of the 
lacustrine culture. 

The use for fumigation is substantiated by a communication from Mr Huntingford. 
Mentioning occurrences in Somalia, with specimens in the museum at Mogadishu, he 
says that the stove is there used by women, who fill the upper part with aromatic sub- 
stances among charcoal and then stand over the stove in order to perfume themselves. 
This use I corroborated again in a small shop in Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika, where 
Arabs have for sale shallow pottery bowls with perforated lids. ‘These are imported 
from the Persian Gulf, together with aromatic resin from the Ud tree (not identified) 
and are used for the same purpose. 

The coincidences of form and perforation are too slender and the distribution in 
space and time without intervening links too wide to base on them a hypothesis of a 
common origin of the objects discussed. The perforations in particular may be mere 
casual decoration, such as can easily be sliced out of wet clay with a knife. But at least 
the suggestion arises that the saucer-type vase support of Western Europe may have 
had other purposes, and actual East African ones have been demonstrated. And to the 
probable North African derivation of the West European neolithic culture, there are to 
be added the known communication over a long period between the Persian Gulf and the 
East African coast and the indication of a northern origin of the culture of the lacustrine 
chiefdoms of East Africa. The latter is supported for what it is worth by a tribal tradition 
of one of the Bukoba chiefs, which asserts boldly that the first of his line came from 
Egypt. В. DE Z. HALL. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
Drawings to common scale of about 1:11, derived from :— 


I. Kollmann, Victoria Nyanza, fig. 120, reduced. 
2-5. Illustrations in ANTIQUITY, vol. 23, p. 216, reduced. 
6-7. Sir Leonard Woolley, sketches, reduced. 
8—9. С. W. B. Huntingford, sketches, enlarged. 
то. Roscoe, The ВаЕйаға, Plate xxix, enlarged. 
II. Rehse, Kiziba, Land und Leute, p. 17, reduced. 
12. D. J. Powell, sketch. 


[Incense is still commonly used today in the Sudan in many of the villages, ckiefly 
for the purpose of driving flies out of the rooms, but also because its smell is pleasant. 
Charcoal is burnt іп the saucer and incense scattered on it; the charcoal is made to durn 
more brightly by fanning with a straw fan or with the hand. The base of the vessel has 
triangular perforations which are, іп my opinion, certainly intended to radiate teat ; 
the saucer becomes much too hot to hoid, while the base remains relatively cool. This 
handling is required because the vessel is usually filled with glowing charcoal from a 
fire in the cook-house and carried to tne living-room. During my recent tour ir. the 
Sudan I bought an incense-burner and used it regularly, so that I was able to test this 
explanation of the purpose of the perforations by experiment. One might hazarc the 
guess that the ritual use of incense in burial-rites was an extension of its. domestic use 
and originally had the same purpose ; once established it persisted long after that purpose 
was forgotten. О.С.5.С.] 


ANOTHER FIND OF MANUSCRIPTS IN PALESTINE 


The caves on the shores of the Dead Sea have produced yet another set of ancient 
writings, quite distinct from the first and at another place. The facts are recorded by 
Mr G. Lankester Harding in a short but appetizing article in the current Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly (May-October 1952). Before describing them, however, it is 
necessary to enumerate the. sites concerned, to avoid confusion. (1) The orizinal 
discovery of what have hitherto been called the Dead Sea Scrolls was ir a cave called 
Qumran (map reference: 1932, 1282), and it is proposed in future to call them. the 
QuMRAN SCROLLS. (2) About half a kilometre south of the first site is a small inhabited 
site called Кнінвет QuMRAN, where, as Mr Harding thinks, lived the people whc put 
the scrolls in the cave about А.р. 70. (3) At a distance of seven hours’ walk 5.Е. of 
Bethlehem are some caves in the Wady Muraba‘at (1936, 1277) where the new finds have 
been made. These are to be called the Muraspa‘at Manuscripts. 

KHIRBET QumRAN, excavated by Mr Harding, consisted of a main building (37 x 30 
metres) with outlying rooms. ‘ Sunk into the floor of one of the rooms was a jar identical 
with most of those found in the [Qumran] Scrolls Cave’. On the floor beside it was a 
coin of about A.D. xo, and numerous other coins range from this date to about А.Г. 67. 
On this evidence the Scrolls themselves are now given a terminus post quem of about 
A.D. 70. ‘This agrees well with the central date of the radiocarbon test whose ranze is 
167 B.C. to A.D. 237. The site may be identified with a settlement of the Essenes ‘ above 
Engeddi’ mentioned by Pliny. This identification is supported by the presence of a 
unique cemetery of more than 1000 graves. 

Мару MURABA'AT contains four caves whose contents ‘ will have a vital bearirg on 
the dating of the [Qumran] Scrolls’. They are protected from rain and full of a fine 
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dust, embarrassing to the excavators but excellent in preserving perishable materials. 
Cave п produced most of the f unique papyrus and leather manuscript fragments °. 
The bulk of them were found in rats’ nests. Archivists usually curse the rodents which 
nibble at manuscripts, but here they may well have to thank them for unwittingly pre- 
serving what would otherwise not have survived. The deposits were stratified ; at the 
base was an undisturbed chalcolithic layer with Ghassulian sherds ; then came one with 
remains ranging from Chalcolithic to the Iron Age; and at the top one with sherds of 
the Chalcolithic and Iron Ages and the 2nd century A.D. 

The documentary material * is closely dated in the 2nd century A.D.’ ; it © consists 
mostly of letters and business documents, with a very few fragmentary pieces of biblical 
books, Genesis, Exodus and Deuteronomy. One document in Greek, a marriage con- 
tract, is dated in the seventh year of Hadrian, A.D. 124; another Greek document is an 
agreement for a loan. ‘There are also fragments of what appears to be a literary com- 
position, possibly historical, in a very beautiful book hand, though much of the [other ?] 
material is written in a cursive hand, and is very difficult to read. 

‘Among the Hebrew material are several fragmentary copies of what appears to be 
the proclamation by Simeon ben Kosibah of the second revolt of the Jews, against 
Hadrian . . . Coins of the second revolt (A.D. 132-135) confirm the dating. Another 
interesting piece is a phylactery, written on a torn strip of thin leather in tiny but very 
clear characters. It was rolled up and enclosed in another piece of leather which had 
been torn or cut from some Greek manuscript . . . 

* A very curious find was a leather bag which upon examination turned out to be made 
of two sheets of a Greek or perhaps a Latin manuscript. The writing is very faint, and 
it has not yet been possible to read it; infra-red photography is being called in to help 
in the interpretation of all the documents. ‘There are several cases of palimpsests, one 
of which is in the early Phoenician type of script . . . 

“Теге is no connection of any kind between this series of caves and that in which 
the Dead Sea [Qumran] Scrolls were found. The latter was a depository for a library 
in times of trouble, whereas the Muraba‘at caves were dwelling places. ‘The nature of 
the documents from the two places emphasizes this, and they are further widely separated 
in both space and time ’, but of course the later find will have an important bearing upon 
the earlier one when there has been time to study it fully. | 

“Тһе same number of the Quarterly contains an article by Dr Birnbaum on the 
Hymns Scroll from Qumran which on purely palaeographic grounds he dates to the end 
of the rst century B.C. or the beginning of the rst century А.р.—а conclusion which is in 
full agreement with the new evidence summarized above. 

Mr Hamilton has an important and most interesting article on the topography of 
Jerusalem in the 4th century А.р. and on the degree of confidence with which we may 
accept the traditional identification of such famous sites as Golgotha and the Holy 
Sepulchre. Nehemia Zori produces evidence that the ancient site of Endor was a small 
tell beside the Wadi Ein es Safsafa, one kilometre N.E. of Indur—whose name, transferred 
from thence, preserves that of the ancient one. Finally, Miss Kenyon contributes a long 
and fully illustrated preliminary report on the excavations at Jericho in 1952, supple- 
menting the one already published in ANTIQUITY. 

The Editor is to be congratulated on producing a really first-rate number of the 
Quarterly.’ We have also to thank him and the bodies responsible for publishing it (the 
Palestine Exploration Fund and the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem) for 
permission to quote the above extracts and to thank Mr Harding also for his consent. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT GLASTONBURY ABBEY, 1952 


Excavations at Glastonbury Abbey were restarted in 1951 under a joint Committee 
representing the Society of Antiquaries and the Somerset Archaeological Society 
(ANTIQUITY, XXV, 213) ; a second season of four weeks was carried out in July and August, 
1952. ‘The range of Saxon buildings, running north and south and located in the previous 
year, was further explored. It is now known to extend for at least 150 feet and at the 
north end reaches to within 60 feet of the Saxon church. A further trench 20 feet 
nearer the church disclosed no trace of the building. In its place was part of the 
cemetery, including slab-built graves of a primitive appearance. One of the graves lay 
under the floor of the 12th century cloister, which had disturbed the enclosing stones. 
The filling of this grave yielded a coin of Edward the Confessor and fragments of late 
Saxon pottery. The level at which the burial occurred was so high that the surface of 
the contemporary cemetery must have lain at least 3 feet above the adjaceat buildings, 
thus confirming the statement of William of Malmesbury that St. Dunstzn raised the 
cemetery up as a mound that it might be removed from all surrounding noise (Vita Sancti 
Dunstani, 17—Rolls Series: Memorials of St. Dunstan, 272). This arrangement 
appears to have continued till the end, for though the west walk of the 12th century and 
later cloisters cut across the edge of the cemetery, there is no trace of a west range in 
this area, an omission difficult to explain in an abbey of the importance aad wealth of 
Glastonbury. Further west, but still apparently within the bounds of the ancient 
cemetery, the east wall of the Chapel of St. Michael was located. The masonry is late 
medieval, but it is hoped that the interior which lay outside the area explorec will provide 
evidence of the earlier building suggested by the dedication. Also within the area of the 
cemetery were post-holes dug into the natural clay of the subsoil. These were demon- 
strably earlier than the roth century, but sufficient are not yet located to form a plan. 
Their size suggests that they may belong to early buildings of wattle, perhaps of the 
same age as the ancient wattled church of St. Mary, which survived till the fire of 1184. 
It is intended to continue the exploration of the cemetery in 1953. 

' C. A. RALEGH RADFORD, 


RINGHAM LOW—A CORRECTION 


Since writing our note on the identification of Bateman’s Ringham Low (ANTIQUITY, 
March 1052, pp. 41-3), we have had the opportunity of examining Ba-eman's Mss. 
diaries, along with Llewellyn Jewitt’s original water colour sketches of the sizes excavated 
by Bateman, including Ringham Low}. These sketches, from which Jewitt’s published 
line drawings were taken, must claim a very high authority in any discussion of the tomb. 
They show that in two important details our own description must be amended. 

г. There is no authority for our statement that the southern side о? Chamber I 
was missing when Bateman dug it, or for our suggestion that it should be reconstructed 
to parallel the northern side, i.e. as one long slab overlapping a shorter block. It is 
clear from Jewitt's sketch that what we have called Bateman's ‘ reconstruction ' (loc. cit., 
fig. 2) represents the chamber as Bateman actually found it. Its lack 5f symmetry 
makes it, of course, all the more remarkable. 


1 These valuable mss, which are being studied in detail by Mrs Margaret Fowler, were shown 
to the Sheffield meeting of the Prehistoric Society through the courtesy of the Director of the City 
Museum, Sheffield. The sketches of Ringham Low аге оп рр. 42a, b of T. Bateman, Illustrations 
of Antiquity. 
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2. The stones used for the side and end slabs of this chamber, including the odd 
squarish stone at its noftheast corner, are roughly uniform in height. We may take it 
then that Bateman’s figure for the depth of the chamber—3 feet 6 inches—does represent 
the general height of the side slabs above the floor. Our suggestion that the corner stone, 
overlapped as it is by a side slab, was in fact a tall ‘ pillar-stone comparable to those at 
Five Wells and Minning Low, is now seen to be groundless. 

It follows that Ringham Low does not, in fact, belong to the distinctive Peak type 
of chambered tomb which can be seen in both chambers at Five Wells and in the central 
chamber at Minning Low. If a parallel is to be sought in Derbyshire, it is with Green 
Low, near Aldwark; but neither this tomb nor Chamber I at Ringham Low are 
sufficiently determinate in form to make morphological comparisons profitable. 

LESLIE and ELIZABETH ALCOCK. 
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FLINT QUARRIES : the Sources of Tools and, at the same time, the Faztories of the 
American Indian. By KIRK BRYAN. Papers of the Peabody Museum о; Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University, vol. xvi, No. 3 (1950): рр. 40, 20 text-figures, 
т plate. Published by the Museum at Cambridge, Mass. $2.00. 


The late Professor Kirk Bryan has done a most valuable service to archaeology in 
reviewing the evidences which are to be obtained by studying the flint quarries of the 
American Indian, for they have a most important bearing on primitive economics. He 
was at pains to refute the view of W. E. Holmes, that flint quarrying as practised by 
American aborigines was, like modern quarrying, purely an extractive industry. 

According to Holmes’ view, the quarried masses were reduced to a form—the 
. * blank '—which was transported elsewhere for later re-working into usable shapes sach 
as predominate on village sites. Apart from stone-working tools, the material on quzrry 
sites consists, according to Holmes, of waste flakes, broken blanks and other rejects. 
Bryan, on the other hand, maintains that the so-called ‘ blanks’ are mostly discarded 
bifaced axe-heads, which, when broken in working timber, had been frequently pu- to 
use as cores for the production of scrapers. He found that some quarry sites abound 
with utilized flakes and all sorts of roughly finished implements suitable for working wood 
and bone. Не therefore infers that flin- quarries were the factory sites for the manu- 
facture of a wide range of implements. Не points out that transport of stone for long 
distances is much more difficult under primitive conditions than the transport of wood 
and bone, and that, since the fashioning of utensils from these materials or a large scale 
requires quantities of flint tools, it is probable that flint quarries would commonly be the 
scene of several industries. "The reduction or transformation of a mined product is cnly 
likely to have been carried out far from the quarry when there were ready means of 
transport, or when the particular material required was only available in regions where 
food supply was very limited. 

Bryan says the fact that siliceous stone is more tractable when it is freshly quar-ied 
Can be used as another argument agains: the theory of ‘blanks’; although in this con- 
nection Holmes offered an interesting explanation of some of the caches of flint bifaces 
which have been found from time to time. He suggested that they were ‘blanks’ which 
had been buried to retain their ‘ quarry water’, and therefore ease of working. Bryan 
admits that the American Indians sometimes traded flint and made use of ‘>lanks’. For 
instance, he quotes the discovery of two caches of grey flint in New Mexico. One cache 
consisted of 44 finished implements; but the other, comprising 14 pieces, included 
rough ovate bifaces, which he says ‘ might justifiably be considered “ blanks ” °, and two 
nodules, “ one flaked just enough to show the clear grey flint underlying the surface crust, 
as though to give the buyer an idea of its value’. These caches were 200 miles from the 
outcrop of Triassic flint in Texas whence they had been carried. 

Some of the author's arguments are unconvincing, and one is left wizh the feeling 
that one theory has been countered by another, when they are not quite mutually exclusive. 
However there are many facts and notions in this monograph which will prove useful to 
Old World prehistorians, particularly those who are studying Neolithic axe-2ead factories 
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and the attendant trade. The student of Palaeolithic industries will also find points of 
interest. It may not surprise him that utilizable flakes struck from broken bifaces on 
Indian quarry sites include both Clactonoid and Levalloisoid forms. 

KENNETH P. OAKLEY. 


HISTORY OF THE PRIMATES. By W. E. Le Gros CLARK. British Museum, 

1949. Illustrated, 112 pp. and bibliography. Price, 2s 6d. 

This excellent handbook is one of the series of guides to the Department of Geology 
published by the British Museum (Natural History) and is the companion volume to 
Man the Tool-Maker, by Dr K. P. Oakley. 

Professor Le Gros Clark calls his book an ‘Introduction to the study of Fossil Man’ 
and he has given us a very satisfactorily complete introduction. He does not make the 
mistake so many writers on scientific subjects make of assuming too much knowledge on 
the part of his readers, with the result that the most callow student could read this book 
with profit and pleasure. 

The opening pages are devoted to a rapid but comprehensive survey of man's position 
in the animal kingdom and the classification of that kingdom with a brief outline of the 
history of the system of classification. Then follows a history of the evolutionary theory, 
the evidence in support of evolution and a description of the use of fossils in tracing 
evolutionary history. Professor Le Gros Clark then explains the time scales used by 
geologists and palaeontologists in their study of fossils, and shows how from a study of 
the bones and teeth, preserved as fossils, palaeontologists are able to reconstruct extinct 
forms, and how the bones and teeth can be used for comparative purposes to demonstrate 
the process of evolution. 

Only then, when the necessary basis of general knowledge has been firmly laid does 
the author come to the primates themselves. He traces their development from ancestral 
mammalian forms, through various stages and side lines up to Homo Sapiens. More 
detailed discussion is given to the various fossil Hominidae and fossil apes, in particular 
the very interesting Australopithecinae and a chapter is devoted to the Pleistocene period 
and the origin of Homo Sapiens. A useful bibliography for further reading is given at 
the end. | 

An interesting observation, which alone would serve to raise the book from the 
realms of a mere guidebook towards those of philosophy, occurs in the discussion of 
modern evolutionary trends which point to a modification of the brain of man. The 
author reminds us that if man cannot learn to live peaceably with his fellows his very 
highly developed intelligence may cause him to follow the example of other groups of 
animals who have in the past gained ' a temporary ascendancy by an exaggerated develop- 
ment of some particular structural mechanism. He may become extinct’. This would 
seem to be a peculiarly apt note on which to end a study of, largely, extinct forms. 

The book can be unreservedly recommended as an enj joyable and thought-provoking 
form of scientific reading which will prove of value not only to the student but to the 
general reader, who may perhaps not wish to study the subject in minute detail but who 
desires a sound general knowledge of it written in a readable way. For the expert it 
forms a conveniently condensed outline of present knowledge on the subject. 

The illustrations are clear and excellently documented, and a real attempt has been 
made to place them in their appropriate positions in the text—very refreshing in these 
days when most other considerations have to give way to those of economy. 

Once again the British Museum should be congratulated on its choice of author 
and the excellence of its production. J.D.C. 
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THE LASCAUX CAVE PAINTINGS. By FERNAND WINDELS. Faber and Faber. 
London, 1949. 136 pp. Profusely illustrated with photographs and colour plates. 
Price, 425. 

To those who have not been privileged to visit the painted cave of Lascaux in the 
Dordogne Department of France no mere book of photographs or descriptive account 
can even begin to convey the deep, almost spiritual, experience which the sight of these 
paintings affords. Part of the wonder of such a visit is due to the excellent preservation, 
display and lighting methods adopted by the French authorities. ‘The original mystery 
and beauty of the caves are faithfully preserved and the lighting is used solely to illumine 
the paintings. The entry into the cave and the first sight of the magnificent painted 
frieze looking as fresh as if it had been executed only yesterday affords one of the most 
breathtaking spectacles of life, both to the layman and to the prehistorian. 

The best substitute is undoubtedly the photographs of M. Windels. M. Windels, 
who as the Abbé Breuil says in his personal note at the beginning of the bock, was one of 
the first to visit and photograph the cave of Lascaux, has sought to portray the wonder 
and beauty of these ancient paintings so that those less fortunate may share in the 
experience of a visit to them. In this he has succeeded so far as anyone could succeed in 
so difficult a task. The many excellent photographs with which the book is illustrated 
serve to provide the reader with a mental picture of the paintings and engravings in the 
cave, and the plates in colour reproduce very faithfully the colourings of the originals. 

M. Windels takes his readers as one might say, оп a tour of Lascaux, We start in 
the little town of Montignac, traverse the smiling countryside to the cave and then are 
led expertly through the various passages and caverns, seeing the paintings as we go 
until again we leave the cave and re-enter the open air. 

M. Windels elicits the aid of Mlle. Annette Laming, of the Department of 
Prehistory, Musée de l'Homme, in a short account of the geology and chranology of the 
paintings, a discussion of the craft and techniques employed in their execution and of 
what is known or can be conjectured as to their significance, magical, religicus or artistic. 

In a work of this nature it is of course not possible, and perhaps also no: desirable, to 
go at very great length into questions of age and period, but certain inconsistencies are 
immediately apparent. As Professor Hawkes, the translator, mentions in his preface, 
there is not at Lascaux any great mass of excavated material and data on which conclusions 
could be based with any degree of finality. Most of the conjectures as to aze and period 
are based on points of style, which while being strongly suggestive cannot be considered 
conclusive—rather like the dating of stone implements on a purely typological basis ! 
Perigordian is the age to which the Abbé Breuil assigns these paintings, but one discon- 
certing fact pointed out by the author and his collaborator is that the styles of Lascaux 
can be made to fit into either the Perigordian or the Magdalenian, according to the 
classification of the Abbé Breuil. And the difference in time between the Aurignacian- 
Perigordian, given by Zeuner as 100,000 в.с. (Dating the past, and Edition, 1950, p. 202) 
and the radiocarbon date for Lascaux, 14,465-12,665, В.С. (Archaeology, 1v, т. Spring, 
1951, p. 56, quoting Chicago Nat. Hist. Mus. Bull., vol. 22 no. 1, Jan. 1951, pp. 6~7), is so 
great as to make it imperative that a great deal of further detailed work should be done 
on this question before any final pronouncement is ventured upon. At the moment 
the question must be regarded as non-proven. 

The great merit of the book lies not in any learned discussion of scientific problems, 
though the author and Mlle. Laming have been eminently successful in outlining these 
for their readers, but it lies in the provision of a comprehensive pictorial record of one of 
the wonders of the world. In and through the photographs and descriptions of M. 
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Windels the paintings of Lascaux will * come alive ' for countless readers who may never 
` see them in the flesh, and for those who are more fortunate they will provide a valuable 
record to reawaken the experiences of that never to be forgotten visit. Through these 
photographs, so well conceived and so excellently reproduced, we can, as Monsieur 
А. Leroi-Gourhan says in his introduction, have a vision of the men who made the paint- 
ings and can perhaps penetrate just a little into the workings of their minds. 

It is as a pictorial record that M. Windels' book excels and as such we should con- 
gratulate him on a first class production. J.D.C. 


THE HERITAGE OF EARLY BRITAIN. By various members of Cambridge 
University. G. Belt and Sons, 1952. 125. 


Lectures do not always come well through the ordeal of printing, nor do all of these. 
But there are some good things in all of them, and we.can hardly have too many books 
which interpret the work of specialists to the intelligent public. This is therefore the 
-sort of book that will appeal to all readers of ANTIQUITY. There is a plan to the book ; 
it starts with an essay by Dr Glyn Daniel on the peoples of prehistoric Britain. ‘There 
follows one on their mode of life by Dr J. G. D. Clark. Mr de Navarro is, as ever, both 
stimulating and learned in his discussion of the Celts and their art. There follow 
essays on the Roman occupation by the late Rev. M. P. Charlesworth, who organized 
the lectures and to whom the book is dedicated ; on the Celtic West by Mrs Chadwick ; 
the Foundations of England, by Р. Н. Blair; and the Norman Conquest by E. Miller. 
The Editor, the Rev. M. D. Knowles, completes the Heritage after the manner of a 
Greek chorus. | 
The names of the contributors are a guarantee of the goods provided, and if there are 
occasional deviations they mostly relate to things that are still controversial or matters 
of opinion. I still adhere to my original thesis that the Late Bronze Age was introduced 
by invaders, not traders, for the reasons given when the thesis was propounded (p. 27). 
Traders do not create new types of earthwork and pottery. The implied definition of 
barbarians (top of p. 178) as people whose emotions and sensibilities and imaginations 
were not as keen as ours is one that Professor Childe would probably not accept, and it is 
too subjective and question-begging to be of use to the archaeologist and historian. Were 
the Greeks barbarians because they lacked our power of appreciating beautiful scenery ? 
Are artistic cannibals and head-hunters barbarians’? The suggestion (pp. 185-6) that 
certain European developments would not have influenced England but for the Normas 
Conquest is the purest speculation. England would have been spared the influx of 
Norman barons who endowed monasteries with land often taken by force from the 
legitimate holders and who often robbed the monasteries also of their land ; but is there 
any reason to suppose that the more desirable European cultural influences, which 
flowed in steadily throughout the Saxon period, would not have continued to infiltrate 
and vitalize our culture ? England is geographically open to such influences, and has 
been so since prehistoric times ; they do not need to be forcibly introduced. Тһе great 
school of Northumbrian art was not introduced by conquest, and some of its roots were 
in the eastern Mediterranean. As Professor Knowles admits, it is both impossible and 
unprofitable to speculate about what would have happened if the Norman Conquest 
had not taken place. But to argue ' post hoc, ergo propter hoc' is not surely very 
different; and it is a matter of opinion whether certain alleged results of that conquest 
were, in fact, as the context implies, desirable elements of European culture. Bya 
similar process of reasoning one might argue that they led ultimately to the Eo P 
| O.G.S.C. 
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IRON AGE CULTURES IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA. By RoGER Summers ; 
Presidential Address to Section E of the S. African Assoc. for the Advancement »f 
Science, delivered at Salisbury, July, 1950. Printed in the South African Fournal 
of Science, November, 1950, pp. 95-107. 

This is an attempt to see as a whole the various cultures which occupied 5. Rhodesia 
between the end of the Stone Age hunting regime (or rather its supersession) and the 
political extinction of native African rule in 1893. ‘The treatment is purely arcraeological, 
representing the application in a new and untilled field of a discipline which has success- 
fully recreated European prehistory. ‘The resemblance holds good even in details, amd 
we find our old friends Iron Age A, B, C and AB reappearing, with of course other 
connotations, in the southern hemisphere. [хол Age A, originating perhaps in the north, 
is poverty stricken, and dated somewhere in the 1st millennium of this era. В 1s rich 
and ostentatious, with ‘ decorated stonework, immense walls, highly ornamented poly- 
chrome pottery, gold and bronze ornaments, carved ivories and imports from Europe 
and the Orient’. Mr Summers thinks that ‘the much publicised “Empire of 
Monomotapa" may have borne our Вт culture. If this hypothesis is correct, Iron Aze 
Ві, which was in decline in 1506, probably arrived here during the т4 or 15th 
century’. Тһе building of the ‘ acropolis’ at Zimbabwe is placed in the rsth century, 
and of the ‘ temple’ in the 17th. Mr Summers is * convinced that our great monumerts 
are African in execution and that the dwellers therein were racially akin to our modern 
natives; on the other hand some of the ideas underlying the culture probably hac a 
foreign origin and may have been introduced by non-Africans’. A sane and sound 
opinion, based.on fact not fancy and uninfluenced by political and racial bias. ‘Tne 
treatment is equally commendable; there are distribution-maps of stamped wares, 
ruin wares, pre-European mines and stone buildings, and a chronological table clarifying 
the facts and conclusions reached. It i$ fascinating to watch the Advancement of Science 
being achieved in a new land by methods tested and proved in the old ones ; how muzh 
more fascinating than the hokus-pokus about King Solomon's mines which still befudd es 
the ignorant and credulous! Great things аге being achieved for South African prehistcry 
by the few, but the many have not yet begun to realize it. . O.G.S.C. 


FOUR HUNDRED CENTURIES OF CAVE ART, by Аввё Н. BREUIL : fransla:ed 
| by Miss Mary Е. BOYLE; realised by Fernand Windels—Centre d'Etudes et de 
„ Documentation Préhistoriques, Montignac Dordogne, France, 1952. Price not stared 

but ascertained to be £7. 


The Abbé Breuil, doyen of Old Stone Age archaeology, has a secure place in the 
ranks of the great pioneers. It is just half a century since his life's work began ; he Las 
virtually created the study of Quaternary art, whose definitive recognition dates omly 
from 1902 (see fig. 335), and he has become a legend in his own lifetime, which has been 
wholly devoted to the advancement of learning. Не is no arm-chair stud=nt (see fig. 
235), and his field-work has covered most of the Old World. His work in cther related 
branches of archaeology—the study of implementiferous drift-deposits and the typolcgy 
of art mobilier—has been equally distinguished ; and it is often forgotten that one of ais 
earliest efforts was a masterly survey oi the Bronze Age remains of the Paris Basin. Srch 
a record of disinterested devotion has earned, and received, the gratitude and homage of 
his fellow workers everywhere, and of the many pupils he has inspired and trained. 

This book is a corpus of the cave art which Breuil has studied in Eurore, chiefly in 
France and Northern Spain. It will be a long time before anyone else arises with the 
same profound knowledge, and it is most useful to have Breuil’s mature opinions in tais 
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convenient form. ‘These advantages outweigh the book’s many defects, for which we 
expect the Abbé is not directly responsible. 

It begins with a dithyrambic Foreword (misprinted ‘ Forewords’ in the List of 
Contents, at the end of the book) addressed to a ‘ very ancient young girl ' whose portrait 
adorns a rock in South Africa. Then follows a brief history of the subject, with dates of 
some of the more important discoveries from Altamira in 1879 to Lascaux in 1940. The 
next 472 pages on the Origins of Art contain many valuable remarks on interpretation 
which are, however, themselves often difficult to interpret. Тһе first paragraph ends in 
the air, with a lost relative pronoun, and the thirteenth consists of a single involved and 
quite unintelligible sentence of 125 words. The translation of the last two paragraphs 
effectively and tantalizingly conceals Breuil’s views on the connection, if any, between 
Upper Palaeolithic and Neolithic art. A section on the Age of the Painted Caves has 
an ungrammatical paragraph-sentence of 113 words. Вгеші is sceptical of the value of 
radiocarbon dating for the cave period, and even regards some of the dates (unspecified) 
thus obtained for the English post-glacial Mesolithic as little less than absurd. That 
surely is going too far; one of them at least—that putting Star Carr in the 8th millen- 
nium—is just what one would have expected on other grounds. Long before radiocarbon, 
some of us considered that the absolute dates given to the Upper Palaeolithic were far 
too high; radiocarbon dates confirm our scepticism and are on the whole consistent. 
But it is still too early for dogmatic statements. 

The illustrations are the most important part of the book. They are partly photo- 
graphic and partly from drawings made by Breuil or copied therefrom by his collaborators. 
In several instances both drawings and photographs of the same picture are reproduced ; 
and in a few of these there are considerable divergences. If we compare the photograph 
of the Altamira bison (fig. 17) with the drawing (fig. 9) we see on the photograph three 
rather indistinct broad lines immediately behind the forelegs; on the drawing one of these 
is represented as an extra foreleg but the other two are omitted. Тһе forelegs themselves 
are seen in the photograph to have a marked foreward thrust; in the drawing they seem 
to hang limp and at a diferent angle to the body. The drawing represents the horn as 
S-shaped, but the photograph shows the upper part quite differently, with no trace of 
the upper curve. The drawing of the muzzle shows more than the photograph, but of 
course in this case more may be visible on the original than the reproduction shows. 
This drawing differs in many minor details from the other smaller one on the coloured 
plate (fig. 3). 2 

This coloured plate is certainly deficient in other respects. Comparing it with 
fig. 2 we find that on the former the mouth and nostril, beautifully clear on the photo- 
graph, аге-а mere smudge, and the face as a whole is very badly drawn. ‘The left foreleg 
(as seen by an observer) is perfectly clear on the photograph but grossly miscopied on the 
drawing, which misrepresents it as extending into the dewlap in an anatomically impos- 
sible manner. ‘The other foreleg is also very inaccurately drawn. 

The most glaring disagreement between drawings and photographs 13 in fig. 130, 
where on the same page are reproduced both a drawing and a photograph of the so-called 
‘Sorcerer’ of Les Trois Fréres. Though the photograph is only 34 inches square 
and rather indistinct, it reveals a palpable error in the delineation of the arms. On the 
photograph these are represented by dark slightly curved bands, continuous from the 
shoulder to the hands, and there is no bend at the elbows. On the drawing there is a 
sharp right-angle bend at the elbow. The body-markings are miscopied, the portion 
showing white being made too narrow in proportion to its width, and being made to 
continue into the arm, which the photograph shows quite plainly that it does not. 
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These discrepancies are serious because it is the drawings and not the photogrephs 
which are most commonly reproduced, and it is from the drawings that mos: people 
form their opinion of the art of the cave-men. That may be unfortunate, but it is 60; 
few can see the originals. Тһе pictures are admittedly difficult subjects for photography, 
but that merely places an additional responsibility on the draughtsman арс on (ле a-tist 
who copies the original drawings. The Altamira bisons and the so-called ‘ Sorcerer ' 
have appeared in many text-books. We now find that we have been пиз ей іг certain 
cases where comparisons can be made and the drawings checked, and we naturally worder 
how often we may have been misled in cases where no such comparisons are possible. 

But while it is always difficult (though far from impossible) to secure good photo- 
graphs of these time-worn paintings, those cut in the rock-or hardened clay skoulc be 
quite easy. Fig. 163, a bison at Niaux, ‘one of the finest known examples of this sort of 
engraving on clay’, is either badly out of focus or over-enlarged from a small negat-ve ; 
we suspect the former. ‘The lighting was excellent when the photograph was tazen. 
What a pity thus to spoil so fine a work of art by so elementary a fault! Fig. 524 (Levanzo) 
is equally lacking in definition, though an easy subject ; and so are several others. When 
we think of the skill and money lavished by publishers of ‘ glossies ' and sakes-catalogues 
on the art of later periods, including the present, it seems odd that man's earliest efforts 
should be thus maltreated. 

We have already mentioned some obscure passages in the text; un-ortunately it 
has many other defects, chiefly in editing and translating. Errors that should have Leen 
corrected in proof abound: Lybian, frescces, ockres, monographies, absur», Gravefian, 
one thousand millions years. Pages 254 and 255 have three illustrations and four captiens! 
One is given two figure-numbers (283 and 285) though it forms a single picture extending 
across two pages; this occurs elsewhere, but not consistently. The caption, too, is “егу 
awkwardly divided between the two pages. But a worse example is on pages Ісо-І 
where another picture is similarly divided; the left part is called ‘ fig. -14' and the 
right part ‘ fig. 115 (ctd.) '. The divided caption ends with a full stop in the middle of 
a sentence, giving it an absurd appearance (' Below, a bird on a sort of’). Fig. 235 
(which is a lovely picture of four generations of archaeologists) is also divided (inevitadly) 
between two pages, but is not, like the last mentioned, given two different figure-numters. 
The captions are printed on pp. 230-1, but transposed, the continuation preceding the 
first part instead of following it. Тһе wording of the captions is haphazard and wiim- 
sical, following no sort of system. Fig. 153 (Niaux) is described as ‘ Pretzy little Маск 
horse’ ; * fig. 323 (contd.) ’—-which is really fig. 322 continued—is a ‘ beautiful Horse’ ; 
but it would need a good judge of horseflesh to distinguish the prettiness from the beauty. 
These epithets are unnecessary in what should be an objective presentation of facts. We 
do not need to know what the caption-writer thinks about horses. We do however reed 
an orderly and correct system of numbering, and we also need (but are not ziven) figare- 
numbers inserted in the text at the appropriate places. То do this means a loz of 
drudgery, but that is what nine-tenths of the making of books is. 

This editorial sloyenliness. is.equalled or even surpassed by the gaucheries of trans- 
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lation. Throughout, the French idiom is retained, once even keeping the inverted o-der 
of words (‘ arabesques “ macaroni " °’, p. 22). On the same page ‘ wall art’ is said to 
have ‘ sprung of that contemporary branch, the decorating of small objects’. On p. 45 
(which has several misprints) we read about lines cut ‘ with a pecking by a sort of pick 


relatively heavy, but which might be a quartz pebble or a flint core'. On p. 21 the 


second sentence has a singular verb and a plural subject ('there exists . . . human 
groups’). То counterbalance this, on p. 24 a singular subject has a plural verb, with an 
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historical present thrown in for good value. Someone, on p. 16, ‘ accomplished himself 
of this task’. Sentences are often separated by acomma only. And so on. 

The expression ' Reindeer civilization ’ is not one that commends itself. The word 

‘ civilization’ cannot be used of hunting groups which flourished (according to the 
author) at least fifteen thousand years before Christ. ‘The proper and accepted term іп 
English is ‘ culture’. 

These criticisms cover the style of the text, which is a translation, and the quality 
of the illustrations. То what extent the drawings reproduced on the plates are Breuil’s 
originals depends upon the meaning of the word ‘realize’ in the title. We suspect 
that it covers a multitude of minor, but of course unintentional, divergences, inevitable 
in the copy of a copy. Nevertheless, our dominant feeling is one of gratitude in getting 
so much from Breuil’s own hand (in the text) and so many photographs reproduced in a 
readily available form. One can feel nothing but admiration for the courage with which 
the master has shouldered the ‘ great duty . . . of trying to publish, in these exceptionally 
difficult times, the study of European graphic art to which I have devoted fifty years of 
my Ше”; and we hope that nothing we have said will discourage the intention to publish 

° complete monographs of several of the decorated caverns, copied by [Breuil] and still 
unpublished °. O.G.S.C. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE FIELD. Ву О. С. S. CRAWFORD. 10x74, pp. 272 

33 pls. and 44 figs. London: Phoenix House, 1953. 2 guineas. 

This handsomely produced book, whose purpose is ‘ to draw attention to the chief 
things that a person interested in archaeology will meet with rambling over the country- 
side ’, is a notable addition to the already substantial body of authoritative archaeological 
literature which has been written, primarily for the general reader, within recent years : 
it is to hoped therefore that the rather high price will not preclude it from obtaining the 
wide circulation that it deserves. After tracing the development of antiquarian studies 
in Britain, Dr Crawford follows the pattern of his own admirable little pamphlet on 
Field Archaeology, originally published for the Ordnance Survey in 1932, and devotes 
separate chapters to each of the various classes of ancient monuments which the field- 
worker is likely to encounter, e.g. prehistoric tracks and Roman roads, megaliths and 
round barrows, huts and houses, native camps, linear earthwortks, Celtic fields, Roman 
earthworks, medieval castle mounds and parks, and even such relatively infrequent and 
little-known remains as those of quern-quarries. Not only аге the principle character 
istics of these monuments described, with copious references, but much sound, practical 
advice is given on how to detect and record them. ‘The importance of making the fullest 
use of maps, air-photographs and any available documentary sources is continually 
emphasised ; and, from his wide experience of field work in other lands, Dr Crawford 
culls many interesting parallels between the cultures of prehistoric and present-day 
primitive peoples. Although the greater part of the material contained in these chapters 
will be familiar to scholars, much useful factual information is presented for the first 
time in the appendices which deal with such varied topics as dene-holes, meres, defensive 
linear earthworks (including a topographical survey of Wansdyke), and an evaluation 
of the present state, and future prospects, of field archaeology 1n Africa. 

Inevitably, Dr Crawford's own researches and predilections occupy a dominant 
place in the. book. Thus, while the principles of detection and recording which he 
enunciates are of general application, the bulk of the examples of British monuments 
cited in the text are drawn from Wessex ; and, as he freely admits, he is more at home 
with prehistoric and medieval earthworks than with Roman. Although a few exceptions 
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occur, it is misleading to state (p. 180) that entrances to Roman forts are defended by 
traverses, and the fact that a few (but by no means all) Roman fortlets appear to be oval 
rather than oblong on plan is simply due to the subsequent spreading of the ramparts. 
These minor blemishes, however, in no way detract from the merits of the bcok as a waole. 
Those who are acquainted with Dr Crawford’s writings will not need to be told that the 
style is forthright, and eminently readable, and that his observations are directed urerr- 
ingly to the heart of the matter. For the uninitiated, it will be sufficient to quote his 
advice to the student of African ceramics : ‘ To get an idea of the local wares it is a good 
thing to study them at the cemetery, where there are always some оп the graves. This is 
easier than doing so in the village itself and attracts less attention ’. К. А. STEER. 


DISCOVERING THE PAST. Ву JacouETTA Hawkes. Local History Series, по. 8. 
Published by the National Council of Social Service. 13 pp. and 12 flates. 2:. 


This is an attractively produced pamphlet. There are eleven pages of clear aalf- 
tone reproductions of nearly a hundred well-chosen objects, from pa-aeoliths to a 
medieval pot and sherds—it was a good idea to show both. Another plate has ал air 
photo and a ground view, but of different kinds of site. The text explains summarily 
various types of site that can be discovered accidentally and how to look out for them, 
and does the same with objects, classified by material. Mingled with -his there are 
useful words of advice and warning. Some additions and improvement migh- be 
suggested : it is a pity to use 2 out of 13 pages to repeat the captions of the plates; but 
the reporting of finds to museums and societies might well be put at the beginnirg as 
well as the епа; it is far too bald to say that gold and silver objects are Treasure Trove ; 
crop-marks are not mentioned in the text—nor are they or ‘ the old surface’ explained ; 
the value of middens and structureless habitation sites is also omitted ; Samian zs glezed, 
not polished; the difference between horizontal and vertical might be made clearer in 
the ingenious diagram at the end, showing crop-marks and crops, and plans and seczions 
of the underlying features. An exhortation to go and see actual things in the local 
museum would have been worth some lines. 

It is, however, doubtful how far the pamphlet will serve its declared purpose of 
reducing the numbers of finds that fail to reach the ‘ experts’ and ‘ at the same time 
offering to those who want it the enjoyment of training their eyes and judgment ir. the 
service of history’. A cheaper leaflet such as has been prepared for gravel and sand 
Workers would be more likely to reach those concerned with housing-sites ar.d agriculzure, 
who are the most liable to unearth archaeological material. And even ia this age of 
digests the pamphlet can hardly be said to be adequate to the most elementary ‘ training’, 
while for instruction and mental stimulus it is poor value compared w.th Prehi:toric 
Britain for the same price. | R. B. E. STEVENSON. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE FAIYUM, SINAI, 
SUDAN, KENYA. By Henry FIELD. University of California Press (Cambridge 
University Press). 9 x 6 inches, pp. 352. Price 4 dollars. 


This book is, presumably, intended primarily for the physical anthropologist. It 
consists mainly of tables of anthropometric data and statistics relating to the inhabi-ants 
of the districts visited, with some account of their living conditions and, in the case of 
Sinai, some notes on the archaeology and history of that area. A bibliography is incladed 
in each section but no maps or photographs are provided. 
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Dr Field was himself most interested in the Sinai peninsula because he hoped there 
to obtain data which would link up with observations he had made during the past quarter 
of a century in Jordan, Iraq and the Caucasus. As a result of his work he now traces a 
chain of surface palaeolithic sites from the Suez canal to the Caucasus, and he also con- 
cludes that ‘ the modern dwellers on the land bridge between Asia and Africa appear to 
be close physically to the ancient Proto-Mediterranean of southwestern Asia and to the 
basic Mediterranean tvpe of this area’. 

The author spent only a limited time in the Sudan and that in the northern part. 
He collected measurements from a group of men near Wadi Halfa, from another near 
Khartoum, and from two more at Abu Hamed, an intermediate point. He gives the 
relevant figures but observes regretfully that the groups were too small for any valid 
statistical conclusions to be drawn. ‘There is an account of the ancient site and rock 
drawings at Abka on which Mr Oliver Myers was working at the time and which Mr 
Myers himself has not yet published; there are also notes on potsherds and stone 
implements picked up on a few surface sites of the kind which are to be found in large 
numbers inthe northern Sudan. Still, Dr Field has at least seen these things for himself ; 
it is when he ventures into fields of which he has no first-hand knowledge that he stumbles. 
He quotes (with acknowledgment) from Sudan Government reports, and in adapting 
these extracts he makes numerous errors, some of them ‘ howlers’. Much of this 
second-hand material seems to have been somewhat perfunctorily included and is in any 
case irrelevant to the purpose of the book. Is it really a contribution to anthropology 
to quote figures showing the number of private pumps in the northern Sudan in 1937 or 
the tonnage of imported dates in 1936, and other statistics of a similar kind ? 

In Kenya, groups of Masai were the subjects of investigation. As an appendix to 
this section there is an English-Masai phrase book and vocabulary. F. ADDISON. 


CITY OF SHEPHERD KINGS, by Fiinpers PETRIE, KT., and ANCIENT GAZA V 
by E. J. Н. Mackay and MARGARET A. Murray. 42 pages, 50 plates + 2 in colour. 
British School of Egyptian Archaeology (Bernard Quaritch), 1952. Price, {2 10s. 
This is a record of the excavation carried out by the British School of Egyptian 

Archaeology at Tell el Ajjul (Ancient Gaza) in Palestine in the spring of 1938. The 
‘troubles’ in that unhappy land had already started and the excavators did not escape 
them; their camp was burnt to the ground. The excavation was not only the fifth and 
last on that particular site; it was also the last of that much longer series upon which, 
that great Egyptologist, Sir Flinders Petrie, was ever engaged. Іс may, perhaps, seem 
strange that no reference to this fact is allowed to appear in the book and that nowhere 
is there any suggestion that the hand which wrote much of the report and drew many of ` 
the plates has been still these ten years past. 

The title, City of Shepherd Kings, represents an intention ‘to inform a larger public 
of Flinders Petrie's five-year examination of a site ranging through the periods of 
Canaanite, Middle Kingdom, and Hyksos domination’. There is, however, no section 
under this title specifically written for this larger publie, and such summaries as appear 
are to be found as interpolations in the record of the latest excavation. They show the 
sequence of events at Ancient Gaza to have been, first, an occupation of Canaanites who 
laid out a large fortified camp and built a palace within it, and who, it is thought, later 
entered Egypt to found the vitth Dynasty. After some centuries of desolation the site 
was occupied by the Egyptians of the xirth Dynasty ; later still there were two Hyksos 
occupations separated by a comparatively short interval, and, last of all, another Egyptian 
occupation during the xvirith Dynasty. By this time the bed of the Майу Ghazzeh had 
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become silted up and the stream which formerly flowed along it had dwindled into a 
series of stagnant pools. These formed ideal breeding places for ma.aria-carrying 
mosquitoes which rendered further nabitation impossible. 

The present report is mainly concerned with the remains of the Hyksos period ; it 
is divided into two parts preceded by a short introduction by Lady Petrie. Part 1 
was mostly written by the master himself and contains notes on the excavation and 
descriptions of the objects found, amongst which were included gold ornaments. Some 
of these were amuletic figures of mother goddesses in sheet gold, and they provide material 
forachapter on their mythology. Part of the gold was discovered in the form of a pedlar's 
hoard, similar to one found in 1934, and this, together with the profusion of small 
weights which were found, led Prof. Petrie to conclude that gold was traded for some 
valuable commodity of small bulk such as spices from the Hadhramaut. 

Part 11 contains a description by Dr E. J. H. Mackay of the actual excavation and gives 
details of the building remains. This is followed by an interesting chapter by Dr 
Margaret Murray on Beliefs and Ritual as disclosed by the amulets and by the evidence 
of horse-sacrifice. ‘There is also a report by Miss Elinor W. Gardner on a traverse down 
° Wady Ghazzeh, and a short description by Mr Carl Pape of a number of ruins near 
Amman which the expedition visited after leaving Tell el Ajjul. F. ADDISON. 


THE BURDEN OF EGYPT. By Joun Н. WirsoN. The University of Chicago 
Press (Cambridge University Press), 1951. 318 pages, 73 half-ton2 illustrations, 
end-paper map. Price, 45s. 

The relevance of the title of this book is somewhat obscure. It is teken from the 
book of Isaiah, where there are to be found a series of denunciatory chapters severally 
headed “Тһе burden of Moab ', “Тһе burden of Damascus’, “Тһе burden of Egypt’, 
and so on through the list of the enemies of Israel. ‘This usage of the word ‘ burden’ 
is now obsolete, and some versions of the old Testament offer, as an alterrative reading, 
“Ап oracle concerning Egypt’. Professor Wilson is neither denunciatory nor oracular ; 
he is speculative, and he has written, he says, ' not a history of ancient Egvpt but rather 
a book about Egyptian history’. He is concerned less with historical events (though 
they are all set down) than with the psychology of the Egyptians and with their religious, 
intellectual and political development. The form which this development took is 
fundamentally due, it would seem, to the fact that the ancient Egyptians, isolated in their 
narrow valley, lacked any sense of time or any realization of the relatior of cause and 
effect. 'l'o them, events and phenomena had no cause; they just happened at the will of 
the gods. They had, in short, no scientific curiosity. In his treatment of his subject 
the author regards Egypt as a living organism, so that the First Intermediate Period 
becomes ° The first illness ' ; the Second Intermediate Period is ‘ The great humiliation ’, 
and at the end Egypt is the Biblical ‘ broken reed’. | 

Professor Wilson follows Frankfort in refusing to accept Toynbee’s views on the 
growth of civilization, or Childe's theory of the Urban Revolution, as fully applicable 
to Egypt. Не also rejects Flinders Petrie's thesis, that nearly every new epoch in 
Egyptian history was due to the influence of intrusive foreigners, on the zround that it 
ignores the physical isolation of the country and the possibility of internel change. In 
his view there was no actual invasion of Egypt at the-end of the VIth Dynasty. ‘ Rather 
the state collapsed from internal strain, the frontier was left undefended, and a steady 
trickle of displaced Asiatics seeped into the Egyptian delta". Were they, it may be 
wondered, ‘ displaced’ from the large Canaanite fortified camp which Petrie unearthed 
at Gaza on the Egyptian border and which was abandoned about that time ? 
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This is a long, discursive, and also a thoughtful book, but it is admittedly ‘а book 
of random questionings ’ and to some of these there can be no final answer. It can be 
read with interest, but at the end the reader may feel, a little uneasily, that he is still 
not quite sure why Egyptian civilization rose so rapidly, endured for so long, and finally 
collapsed. F, ADDISON. 


ENKOMI-ALASIA. By CLAUDE Е. А. SCHAEFFER. With contributions by В. 
DussauD, Н. J. PLENDERLEITH, О. Masson. Parts, 1952. Price, 9800 francs ($28). 


This is the first volume of the report of the French Archaeological Mission and 
Cyprus Government Joint Mission to Enkomi, a well-known prehistoric site inland of 
Salamis in Cyprus. It describes the French campaigns of 1946-50, and will be followed 
by those of Dr Dikaios, the Keeper of the Cyprus Museum. 

Enkomi is the native village (Nea Kome) which sheltered the Greek population 
expelled by the Turks from Famagusta in 1571. Famagusta (Ammochostos ‘ Sand- 
choked °’) was the port south of the Pediaios river, which succeeded sand-choked Salamis, 
the Hellenic and Roman city, north of the estuary, which had itself succeeded a 
Mycenaean city about two miles inland, and half a mile from the modern Enkomi. ‘The 
Bronze Age site overlooks a small tributary, sheltered on the east by the escarpment of a 
limestone plateau which dips eastward into the coastal sand-dunes of Salamis. То north, 
south, and west it had a massive wall, and most of the area was full of buildings, with 
one imposing ° Achaean’ palace built about 1350 B.C., burned about 1100 В.С. and com- 
pletely destroyed about 1050 Е.С. Of an earlier town, without Mycenaean contacts, only 
the rich chamber-tombs remain, going back to about 1500 в.с.; and burials went оп 
among the later houses to the end. 

The tombs had been surreptitiously plundered before the diggings of the Cesnola 
brothers (1865-78). The British Museum opened rich tombs in 1895, the Cyprus 
Museum made a short reconnaissance in 1012, tracing the town wall; but was defeated 
by the chaos of plundered foundations immediately below cultivation level. The 
Swedish Expedition (1934-5! devoted its attention mainly to tombs, thinking the 
foundations Byzantine. Only in 1934 did Dr Schaeffer recognize their prehistoric age 
and the significance of the site as the insular counterpart of the Mycenaean establishment 
at Ras Shamra on the Syrian coast, which he was already exploring. Most prudently 
he concerted operations with the Cyprus Department of Antiquities, so that larger areas 
might be excavated in so extensive and complex a site. Оп the data so collected, 
M. Réné Dussaud, formerly Director of the Louvre Museum, and chief French 
exponent of Mycenaean civilization, has stated a very strong case for the identification of 
Enkomi with Alasia, an important state in Hittite and Egyptian archives, and an emporium 
for copper and other industrial goods. 

Dr Schaeffer groups his material round a few crucial problems, building up an 
archaeological construction to its historical corollaries. First, the threefold stratification : 
of the site, first detected іп 1934, from Middle Cypriote 11-111, 1900-1600, which has a 
different orientation, through Late Cypriote І-ІІ, 1530-1225, the ° Achaean ' settlement 
with fine square masonry, to a catastrophe at the end of Late Cypriote пт, and reoccupa- 
tions in Cypriote Iron Age т, 1200-1050. То the last-named belongs the foundry with 
its characteristic copper ingots of the later shape familiar from Knossian tablets. 

Chapter п discusses a hoard of bronze implements, including a characteristic 
axe-adze of wide western distribution ; peculiar engraved seal-stones and cylinders, also 
of early iron age; a gold-encrusted statuette of the Egyptian god Atum of Heliopolis ; 
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and graffiti on a wall-block, showing a chariot and a sailing vessel such as were used by the 
Sea Raiders under Ramses 11. 

Intact tombs of several periods (Ch. 111) provide an outline chronology for the whole 
duration of the city, confirming the inroad of Mycenaean pottery abcut 1450 B.C. 
(tomb 15, Late Cypriote 1); the employment of variegated glass and blue glaze for toilet 
vessels (tomb 5, lower level); and the custom of cranial deformation ; with some interest- 
ing evidence for the succession of the later and degenerate Mycenaean pot-fabrics. 

In Ch. ту are discussed the remarkable foundations in squared limestone which cover 
the whole area between two streets near the gateway in the eastern escarpment: they 
represent a palace built between 1350 and 1250 B.C., and occupied continuously till about 
1200 B.C. Inthe general catastrophe of the Sea Raids it was burned, but soon reoccupied 
(1225—1175) and subdivided into dwellings and workshops, with a brcnze-foundry, 
and simple degenerate pottery (Late Cypriote III ware). Dr Schaeffer accepts Rowton's 
reduced date for the Sea Raids (1163 B.c.) and also, with reservations, the earlier date 
(1350 B.C.) of J. Berard and other French scholars for the Trojan War anc the Minoan 
. dynasty in Crete. Тһе reoccupation stratigraphy is complicated, and involves questions 

as to the relations of the decadent sub-Mycenaean pot-fabrics. There s»ems to have 
been an earthquake about ттоо B.C., felt also at Sinda, up the Pediaios, valley and at 
Curium on the West coast. ‘The general insecurity explains the hurried burial of 
domestic treasures: a bronze statuette-throne, whose original occupaat had been 
detached, was found with a replacement in one place, and the original figure 1n another 
(Ch. v). A single jug of the ‘close style’ points to the arrival of a dis-inct body of 
invaders, perhaps from Rhodes; and rather later the ‘ granary style’, first recognized at 
Mycenae, became prevalent. 

All this throws new light on the documentary history of Alasia in its lorg intercourse 
with the Lykki of Asia Minor, with Egypt, and with the Hittite Empire, and on the Greek 
legend of Kinyras, already discussed by Dussaud. The frequent floods in che reoccupa- 
tion period correspond with a general deterioration of climate about 1150. Тһе final 

` destruction Dr Schaeffer seems to ascribe to the Dorians of Peninsular Greece. 

The fine silver cup from tomb 2, inlaid with bulls-heads and flowers in gold and 
niello (black enamel) is fully described by H. L. Plenderleith of the British Museum, 
who has restored it most skilfully. It is figured in coloured plates borrowed from the 
Illustrated London News, 23rd May 1952. 

Five balls of clay, incised with Cypro-Mycenaean signs, supplement those found 
Бу the British Museum excavators. Their script is related to the Minoan »f Crete, and 
also to the ‘ Classical Cypriote’ of historic times. 

At the end of the volume is a convenient summary in English, with a full biblio- 
graphy. 

Dr Schaeffer is greatly to be congratulated on this lucid and full inter2retation of a 
peculiarly complicated and tantalizing site. And there is still to come his Cypriote 
colleagues’ share of the whole expedition. JOEN Г. Mynzs. 


PREHISTORIC EUROPE: THE ECONOMIC BASIS. By J. С. D. CLARK. 

350 pages, x6 plates, 180 text illustrations. Methuen, 1952. £3. 

The economic aspect of the historv of civilization is nowhere so obviously in need 
of investigation as in the sphere of prehistory. The tremendous progress made between 
the origins.of humanity and the beginning of written history certainly requires analysis 
just as much as do the manifold problems of chronology, group-formation, historical 
inter-relationships and such like. We are apt to forget that our great heritage from 
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prehistory is primarily the expression of particular economic and cultural patterns, and 
that it therefore must tell us much about those who made it. True, there are many 
articles dealing with special problems of the history of civilization proper, with the form 
and evolution of particular tools, with the distribution of particular cultural traits, with 
certain sections of industry. But attempts to make a large scale synthesis are rare. This 
is quite understandable in view of the magnitude of the task of reconstructing the 
economic background leading up to the historical period in Europe. Not the whole 
history of civilization is involved, for no account is taken of the history of typology or of 
religion. ‘The basic principles of the scientist are necessarily quite different from those 
of the historian ; but he has nevertheless to master the whole of his material. 

Dr J. G. D. Clark, who now holds the professorship of prehistory at Cambridge 
University, has presented us with the results of his research. His work on the history, 
and particularly the economic history, of civilization has long been well known. He 
has always devoted special attention to the somewhat neglected aspects of materials and 
function. Inevitably some of his published work reappears in this book. Only one 
who has for years been assembling his facts could be entitled to undertake a work of these 
dimensions. 

The arrangement of the facts is one of the greatest difficulties confronting the author 
of a book like this, for they do not fall into shape automatically. The author might 
review the main periods of culture in chronological order, distinguishing the phases of 
hunting (catching and collecting) and farming. Within these phases he might treat the 
various economic systems as a whole. This is broadly the author's method. Не has 
therefore had to indicate to which cultural group each of the facts he mentions belongs, 
without assembling the specific characteristics of the individual cultures so as to provide 
a balanced picture of the whole. The second and far more difficult method, which would 
have revealed the gaps in our knowledge, would have been to start from the great cultural 
groups, and not only emphasize their common elements but also, far more, the differences 
in their economic structure. Though I think this would have been the more interesting 
approach, I can well understand why Dr Clark in view of existing conditions preferred : 
to adopt the first method, for otherwise his book would have had to be much bigger. 
The careful reader will be able to collect for himself many details of the different cultures. 

Looking through the book one is struck by the number of the distribution-maps. 
Apart from the plates they form about one fifth of all the illustrations and show how much 
reliance the author puts on this important instrument of research which is still so often 
neglected in many works of synthesis. The number of maps of the northern regioris 
equals those of the whole of the rest of Europe. This may well be because the former 
area is that of the author's own special studies, as well as because in southern Europe 
statistics of finds are too few for more economically interesting maps. ‘This point yet 
further underlines the difficulty of the task. We feel sure that the material selected for 
illustration has been very carefully screened. There is much that is well known—how 
could it not be so—but also much new material published for the first time. 

No detailed discussion is here possible of the wealth of material or of the problems 
raised in the book. On the other hand, the author must have been fully aware of the 
impossibility of expounding in 300 pages everything that could be said of the economic 
pattern of Europe and of the verifiable ideas belonging to it. He had to choose just 
enough to reveal the framework of his ideas. The reader might of course ask for more, 
but that is usually not a bad sign for a book. 

The general plan is clear. Dr Clark considers first the economic bases indicated 
by the natural configuration of Europe, investigating oecological zones and economic 
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phases. His partition of Europe into three self-evident zones according to climate and 
the consequent botanic regime (evergreen Mediterranean, deciduous temperate and 
coniferous northern) really puts an obligation upon the author of giving equal attention 
to each and of dealing fully with their respective peculiarities. It would seem that the 
south has come off rather badly in this respect. 

The first chapters deal with the two principle forms of economy in prehistoric 
times—hunting and farming. Неге too he distinguishes quite rightly between the 
zones, namely, between inland and coastal regions. He devotes much attention to the 
tools used for catching and collecting, clearly without attempting to make a complete 
survey even of the main types. Іп any case, for instance, he has not as a rule attempted 
to catalogue the hunting and catching tools of the Bronze Age. ‘The distribution maps, 
on the other hand, dealing with particular types—I would mention only the -read-trap— 
are of immense value. Dr Clark very rightly deals with the importance of hunting not 
only for hunters butalso for farmers, investigating the proportion of wild and domesticated 
animals used as food in the farming phase, based upon the bone remains fouad. In this 
branch of research we still have to expect many new revelations. 

Hardly less interesting are the chapters on forest clearance, cultivatior, crops and 
livestock, which contain much valuable information. Here the author had to confine 
himself to a few examples—in the interesting problem, for instance, of prehistoric fields ; 
and he has obviously chosen only the really important ones. Те keeping о: livestock is 
evidenced by finds of animal bones on occupation-sites. I am not yet quite convinced 
that the selection of pigs or sheep for breeding is primarily determined in all zones by the 
environment. Recent finds in Switzerland seem to point in another direction. But 
what Dr Clark says about the importance of the species in each region and period is 
undoubtedly all one can say at the present time in a brief survey. Тһе conclusions 
drawn from the food-habits. of man provide in many respects guiding principles for 
prehistoric research. ‘The fact has been established that there occurred great changes 
in food-habits, and this raises the question : What about the need for salt and sugar ? 
Salt was certainly systematically obtained from Neolithic times onwards. The place of 
sugar was obviously taken by honey, and we can measure the amount available.and con- 
sumed by the great quantity of wex néeded for casting bronze. But beekeeping 
proper has so far not come to light. The chapters concerned with the economics of 
nutrition have demanded much detailed research: on the collection and arrangement of 
evidence from rather inaccessible publications. A much easier task was the survey and 
assessment of the now abundant evidence available concerning house-forms and 
settlements. Dr Clark gives only typical.examples,.and it is to Бе regrettec that he has 
not here too provided maps showing the extént of our knowledge. | 

Much space, is necessarily given to the manifold problems of technology. Not 
only the working up of the raw material is involved, but also the manner of its acquisition. 
The most important materials dealt with are stone, bronze, iron; clay (pattery), bark, 
wood, skin and leather, bone and horn, fibre (plaiting. and weaving), dyes. Here too 
the reader will find an excellent survey of essential facts; based both upon what has been 
preserved and upon what could only be inferred. The section on wood seems to be rather 
thin, in view of its extraordinary importance in daily. life and of the frequently erroneous 
ideas of experts. 

Individual groups could obtain 0 of- their: raw material only by means of trade. - 
Others were capable of surplus production— the primary condition of export. Dr 
Clark illustrates this chapter by some very interesting maps, those of large: areas being 
outstanding in this respect. "Trade is not possible without traffic and transport, and 
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there are land-routes and sez-routes. The means are ships, wheeled vehicles or sledges, 
and carts, the latter associated of course with draught animals such as oxen and horses, 
each having their own historics. 
Many readers will be particularly grateful to the author for the detailed list of books 
and articles used, which forms an excellent guide for all dealing with these problems. 
Е. Уост. 


GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF THE ANTIQUITY OF МАМ IN THE NEW 
ZEALAND AREA. By С. LESLIE Аркім. New Zealand Science Review, no. 4, 
1952, 41-5. | 
Islanders are naturally interested in their earliest ancestors; but many islands, 

including Britain and the Channel Islands, were not islands when they were first 

occupied. The New Zealand islands, however, were, and the arrival of Man there was 

quite recent. ‘The last immigration in force was that of the Fleet in or about a.D. 1350; 

it started in the Society Islands reaching New Zealand via the Cook Islands. Another 

party went northwards at about the same time and colonised Hawaii. (The recently 
published radiocarbon date for an early site there, range A.D. 824-1106, seems to indicate 
an earlier immigration‘). It has long been suspected that at least one immigration into 

New Zealand took place befcre 1350; and now Mr Adkin, a professional geologist and 

author of a book on place-names,? has published evidence in support of that hypothesis. 

His evidence is geological, and concerned with deposits related to land-elevation and 

vulcanicity. Adkin postulates two pre-Fleet invasions of people once called Moa-hunters? 

whom he calls Waitaha. These are marked by two shore-lines with middens at distances 
of 25 and 65 chains from the present coast line. Calculations based upon progressive 
sedimentation (progradation) give a date of 300 B.c. for the oldest; and although this 
may be too early, a date ‘ very much earlier . . . than has hitherto been at-ached to 
human immigrants to [New Zealand] has much to warrant it’. A radiocarbon test would 
be extremely interesting, especially if samples from both old shore-lines could be 
submitted. | ().G.8.C.. 


DEVONSHIRE STUDIES. By W. С. HOSKINS and Н. P. В. FINBERG. Jonathan 
Cape, 1952. ХІ 16s od. | 


The art of making local history Е has almost died out. It was practised hy 
Freeman in the last century, but today the writings both of the learned and of the ignorant 
аге in this sphere too often unreadable, though Гог different reasons. Yet there are many - 
articles in the proceedings of local societies. which are not only learned but also readable. 
That such are seldom collected and published in book form may be due to the pressure 
exercised by the other sort which squeezes them out. How interesting such a book can 
be is proved by this one which was read with pleasure by one reader who knows nothing of 
Devonshire or its history ; how much more then should it be appreciated by Devon- 
shire folk! Part of its merit is that, while not attempting to write a history of the county, 
the book does touch on so many aspects thereof that one acquires a knowledge in.the 
reading. ‘The first chapter,.on the Making of a Boundary, contains an admirable original 
account of Dark Age history in the extreme west. That on the Making of the Agrarian 


1 American Antiquity, хуп, тб. 
2 Reviewed in ANTIQUITY, XXV; 1951, 645. 
3 See ANTIQUITY, XXIII, 1949, 172-9. 
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Landscape is a valuable pioneer effort in a field hitherto cultivated chiefly by geograpbers 
whose historical equipment is too often inadequate for the task. We are shown whet a 
rich harvest awaits the student who can interpret maps (and air photographs) in the lizht 
of historical knowledge and experience in the field. The chapter on the Open Fielc in 
Devon is an expanded version of an article first published in ANTIQUITY, and ts an impc rt- 
ant correction of current conceptions. An interesting minor revelation (on p. 37. is 
that gifts made to religious establishments ostensibly for charity, for the love of Cod 
and the souls of relatives, were sometimes in actual fact paid for. There are 11 beautifully 
drawn maps and plans, and some equally attractive photographs of high merit by Mr 
Е. L. Attenborough. The publishers have produced the book well and we commend it 
unreservedly to all our readers (including librarians everywhere). Іп spite or its title x is 
of far more than merely local interest. O.G.&.C. 


CHINA RECONSTRUCTED), the bi-monthly magazine of the China Welfare Institute, 
edited in Peking, published in Shanghai; no. 4 July-August 1952, pp. 13-18, “New 
Archaeological Discoveries,’ by Hsta Nal, 16 figures. 


This is a summary of results reached apparently in 1950 and 1951. Тһе chief 
work was carried on at An-yang in Ping-yuan (a small new Province cut off Honan) 
and at Liuliko, Kuweitsun and Hueihsien, fresh sites 50 miles to the s.w. А] began with 
tombs and other remains of the Yin dynasty and came down to the Former Han, mst 
about A.D. "Тһе results were very rich, but mostly such as we know already; presumably 
the positions of objects in the tombs were now carefully registered. Mos: remarkable 
were chariots (fig. 3) of the time of the Contending States, 700-250 B.C. ; we have leng 
had splendid bronze fittings, even inlaid with gold, but this time the wood has bsen 
preserved and the illustration looks as if the bodies and wheels (with 26 spokes) could be 
perfectly reconstructed. Tombs at Hueihsien of the зга century в.с. cortained tcols 
and weapons of iron such as were disregarded in the plundering digs of former decaces. 
In 1949-51 Chou-kou-tien was again explored and more relics of ‘ Peking Man’ and his 
tools discovered. Interesting neolithic material was found near Hsianfu ; it is claimed 
for it that it lessens the likelihood of Western connections for the pairted pottery. 
Excavations near Changsha in Hunan are said to be the first to throw light ол the culture 
of the Ch'u state and that of the southern part of the Former Hans, but I am :old that this 
isnot so. It is also claimed that here were found the earliest known bambco slips with 
writing. There were also well preserved boats (fig. 15) and chariots. 

Near Nanking, tombs of the Five Dynasties (roth century A.D.) with geod paintings 
were explored. Finally the elaborate mausolea of the concubines of two late Ming 
Emperors illustrated the splendours and miseries of the Imperial harem. The report 
is full of edifying propaganda. The great thing is that wooden and iron objects, wHich 
have never attracted antique dealers, were carefully saved and skilfully dealt with. 


НМ. 


ROMAN POLITICS, 220-150 B.C. By Н. Н.  SÇÜLLARD: Oxford at. tàe Clarendon 
Press, 1951. 30s net. 
In the introduction to this scholarly work Dr Scullard quotes the exclamatior of 
Sir Robert Peel in 1835: ' Damn the Whigs, they. are all cousins’. "The structure of 
society implied in this remark finds its parallel i in Republican Rome from the early znd 
century B.C. onwards, when the mixed Вие Pienen governing class exercisel a 
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monopoly in the highest offices almost as exclusive as that of the patricians in the pre- 
ceding age. Professor Е. Münzer in his work Römische Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien 
published in 1920 set the fashion in the investigation of the interrelationships of these 
powerful families in the late Republic. How far the course of events was actually 
determined by the close personal obligations among the ‘ nobiles ’ is a question on which 
scholars have differed very widely in their estimates. Most, however, would agree 
that the effects were considerable. Professor Syme, who made brilliant use of the 
prosopographical studies of Münzer in his book on the Roman Revolution, says of the 
close of the Republic : “А feudal order of society still survived in a city state and governed 
an empire. Noble families determined the history of the Republic, giving their names 
to its epochs. There was ап age of the Scipiones: not less of the Metelli °. 

Dr Scullard in this volume attempts to construct the political grouping of the most 
‚ prominent families and their influence on the course of events in the period 220-150 B.C., 
which roughly corresponds with the life of Cato the Censor. The limits to such an 
enquiry are imposed by the fact that the extant books of Livy, our primary source, cover 
only the years 219—167 B.C., and even so, little is known of the subordinate figures except 
their names and the civil or military offices which they held. Ву a careful examination of 
this rather arid material Dr Scullard constructs the groups which formed about the out- 

«standing figures of the time, Scipio and Cato, and traces the rise and decline of particular 

' families and the part they played in politica! movements. 

By skilfully relating the prosopographical material to the general course of events 
Dr Scullard sets the life of Cato, who has found no full scale biographer, into the political 
background of his age, particularly from the point of view of how a ‘ novus homo’ fitted 
into the scheme of family politics. In spite of the detailed character of much of the 
material the book is very readable, and contains a wealth of research, not only in the text 
but in a number of appendices on ‘ Sources for senatorial politics’, * Notes on Cato’s 
speeches ', and other topics. Scholars will welcome this valuable contribution to the 
history of the period. | G.F.F. 


A GUIDE TO THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. By GEORGE SARTON. рр. XVII, 
316, no plates. Chronica Botanica Co., Waltham 54, Mass. (London, Wm. Dawson 
and Sons) 1952. $7.50. 

'This book is more or less a sequel and elaboration of Sarton's earlier Study of tbe 

History of Science (Cambridge, 1936) and a much needed one. It is also, as he explains 


in the preface, an · ofispring of the series Isis and Osiris ' and hence he proposes to refer: . . 


to it in future as ‘Horus’. Like its illustrous patron this new Horus leads us to victory 
over the forces of chaos. 

Sarton, himself the acknowledged master in the field of the history of science, has 
always stressed the necessity of proper information and research on the available evidence 
-before embarking on new studies. He has often given his valuable time to handbooks 
which compile this information for the benent of the students of history of science and 
technology who can in their turn serve the historian and archaeologist. | 

Unlike the original Horus whose one eye was damaged by his enemy Seth the 
champion.of darkness, this new Horus has two clear and illuminating ‘ eyes’ or parts. 
Through the one, which consists of three lectures on science and tradition delivered at 
University College i in 1948, the future student of the history of science can look into the 
workshop of the master and the more expert student can glean many ideas from one 
who has worked in this field for many decades. 
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The second ‘ eye’ gives a picture of the books which are the keys to any field which a 
historian of science might need. It informs him not only on books, but also эп societies, 
organizations, congresses, periodicals, institutes, museums and libraries ard thus will 
cater for both the student and the expert according to the author’s wish expressed in 
his preface. Again Sarton has enriched our literature with a book that will weather the 
storms for many years together with his monumental Introduction to the Hisczory of 
Science. | > К.Т. FORBES. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE SANTA ELENA PENINSULA IN SOUTH- 
WEST ECUADOR. Ву С. Н. 5. BUSHNELL. Occasional Publications of the 
Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 1, 1951, Cambridge 
University Press, pp. 155, 5 plates, 52 text figs. Price, 425. 


This well-written report is the first modern monographic treatment of archaeology 
on the Ecuadorian coast. Careful typological definition, chronological segrzgation, and 
comparative analysis have begun, at last, in one of the most crucial of the American areas. 
The field work was carried out by the author i in the late 1930’s in Guayas Province on or 
near the Santa Elena Peninsula and the town of La Libertad. Dr Bushnell Fas projected 
his findings against a background of Ecuadorian coastal archaeology as seen by such : 
predecessors as Saville, Uhle, Dorsey, and Jijón y Caamaño. It should also be mentioned | 
that E. N. Ferdon, Jr., followed Bushnell in the La Libertad sector and will soon present 
a report that should supplement this one. 

The Bushnell chronology for Santa Elena is ably and clearly presented. It is based 
only indirectly upon vertical stratigraphy, but, given the nature of the available evidence 
and the methodological procedures, it appears sound. His earliest period в designated 
tentatively as Pre-Guangala. Although Bushnell found ceramics of this period only in 
horizontal isolation, a key to the sequence relationship was given by Ferdon who identified 
Pre-Guangala sherds as having stratigraphic priority to Guangala types in nearby 
excavations. The second period is the Guangala and the third the Engoroy. Епрогоу 
grave units often contain mixtures of Engoroy and Guangala types while, :n contradis- 
tinction, Guangala refuse contains no admixture of Engoroy styles; hence, Engoroy is 
considered the later of the two. The Manteno is the fourth and may be the last pre- 
Columbian occupation of southern Guayas. 

Although Bushnell presses no strong claim for-one- -to-one correlations with Jijón's 
disputed chronologies, there are a number of correlations and cross-ties waich support · 
the Ecuadorian scholar. The pottery of Proto-Panzaleo 1 and Pre-Guangela is similar, 
and Guangala reflects traits of Proto-Panzaleo т, п, and Tuncahuán. Term:nally Jijón's 
Mantefio is essentially the same as that from Guayas. These comparisons а-е made with 
the Jijén chronology for Manabi, the coastal province lying just to the north of Guayas ; 
but the three earlier periods (Proto-Panzaleo 1, п, and 'T'uncahuán) are alsc represented 
in the highland Chimborazo sequence. All of this, as Bushnell is well aware, needs | 
much more checking by detailed stratigraphic studies іп both coast and highland regions. 
. What Bushnell’s data do bring out is this. Jijón y Caamaño, by whatever methods, had 
factored out a number of styles and elements from the welter of Ecuadorian archaeological 
materials which he had arranged into a chronological order. His inabilit; to marshal 
convincing evidence to prove his ordering has left his results upon to deserved scepticism, 
and the assemblages or ‘cultures’ which he formulated may have cortained some 
materials in improper context as Collier and Murra (1943) have pointed out ; nevertheless 
xi of what he did seems to ае been on the right Hee as the Santa Elena excavations 
indicate. | 
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I have read with interest, Bushnell’s sections attempting archaeological-tribal cor- 
relations, and it seems to me that he has made the best of a difficult job here. I am, 
perhaps, less sanguine than he about the possibilities for such correlations. 

For the most part, 1 am in agreement with Bushnell’s conclusions on extra-areal 
relationships towards the north. His linkage of the painted pottery from La Libertad and 
Guangala proper with the Nicoya style of Costa Rica indicates, as he says, an intimate 
cross-tie. This, indeed, argues for a relatively late date for the Guangala culture in which 
these painted styles occur. Nicoya is generally thought to have derived some of its 
principal design inspirations from Meso-American on a post-Classic level and, as such, is 
usually dated as later than А.р. 1000. ‘This fits nicely with Bushnell’s statement that the 
mould-made figurines of the Guangala culture and of La Tolita, both of which certainly 
have Middle Ámerican affinities, must post-date A.D. 9oo, an early date for the use of the 
mold in the Maya area. This may be so, but it should be remembered that the use of 
the mould for figurines in Peru is common in the Mochica culture which by all estimates 
(carbon 14 and otherwise) begins much earlier than this. 

In spite of the facts that the styles of figurines and pottery of the Ecuadorian coast 
have definite Meso-American similarities, the possible róle of Peru cannot yet be turned 
aside in any broad study of the archaeology of Ecuador. Bushnell sees little in the way 
of direct stylistic resemblances between his periods and those of Peru, and with this one 
has to agree. There are, nevertheless, some interesting parallels in ceramic decorative 
techniques and in their chronological successions. For example, the dark, monochrome, 
incised and punctated ware of the Pre-Guangala period has the same surface treatment 
as much of the simpler Chavin horizon pottery of Peru. І know of no exact duplications 
of motives, but there is a common geometrical simplicity in many of the incised designs 
(see Bushnell, fig. з and Larco Hoyle, 1941, figs. 84, 91, 92). Pre-Guangala is what 
the Chavin pottery complex might have been without the centralizing feline element of 
the Chavin style. Nor is the white-on-red pottery of the succeeding Guangala culture 
unlike the white-on-red pottery of coastal Peru which follows the Chavin horizon. The 
simple bowl form and the design arrangement around the rim (Bushnell, fig. 15, a): 
remind one of Peruvian materials (Willey, 1943, pl. 3, h-j). There is also the appearance 
of the negative painting technique on pottery, coming at about the same time as the 
white-on-red decoration, that offers a third major parallel between the Santa Elena 
sequence and Peru. 

It is difficult to know just what to make of these parallels -in ceramic technology. 
То me, their appearance in the same chronological order in both Ecuador and Peru seems 
more than coincidental. The concepts with which we are dealing. are not styles, but 
they may be traditions partaking of a common history. I would suspect that the 
mechanisms of their spread were quite different from those producing stylistic similarity. 
A boatload of Costa Rican voyagers landing on the coast of Manabi or Guayas, as Bushnell 
hypothesizes, could have been the causative factor in the Guangala-Nicoya stylistic 
resemblance. On the other hand, the sequence parallelism in dark-fired ware with 
incisions, reddish ware with white paint, riegative decoration, and even a return to sombre 
wares in the late periods (e.g. Mantefio and Late Chimu) are probably attributable to 
other kinds of processes. These processes may have been those of a gradual drift of 
` great, slow waves of ideas— waves which passed over and carried along many diverse’ 
styles so that all were subtly tinctured with the prevailing change and yet each continued 
self-confidently in its old channels. Tt is unlikely that diffusions of this sort will be of value 
.. as chronological horizon markers between areas except in the broadest most general way. 
As far as Ecuador is concerned we cannot yet tell if they were moving from the north 
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or south. І raise the point only to indicate that involvement with Peru seems likely even 
though this relationship appears to be of a different order than the more concrete I:nkages 
with Meso-America. | GORDON R. WiLLEY. 
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THE DROVE ROADS OF SCOTLAND. By A. К. B. HALDANE. Thomas Neison and 
° Sons Ltd., 1952. 255. 


This is one of the most important contributions to Scottish history that Заз appeared 
for many years. In the first place and above all, it has a new theme. The main topics of 
Scottish history—the controversies about the early Celtic period, the War cf Incepend- 
ence, the guilt or innocence of Mary Stuart, the religious disputes of post-Reformation 
times, and the ’15 and the '45—all these subjects have been handled and теһап ей ad ` 
nauseam. But here is a subject of major importance in the historical, economic and social 
development of the Scottish people which has hitherto been completely ignored. It has 
now been dealt with in truly admirable fashion by Mr Haldane; and his took, besides 
providing fascinating reading, will require to be taken into account by every student of 
Scottish history and rational life in the 18th and то centuries. 

The book does itself somewhat less than justice by its title. It is fac more than 
merely a study of the old droving roads, interesting and important as this topic certainly is. 
We are given a complete picture of the whole droving system :—the way im which the 
industry was organised ; its economic basis, the credit facilities provided by the early 
banks, and the methods of payment ; the actual transport arrangements of tbe cattle from 
the remotest corners of the Outer Islands to the great Tryst at Falkirk, and thence to the 
south ; and the strange, picturesque but hand-to-mouth life led by the drovers them- 
selves. Moreover the way in which the Scottish droving industry was linked up with 
the English cattle trade and the London market is brought out in a fascinating and truly 

surprising manner. 
| The main part of the book deals with the droving routes through the Scottish moun- 
tain system. This part of the work has been investigated with a thorougEness and an 
attention to local sources of information that.deserve unstinted admiration. It is however 
unfortunate there is nowhere given a connected picture of the mountain system. of the 
country and the way in which the passes dependent thereon conditioned the whole 
scheme of movement of the cattle. ‘The theme of the droving roads might in fact have 
been presented with excellent effect as a study in reverse of the topographical history of 
Scotland. This history hinges upon the two great mountain systems known accurately 
to the early Celtic inhabitants as Drumalban and the Mounth. Recent study of the 
influence of this mountain system upon the history.of Scotland has concentrated on 
the movements of armies, missionaries and caravans across Drumalban westwards and 
over the Mounth northwards from the early centre of the Scottish kingdom to the out- 
lying provinces as these werê successively absorbed. Мг Haldane’s study might with | 
great advantage have been designed to exhibit a reverse movement over the same 
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. natural avenues. In this respect he has missed a golden thread which would have both 
bound together and illumined his narrative. -As it is, one feels that his discussion of the 
roads is still haunted by the old erroneous conception of a Grampian mountain range— 
which indeed is conspicuously marked on the map at the end of the book. Incidentally 
this map would have been much improved had the contours been shown in more decided 
colouring. | 

In compiling his narrative, Mr Haldane has used an immense mass of documentary 
material, published and unpublished, and no praise can be too high for the thoroughness 
of his investigation and exegesis. Не has also taken the pains and the physical toil to 
establish personal contacts with old drovers up and down the glens, and with those who 
can still tell tales handed down by their fathers of the droving life. It is well that he has 
done so; for in another generation, or less, the whole of this body of traditional informa- 
tion would have been lost. | 

Mr Haldane's theme is an eminently picturesque one which lends itself to fine 
writing; and he has certainly proved himself equal to the task. The high literary 
quality of his book must strike every reader. It is beautifully printed and very fully 
illustrated with well-chosen photographs and reproductions of old prints. Тһе photo- 
graphs can have no better commendation than the mere mention of the fact that they have 
been taken by Mr Robert Adam. | Pe d 

It is long since the present reviewer has read a more enjoyable book. It will be 
welcomed alike by the professed student of Scottish history and social economy, and by 
all lovers of the noble northern land with its mountains, its moorlands and its glens. 
| W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON. 


`` ENGLISH PREHISTORIC POTTERY. 28 plates. Victoria and Albert Museum 
Small Picture Book, no. 26. 1952. Price 1s 6d. 


This extremely moderately priced picture-book.gives an admirable series of photo- 
graphs of 32 pots ranging from the Neolithic to the Belgic period and included in one of 
the Museum’s circulating collections. The selection and the photography are excellent, 
and the plates form a most valuable set of illustrations for the student or teacher. 

The brief preface, in justifying the restriction of the scope of the collection to English 
‚ pottery, has a defeatist air arising from ап assumption that all archaeological material 
in the north and west of Britain is intractably complex, and at best presenting insular 
eccentricities derived from Lowland Zone cultures. This view, which seems to Фе 
based on an uncritical application and misunderstanding of Fox's thesis of 1932, is 
unfortunately not uncommon, and gives a most misleading impression of the relationship 
of the British Isles to the Continent in prehistory. A few alterations in the content of 
the plates, and hardly any increase in their number, could have made the book repre- 
'sentative of Britain as a whole, and included some very important and interesting material. 

| | STUART PIGGOTT. 
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Editorial Notes 


URING the last century and a half the ‘live spots’ of archaeology have moved 

round from one region to another. Egypt, thanks to Napoleon, was the first, 

then Assyria; and later on the Aegean, Switzerland, France, Britein, Sumeria 
and India have each in turn been centres of intense activity or of world-famous discoveries. 
The causes have been due to many factors amongst which are outstanding personalities, 
sensational finds and pure chance. The development of new techniques also concentrates 
attention on the regions where they are applied, and steps up the rate of discovery. Mew 
and improved techniques have made Britain and N.W. Europe a very live region dunng 
recent decades; in the Aegean the outstanding personalities of Schliemann and Sir. 
Arthur Evans were perhaps the main factors. Sir Arthur’s achievement was first to 
discover and then to describe the new civilization he revealed by his excavations at Cnossos 
in Crete. Since his work there ended, there has been a lull in that part of ће world —a 
natural reaction after the initial excitement. 


«x «S 


The time is now ripe for a renewal of interest and there are signs that itis beginn ng. 
Professor Blegen is publishing his excavations at Troy, a key site for the whole region, and 
at Pylos he has found another large cache of inscribed ‘ Minoan’ tablets. Further afizld,. 
the excavations of Messrs Schaeffer and Dikaios at Enkomi in Cyprus (near Famagusta) 
have revealed an important and hitherto unknown Bronze Age town (probably Alasia), 
and amongst the finds is a much weathered and almost illegible inscribed stcne in a script 
that seems to be akin to the Minoan and to date from the 12th century вс. The last 
discovery is described in this number of ANTIQUITY (pp. 103-5). 


«XN «“ 


There is one site that may yield important new evidence—Cnossos itself. The 
whole area of the Great Court of the Palace is occupied by unencumbered deposits of 
pre-Minoan, presumably neolithic, settlements. Evans’s. soundings, waich reached 
bed-rock, showed these deposits to be six or seven metres (say 20 feet) deep. ‘There is 
not much change in quality, and certainly no break in the stratification. There. would 
be no need to excavate the whole area, but we must be prepared for surprises. Supple- 
mentary excavation from the steep east and south faces of the Palace Mound would be 
valuable as evidence for the latest strata, and for the transition from pre-Minoan to Early 
Minoan ; for the latest strata have been stripped from the top of the mound, to form the 
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Great Court, and it is certain that these strata dipped outwards onto the slopes of the 
growing mound. Неге there may be terrace-constructions and foundations which would 
make digging difficult and require revetment. The Western Court is of course available 
for supplementary digging : as the natural mound rises westward, the depth of deposit 
diminishes, and the stone-lined ‘ granaries ’, bounding the West Court, have already been 
cleared. (We wish to thank Sir John Myres for his help in stating the facts just given). 


vx «x 


The problem of excavating this neolithic level at Cnossos is simply one of finance 
and correct technique. We should of course mention also that the British School at 
Athens preserves a priority of interest in excavations there. "The site is of outstanding 
importance for all prehistoric research in this part of the Mediterranean, and the over- 
lying remains provide a rigid and secure terminus post quem. Radiocarbon might well 
give absolute dates. Any excavation there would help to revitalize Aegean archaeology, 
which is on the main line from which our own civilization ultimately comes. 
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In the article on Publication in our last number we said that, as it seemed, instruction 
in publication was nowhere given. . That is not correct, and we are very glad to know it. 
Such instruction forms an integral part in the curriculum of the Summer School directed 
by Dr Philip Corder for the University of Nottingham's Delegacy for Extra-mural Studies. 
The students are taught survey and the drawing of plans and sections and of pots, and also 
how to prepare reports for publication ; this instruction is not given ‘in the air’, but 
with original drawings, proofs in all stages, and so forth. The School is intended prim- 
arily for those who are members of evening classes and have not the chance of a university 
education. In the University of Edinburgh, the Honours Course in Prehistoric 
Archaeology, under the direction of Professor Stuart Piggott and Mr R. J. C. Atkinson, 
includes instruction in the publication of reports, the preparation of line-drawings and 
the taking and printing of photographs suitable for reproduction. Visits are also paid to 
printing establishments, so that students may get some idea of the processes of letterpress, 
composition and block-making. In Mr Atkinson’s Field Archaeology (Methuen, 1946 : 
new edition in preparation) a chapter of 30 pages is devoted to this subject. 
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Swords, Rapiers and Horse-riders 
by COLONEL D. Н. Сокром* 


HERE is much confused thinking about swords, the way they were used and the 

| influence of their users on their form. An extreme case is that of the late Harold 

Peake who, describing a sword-type, said: ' These weapons, which must have b2en 

used аз hatchets as well as for slashing, are called leaf-shaped swords". He may. of 

course, have meant that they were used for hacking as well as for slashing—uses which, 

as I shall show, differ more than one would think; but it does sound as if he thought 
that the Late Bronze Age warrior used his prized sword for chopping firewood. 

Take nomenclature and definitions first. In the apparent absence of agreed defini- 
tions, each writer has to invent his own or leave it to the reader to do so. Peake, on the 
same page as the sentence just quoted, makes his definitions by stating that the dagger 
gave birth to the dirk and the dirk to the sword. I shall adopt this clear and concise 
nomenclature, but divide swords into two groups—long and short. 

The next step is to define what I mean by these names ; unfortunately my definitions, 
being subjective decisions, will not necessarily meet with general approval ‘They are, 
however, essential if my meaning is to be understood ; so I propose that, taking an average 
hilt with its pommel as being 44 inches, the following be arbitrarily adopted zs the lengths 
of the respective weapon-types, measured from point to pommel :—? 


Dagger: 14 inches or less. f 
Dirk: 14 to 20 inches. 

Short sword: 20 to 28 inches. 

Long Sword: over 28 inches. 


Having thus cleared the ground, let us examine the first point which seems unsatis- 
factory, namely, the use of the word ‘rapier’. Peake, in his definitions, says: ‘ Ihe 
dirk is often called a rapier’ ; which invites the question: Can a dirk be called a rap-er ? 
If the word ‘ rapier ' has any specific meaning at all, the answer must be ‘ no’. Professor 
Ghilde, for instance, mentions a ' rapier’ 34 cm. (13.3 inches) long; according to my 
definitions this would not even qualify as a dirk (unless it is a blade measurement омуз). 
He did not of course really regard it as a rapier in the generally accepted meaning of the 
word, but in calling it a rapier was merely using the conventional term for a thrusting 
weapon of the Middle Bronze Age.4 

A rapier is wholly unsuited for dealing a slashing cut and is effective onlv in thrusting. 
But it is also a type of sword and so by my definition must be more than 20 inches bng. 


* The writer of this article, while not claiming experience of sword versus sword in actual 
combat, had his military training in the years immediately before World War I, when sabre and 
bayonet fencing were part of the skill at arms expected of an officer. 


1 The Horse and the Sword, 1933, by H. Peake and H. J. Fleure, p. 86. 


2 The definitions are objective in so far as I have handled very many of these weapons from all 
over the world, from Bronze Age swords and Luristan daggers to those of the present day. 


3 From Levkas, The Danube in Prehistory, 1929, by V. С. Childe, p. 249, note 2. 
4 Bronze Age nomenclature is singularly unfortunate in this respect as there is alsc the 
‘ halberd ’, wholly unlike the weapon usually called by this name. 
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In archaeological writings, however, we find the word ‘rapier’ applied to any sword 
which by reason of its shape or method of construction may be regarded as more efficient 
for thrusting than for cutting. "This application is the result of certain opinions which 
we must examine in order to see whether they are justified or not. One opinion regards 
the rapier as developed from the dagger of which it was an elongation, this development 
preceding the cut-and-thrust sword. Another would regard a slashing sword as ruled 
out by a poor hilting device, or a balance towards the hilt, and by a Mid DE or 
strongly midribbed blade. 

No one is likely to dispute that both dirk and sword are elongated dise or that 
the spear is just a dagger at the end of a shaft ; but it is Бу no means clear that the sword 
is an elongated dirk. Once the idea was formed of a longer weapon than the dagger of 
14 inches, the way was opened for the production of a sword. We may well ask what 
prompted this idea of elongation. It could not have been a desire to have a thrusting 
weapon with a longer reach, for this had already been achieved long before by the spear. 
Knives and daggers must have been used for cutting the throats of game and enemies, 
but the edge could not be used effectively in this way unless the victim was in one’s poyer, 
to use this slash in battle the edge had to be extended by lengthening the blade.5 It is 
interesting therefore to find that the earliest weapons we know in which the dagger-blade 
is lengthened are swords, not dirks, and have the general appearance of cut-and-thrust 
swords, not of rapiers. "These weapons are the bronze swords from Mallia in Crete and 
that found in one of the royal tombs of Alaça Höyük (FIG. т, c and d). 

Of the Mallia sword, Sir Arthur Evans says: ‘ The sword, as in the case of all early 
weapons of this class, is of the rapier or thrusting kind*—’ and this in spite of the fact 
that the blade is from 2 to 3$ inches wide over two-thirds of its length. This sword, 
however, has no tang, but was apparently fastened to the hilt by four rivets; the actual 
method of attachment is nowhere made clear, and to have no tang ensures it being classed 
ав a rapier. ‘There is a general tendency to ignore this sword and to regard it as a cere- 
monial object devoid of significance in the development of that weapon. Miss Lorimer 
adopts that view,’ which postulates that the idea of a sword resulted from the making of a 
huge ceremonial dagger; but surely a ceremonial sword must have been an ornate copy of 
an existing non-ceremonial one. The sword from Alaça Höyük (82.4 cm. or 32.4 inches 
long), having an adequate tang, has been accepted as a cut-and-thrust sword.? The 
Mallia sword is so broad that ia a line drawing it looks like a short sword ; it is in fact 
384 inches long from pommel to point, the hilt (including the crystal knob of 3 inches), 


5 It has been suggested that the cut-and-thrust sword was a response to armour, but it is more 
likely that the user of this form of sword, who had to come out of the shelter of his shield to fight, 
found himself open to spear and rapier thrusts, and took to wearing some form of breast-plate. 

6 Palace of Minos, Vol. 11, pt. т, fig. 163, р. 271f. Pendlebury in ‘ The Archaeology of Crete’, 
1939, p. 272, very rightly does not classify this sword as a rapier. 

? Homer and the Monuments, 1950, by H. L. Lorimer, p. 262. 


8 Prehistoric Migrations in Europe, 1950, Бу V. G. Childe, fig. 139 from Ausgrabungen von 
Alaça Höyük, by Н. Z. Kosay, pl. 81, 26. Prof. Childe in Prehistoric Migrations, p. 179, Says :— 
‘А prone weapon from the royal tomb MA! at Alaca Hóyük dateable as early as 2000 B.c.’, and in 
“Те Final Bronze Age in the Near East’, Proc. Prehistoric Society, Vol. ХІҮ, pp. 184-5 —— Near 
the beginning of the 2nd Millennium there comes from the tomb MA! at А]аса Hóyük a tanged 
blade 80 cm. long’. ‘This is a lower date by at least a hundred years than any yet proposed for this 
tomb and gives a welcome indication that the general dating of royal graves at this site and at 
Maikop may come down and with it that of the treasure of Asterabad. 
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being 82 inches long. It is also a cut-and-thrust sword, albeit not a very well designed 
one. Both these weapons date from about 2100 B.c., the Mallia sword belonging to 
Middle Minoan І and that from Alaça Höyük having been found in Tomb М.А. which has 
that date as its terminus ante quem. 

Many Bronze Age swords found in Central Europe have their hilts cast in one whole 
with the blade, the casting retaining imitation rivets where blade and hilt meet. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the short sword from Hadju Samson, regarded as 
one of the earliest leaf-shaped swords found in Hungary, has imitation rivets; that 
various swords from Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary have rivet-holes for a hilt, 
which, in the absence of such, is presumed to have been made of some perishable 
material? ; and that no instance is known of a bronze hilt being found separate from its 
blade. Naue says that the grip of his Type 111 swords, where hilts are missing, was made 
partly of wood and bone, partly of bronze, and was generally joined to the blade by a 
half-oval fixture. There is no recognizable difference between the hilting device of his 
example (his Plate xiv, 2) where the hilt is lost (Fic. 1, f) and that of his Plate xx 3, 3c 
which has a bronze hilt with genuine rivets. Of this type of sword (a, a) he says that the 
blade was fastened to the winged grip with three or four round-headed nails. It is clear 
that swords of Naue's Types ПІ b and c, and Type гу, are substantially the same as his 
Type A, a, and that, whatever the material of the lost hilts, they are all cut-and-thrust 
swords.1? 

The sword just mentioned (Naue, Type пт, from Upper Bavaria), and swords from 
Vattina (Banat, Hungary) Velka Dobra (neat Prague) and Rima-Szombat (North 
Hungary) are all classed by Childe as rapiers. There can be no doubt that these swords, 
and an almost identical one from Spandau (Вегіп), with blades 13 inches wide, were 
intended for cutting as well as thrusting. On the other hand, Childe calls his Type 4, o 
a sword, presumably because of its tang, though it might well be classed as a rapier. 

From all this it will be obvious that ideas about rapiers and cut-and-thrust swords 
are in a sad state of muddle, and some attempt to distinguish fact from opinion seems 
desirable. Professor Childe, in his Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles (pp. 169 ff), 
stresses the importance of a stouter hilt-attachment as necessary for the cut-and-thrust 
sword; but in his Prehistoric Migrations in Europe (p. 7) he says: ‘ These [Mycenaean 
rapiers] could have been developed into swords by a slight modification of the blade’. 
Both these statements are quite true, but they do not cover the whole problem ; was tbe 
blade intended for cutting as well as thrusting ? If it was more than an inch wide for the 
greater part of its length, we may be sure that it was, and that in spite of the relatively 
poor method of hilting by riveting, the intention was to produce a cut-and-thrust sword. 
The improvement, brought about by a substantial tang, a tongue-grip hilt or a cast hilt, 
made any sword with a blade-width of one inch and a strong section a good cut-and- 
thrust sword ; this is fact, not intention, for it follows automatically from the improved 
hilting-devices.?? . 


3 А wooden hilted sword is shown in text tafel A of E. Sprockhoff's Die Germanische Griff- 
zungenschwerte, but it seems to be a flange-hilted sword with wooden hand-grips. See also the 
same author's Die Germanische Volleriffschwerte where it is shown in series with such swords. 

10 Die Vorrümische Schwerte, 1903, by J. Naue, pp. 31 and 45. 

п Childe, The Danube in Prehistory, fig. 146a and pl. п, АТ, A2 and Аз. 

12 Naue provides а number of examples—PI. v, 5, the sword from Hammer nr. Nurnberg 
usually called a rapier ; Pl. x, 2, tongue-grip ; Pl. хуп, 5, long tang; Pls. xx, б and xxi, 3, cast or 
riveted hilts, all of which have one inch width blades. 
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SWORDS, RAPIERS AND HORSE-RIDERS 


Let us now return to our definitions and state :— 


(т) that a rapier is a sword wholly unsuited for dealing a slashing zut, effective 
only for thrusting ; | 

(2) that a cut-and-thrust sword is one that can be used as effe-tively as its 
form permits both for cutting and thrusting. | 


We аге now іп a position to examire various statements and assess флеш validity. 
Sir John Myres in Who were the Greeks ? (p. 429) is of the opinion that Danubian warriors, 
accustomed to using a battle-axe, produced the slashing sword from the rapier; this 
opinion, once generally accepted, is now held less firmly.. Good shaft-ho-e battle-axes 
were common enough in Western Asia from 2000 B.c. onwards for this rapier-sword 
development to have taken place there, but it is unlikely that there is any connexion. 
Naue mentions two short swords from Cyprus ; one (Taf. п, 4) which he calls “ ein sehr 
grosses Schwert’ though it is only бо cm. long, came from the cemetery of Psemmatis- 
meno and is doubtfully connected with that Cypriote polished red ware which has animals 
in relief (FIG. 1, a). The other sword (63.8 cm.) came from the cemetery at Lamberti 
near lamassos. 

These weapons were unearthed bv post-Cesnola looters, so that their association 
with any particular grave-goods, such as the pottery, seal, daggers and chise.s mentioned, 
is suspect. However, this type of weapon is well-known аз a dagger or spearhead? ; 
and though the high dating of Naue can no longer be sustained, 2100-19со B.C. should 
cover them, so that they belong to the period immediately following that of the Mallia 
and Alaca Hóyük swords. To the same period, but probably towards its end, belongs 
yet another short sword, about 26 inches long when complete with hilt; i: formed part 
of Hoard р, connected with Building п (the Syrian temple) at Byblos (Fic. x, 2). It is 
clear therefore that the idea of swords, none of which can be strictly classed as rapiers, 
was not foreign to the Eastern Mediterranean, and other early swords of this type may well 
be forthcoming. 

Four swords, mentioned by Childe (Prehistoric Migrations, p. 179) as short swords, 
were found by Schaeffer іп a hoard in the „Palace of the High Priest az Ugarit (Ras 
Shamra)4. The longest is not about І m. long as originally stated bu- 75 cm. (294 
inches) ; being unfinished, their length complete with hilt and, possibly pommel, is 
difficult to determine, but it should be roughly between 26 and 29 inches—well on the 


13 "These may in fact be spearheads, but their length coupled with the relative shortness of 
their tangs make this very unlikely. 


М Miss Lorimer, p. 265, op. cit., says:—' The discovery in the Mycenaean settlement at 
Ugarit of a factory engaged in the production of swords of this type’, but gives no references. I 
can find nothing in Schaeffer’s Ugaritica I or Stratigraphie Comparée which bears this out. He 
says in Ugaritica I, p. 99 :—' Nos constatations à Ras Shamra montrent que les 5remiers objets 
mycéniens avaient été importés à Ugarit par la voie du commerce. А partir du зтуе, et pendant 
le xime siècle, par contre, il y avait à Ugarit une veritable colonisation Mycénienne’. This hoard 
however dates to c. 1400 before the great destruction of c. 1365 and therefore before the establish- 
ment of the colony. | | Р 

15 Fouilles Françaises de Minet-el-Beida et de Ras Shamra, Bulletin de la босые Préhistorique 
Française, T. XXVII, No. 3, 1930, in which it says :— Sur le tas reposaient d'abord 4 épées dont la 
plus longue atteint 1 mètre’. Dr Schaeffer in a private letter tells me that its correct length is 
75 cm. The exact length of these swords is difficult to determine as they all appear to be unfinished 
and have what appear to be projections of superfluous metal left in the aperture of the mould 
standing off from the hilt. . 
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long side for cut-and-thrust swords of their date, which is about 1400 B.c. They are as 
good as, or better than, swords of similar date from Central Europe. The armed riders 
оп the Mycenaean vases of Ras Shamra of about 1300 В.С.16 antedate those of Central 
Europe by some 300 or more years.” In view of this evidence it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that both horse-riding and the use of swords were established in the Eastern 
Mediterranean as early as in Central Europe, if not earlier than there. That the fashion 
for long cut-and-thrust swords persisted in this area is shown by the Syro-Hittite 
sculptures of Sinjirli (c. 000—800 в.с.)18, 

The words ‘slashing’ and 'leaf-shaped ' are used to describe the whole range of 
Central European swords of the Middle and Late Bronze Age, irrespective of whether 
they were in fact leaf-shaped or particularly suitable for slashing. Very many—1 suspect 
the majority—of the cast-hilt and tongue-grip swords earlier than Period D of Central 
Europe were straight-sided; in Childe's Prehistoric Migrations, out of seventeen European 
swords illustrated only four can be said to be leaf-shaped ; reference to the works of 
Sprockhoff and Naue will bear this out. ‘This point is emphasized in a short note in Man 
134 (1931) by Sylvia Benton (‘An unlucky sword: the leaf-shaped blade from 
Mycenae’). Though she makes a great point of the fact that the blade only swells by 
one millimetre and was probably straight when first made, she persists in calling it leaf- 
shaped, a distinction originally conferred on it by inaccurate copying. With regard to 
Greek cut-and-thrust swords in general, this point 1s also quite clearly made by Miss 
Lorimer, who says: ° It is the bronze sword known as “ Naue, Type 11” and sometimes 
(so far as Greece is concerned, misleadingly) as the leaf-shaped sword’, and ‘in the 
Greek specimens the edges of the blade are usually parallel until they taper to a point ’.?° 

It can also be stated quite definitely that very many leaf-shaped swords are far too 
short to be suitable for slashing. ‘The longest sword in the Aranyos (Hungary) hoard,?° 
a fairly representative collection, is 25.2 inches and the shortest 21.2 inches; many leaf- 
shaped swords are less than 25 inches, and with a blade of only 20 inches or less are better 
adapted for thrusting than for slashing. Let us therefore drop these terms.‘ leaf-shaped ' 
and ‘slashing’ except for the rare occasions when circumstances require them, using 
instead the term * cut-and-thrust sword 2, | 

Genuine rapiers are comparatively scarce. The true rapiers illustrated by Evans 
` (Palace of Minos 1, figs. 832 and 841) exactly satisfy the conditions my definition demands. 
One can describe as ‘ cut-and-thrust ' swords those long ones with a short tang from the 
cave of Arkalochori, all of which are just over one metre (39 inches) long, tapering 6 to 
3 ста. to an abrupt point. They were probably hilted by the method suggested by 


16 Ugaritica II, 1949, by C. Е. A. Schaeffer, p. 159, fig. бт, and dating and comment оп this 
early appearance of mounted warriors on p. 158. 

i” ‘There is по real evidence that suggests the presence of mounted warriors in Central Europe 
before Hallstatt times; see Childe in The Danube in Prehistory, pp. 363, 388, 392, 402, and 
Migrations, p. 221. Dating, here and throughout, is based on Schaeffer's Stratigraphie Comparée 
et Chronologie de Г Asie Occidental and the Chronological table in C. Е. C. Hawkes’ ‘ From Bronze 
Age to Iron Age’, Proc. Prehistoric Soc., Vol. xiv, 1948, p. 216. 

18 The Aryans, 1926, by V. G. Childe, Pl. 1; The Early History of Assyria, 1927, by Sidney 
Smith, Pl. мха; La Civilisation des Hittites, 1948, Бу С. Contenau, Pl. п. | 

1? Homer and the Monuments, p. 264. 

?? V. С. Childe, Prehistoric Migrations in Europe, fig. 156. 

21 Confirmation of this view is given by the fact that Prof. Childe in his paper “Тһе Final 
Bronze Age in the Near East and in Temperate Europe’, Proc. Prehistoric Soc., Vol. хІх, 1948, 
uses the term * cut-and-thrust swcrd ’ throughout. 
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Fig, 2 
Sword hilt from Shaft Grave, Mycenae (after Evans) 


Suggested hilting of short-tanged Cretan and Mycenaean swords (after Naue) 
Philistine Sea-raider {after Bossert) 
Sherden Sea raider (after Lo-imer) 
Cimmerians, Clazomenian sarcophagus 
{by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum) 
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Мапе, where a metal extension forward of the hilt supports and locks the blade (FIG. 2, b). 
This method was employed also at Mycenae ; Evans illustrates a hilting from one of the 
shaft-graves which is an improvement on this type (FIG. 2, a).? As has already been 
indicated, efficient hilting is possibly the most important feature of a good sword. It is . 
difficult if not impossible to discover why tangless or short-tanged swords were pro- 
duced, but the hilting-devices that went with them are as well adapted for cutting as 
for trusting, perhaps even better. When a blade is secured by four large rivets, the 
impact strain even of a hacking cut is taken by all four, whereas a wiping cut might well 
put but little strain on the rivets at all; an impeded thrust, however, could put such a 
lateral strain on the rivets that their hold on the blade would be loosened : ; and this 
applies also to Cretan and Mycenaean swords hilted in the way shown by Naue. 

In the Late Minoan п cemetery at Zapher Papouras, and in the five recently found 
adjoining graves of the same date, groups consisting of a rapier, a short sword or a dirk, 
and a large spearhead occur. The short swords are those illustrated by Pendlebury and 
Childe, the latter grouping them as rapiers together with others which are true rapiers.^ 
No measurements are given, but that published by de Jong and Hood in the Illustrated 
London News is 24$ inches from point to pommel.” The important point brought out 
by the illustration in the Illustrated London News is that these swords have a substantial 
tang. This efficient hilting-device, combined with the relatively broad blade, makes 
this type a good cut-and-thrust sword. 

Most writers regard a leaf-shape that carries the weight towards the point as 
essential for a good slashing weapon. Here, I think, comes in the idea of hacking—a 
prodigious down-stroke that cleaves one's opponent to the chine. Such. strokes are 
certainly sometimes visualized as being struck from on horse-back, in fact most German 
writers and some others regarded the cut-and-thrust sword as invented to satisfy the need 
for a new weapon suitable for horsemen. As I have said, most cut-and-thrust swords 
are straight-sided, or, when leaf-shaped, have only a very slight swell in the blade. But 
if one studies the evolution of weapon-types, one notices that there comes a point where 
certain tendencies become absurdly exaggerated. Just as double-handed swords of the 
r6th century A.D. became grotesquely spiked, wavey and more unwieldy, and rapiers of 
the late 16th and early 17th centuries grew longer and longer,?5 so in the Late Bronze Age 
we find swords with a wide bulbous spread to the blade (Childe's 85 and c4) which do 
not mark any increase in efficiency but are clumsy in the extreme. The absurdities that 
could be produced by this tendency—an atrophy of the hilt as the blade broadened—are 
exemplified by Naue (Plates хі, 4 and xxvi, 8). 

Efficient developments of sword-types are the carp’s-tongue swords and the 
Scandinavian cast-hilt swords, in which the point of balance is much closer to the hilt 
than to the point.” The carp's-tongue sword can only be explained as distributing the 


22 loc. cit., Tafel rv, 3. 

?3 The Palace of Minos, Vol. Iv, fig. 828. 

% Pendlebury in The Archaeology of Crete shows a group of rapier, short sword and spearhead, 
РІ. xxxvi, 1. V. G. Childe, The Aryans, fig. 25, І. 

25 * Light on the last and Militarist Phase of Minoan Crete ’, by Piet de Jong and Sinclair Hood, 
Illustrated London News, Jan 12, 1952. 


28 Queen Elizabeth issued an edict limiting the length of swords, and guards at city gates 
checked the swords of travellers, with a smith in attendance to snap the blades to the permitted 
length. 

27 Shetelig and Falk, Scandinavian Archaeology, 1937, Pl. 14, 6 and p. 130. 
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weight of the blade so as to improve the balance while at the same time combining a long 
cutting edge with a sharp thrusting point. 

Let us now consider the employment of these weapons. When one examines con- 
temporary representations of warriors one finds that the spear, the dagger and the bow 
were the common weapons of the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages, and indications of 
the manner of using swords are scarce.. Pendlebury suggests that the Minoan rapier 
argued for sword-play which would make it impossible to use the huge shield, and he 
puts forward the suggestion of sword and dagger fencing.2® The not very reliable battle 
scenes on Minoan seal-stones show the ‘ figure-of-eight ’ and ‘ tower ’ shields being used 
with spears, and the rapier or dirk without a shield. Im the sea-figh- depicted at 
Medinet-habu one of the Philistines has a long sword whose point is no longer traceable; 
it appears to represent a long parallel-sided cut-and-thrust sword with a айе of about 
30 inches and а hilt of 6 inches (FIG. 2,c). In this same fight the warriors with horned 
helmets have the Shardana sword which, though primarily intended for thrusting, could, 
if the Gaza specimen (FIG. 1, e) is any criterion, be used quite effectively for cutting. 

Miss Lorimer, to my mind quite rightly, stresses the suitability of this sword as a 
cutting weapon, having arrived at this conclusion by the only really satisfactory method— 
that of taking it in her hand and getting the feel of it. (If all writers on swords had been 
able to do this, I am sure it would have modified their conclusions). Tais opinion of 
hers is confirmed by the warrior she illustrates, who is about to deal a wiping cut with a 
weapon of this type. With his long sword, central-handled shield, stout pot-helmet with 
chin-strap and laminated corselet, this sea-raider was exceptionally well equipped 
(FIG, 2, d).?? At the same time I venture to suggest that the Protogeometric iron sword of 
about 30 inches long (her Fig. 34), when new, was quite as effective for cutting as for 
thrusting ; this shows the importance of estimating the potentialities of a weapon by 
means of its probable appearance when actually in use. 

Few monuments of the 2nd millennium help us to determine how these swords were 
used, and we have to use our common sense and imagination. The idea that the cut-and- 
thrust sword arose from the need felt by horse-riding warriors of replacirg their battle- 
axes by a more up-to-date weapon for dealing their accustomed downward swipe is a 
product of the imagination receiving little support from archaeological fact. 

Professors Childe and Grahame Clark have conclusively shown that the battle-axe folk 
of Central Europe neither rode nor possessed chariots, and that riding did по: become usual 

"there until Hallstatt times, when cut-and-thrust swords had been in use for at least 400 
years? Two things were needed for efficient sword-combat on horse-back—a horse big 
enough to give one the advantage of heizht and weight, and stirrups. With a long heavy 
sword but without stirrups your slashing horseman, taking a good broadhanded swipe 
at his foe, had only to miss to find himself on the ground. Most of the early representa- 
tions of horsemen show them armed with spear and shield, and even with these horseback 
fighting without stirrups must have needed a good grip on a nice narrow horse. The 
Norsemen, particularly the Icelanders, habitually rode but fought on foot, and it is more 
than likely that even the Hallstatt ‘ Knights’ did little actual fighting on horseback. 

The warriors on the Hallstatt urns mentioned by Childe?" are so schematic that they 
only indicate the fact of horse-riding ; they appear to be outriders escorting a waggon. 


28 10. Cit; p: 272: 

23 Homer and the Monuments, p. 228, fig. 23, b. 

30 < Horses and Battle-axes ’, by Grahame Clark, ANTIQUITY, March 1941: ‘ Horses, Chariots 
and Battle-axes,’ by V. С. Childe, ANTIQUITY, June 1941. 

31 Prehistoric Migrations, p. 221. 
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In any case mounted warriors do not prove that the cut-and-thrust sword, or even the less 
effective blunt-ended cutting sword, were developed as cavalry weapons, or that cavalry, 
even in the widest sense of the word, existed in Europe in the gth century B.c. Cavalry 
consists of a large number of mounted men capable of concerted action. The Assyrian 
light cavalry introduced by Tukulti Ninurta (889-884 в.с.) were possibly, as suggested by 
Sidney Smith, the first of their kind. Surely some distinction must be made between 
semi-nomadic peoples whose daily life was spent on horse-back, whether at peace or war, 
and horsemen solely and deliberately organised as a mobile instrument for battle. Mysia 
and Lydia produced good cavalry, and so did the Ionian cities of Colophon and 
Magnesia; Phrygia relied on the horsemen of Cappadocia. It is evident that in Asia 
Minor there was a very early tradition of organising horsemen for war. Crete, which 
provides little or no scope for cavalry, had horsemen at an early date, and the early (11th 
century) representation of a rider armed with lance and shield on a Protogeometric 
vase from Mouliana?? is probably due to contacts with the Asiatic mainland rather than 
with Greece. 

A. R. Burn thinks it was probably the Kimmerioi who introduced the ‘ great horses ' 
into Europe, and that ‘it may have been from them that their kinsmen the Thracians and 
the Greeks of Thessaly and their kinsmen the Paiones—all notable horsemen and horse- 
breeders—received their thoroughbreds**’. Childe suggested that I should look at the 
. horsemen brandishing long broadswords on the lid of the Clazomenian sarcophagus.*® 
One of the bands on its lid shows nine barbarian riders (three of whom have been un- 
horsed) attacking Ionian hoplites. Four of those mounted have long swords (FIG. 2, e); 
one has a lance with a decorated butt ferrule; and the one on the left has no distinguish- 
able weapon. All have large bow-cases. The bow-case was attached to the man, not 
the horse, as is shown by that of the dismounted rider on the right, who, though now 
not very clear, is in an attitude suggesting that he is using his bow. Dr Murray regarded 
these horsemen as being Cimmerians engaged on a sudden raid on the Ionian Greeks. 
Such encounters certainly occurred in the mid 7th century B.c., and even if discontinued 
would still be well remembered as important events in the first half of the 6th century B.C. 
when they were depicted on the sarcophagus. These barbarians are accompanied by 
their war-dogs, of a prick-eared wolf-dog type (FIG. 2, e) irresistibly recalling Herodotus's 
description of the fight between the Paiones and the Perinthians, * man to man, horse to 
horse, and dog to dog’. (Book vı, i). 

Neither the Cimmerians пог these barbarian horsemen are easy to identify. Тһе” 
Cimmerians can almost certainly be identified with the Gimirrai of the Assyrian іпѕсгір- 
tions and the biblical Gomer; and they may have been mixed, chiefly Indo-European, 
peoples; the word may be generic like Umman Manda, a term also applied to them by 
the Аѕѕугіапѕ. Sir Ellis Minns in one place says: ‘ If the Cimmerians were ‘Thracian 


32 Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. тп, p. то. 

33 Lorimer, loc. cit., p. 154, fig. то. 

% The World of Hesiod, 1936, Бу А. В. Burn, p. 160. 

35 The lid of this sarcophagus was badly damaged by fire-bombs, but it is fully illustrated in 
Terracotta Sarcophagi in the British Museum, by Dr A. S. Murray, 1898. 


36 Though many of the Ionian hoplites depicted have good serviceable swords, they are not 
shown using them even in the close-quarters mélée shown in loc. cit., fig. 3. Spears are in every 
instance being used to deliver an over-arm jab, which, if actually employed, would have been quite 
useless against a man armed with sword and shield. | 


87 Sidney Smith, Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. її, р. 117. 
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it would account for the Thracian element that played a leading part in all the histor; of 
the Bosporan kingdom’. He then notes that the Clazomenian horsemen are usually 
regarded as Cimmerian, and suggests that perhaps on the other hand they may be Treres 
from Central Europe. In the same chapter however he says: ‘ Thracian Treres were 
raiding into Asia Minor '.?* | 

Both Treres and Cimmerians may therefore be regarded as Thracian; Ес 
Herodotus and Strabo believed the Phrygians to be of Thracian origin. It would appear 
therefore that the Cimmerians, Thracians, Phrygians and Treres—some of these names 
being synonymous or inclusive—were all alike horse-riding people of non-Scythian 
stock. But early Greek writers vaguely included all pre-Scythic peoples of the Scuth 
Russian steppe.in the term Cimmerian. Those groups of these peoples that lived in 
Thessaly, Macedonia and Thrace south of the Danube, both Greek and non-Grsek, 
were the first therefore to produce cavalry in Europe, and eventually such cavalry leaders 
as Derdas of Elimia, Jason of Thessaly and finally Alexander the Great. 

We know little about the horsemen of Central Asia before the 4th century B.c. 
W. M. McGovern shows how the whole material culture of the Turanian peoples was 
transformed about 400 B.c. by the introduction of horse-riding from the West. He also 
mentions how the Chinese ruler of the Kingdom of Jao (325-298 В.С.) ordered his 
soldiers to copy the Huns and fight from on horseback, using the bow and the Jong 
sword.?® Now if the long sword came from the West it did not come from the Scythians 
who used a short one (actually a dirk), but from the Sarmatians. If these last ma» be 
equated with the Sauromati they may have got their long swords from the 'l'hrako- 
Kimmerians; or, if they were in any way related to the Medes, they may have inherited 
the long Talish swords of Khoda-daud-Kopru, Veri and Hovil. 

Peake tells us also that the Sarmatians at a somewhat later date used a sword with a 
ring pommel which appears in China in Han times.“ The oldest known Chinese 
swords are those of Olov Janse’s class B, which he assigns to the 4th century B.c. at the 
latest, but possibly earlier. Long swords are older than horse-riding ; so of course is 
the use of the bow; but the combination of all three seems to have originated with the 
Thrako-Kimmerians in the 7th century B.c., and to have spread eastwards with the 
Sarmatians. 

In conclusion, some miscellaneous and -not irrelevant points may be considered. 
Widespread and devastating i incursions have been postulated as the result of the appear- 
ance of armed horsemen, but these appear to have succeeded only when directed agzinst 
unorganised peasant communities. But it cannot be shown that before the 4th century 
B.C. any country made conquests by exploiting cavalry, contrasted with horse-riding 
used to increase mobility, as a decisive element on the field of battle. Although it has 
often been alleged that the sword was a weapon evolved by horsemen, of all Xerzes's 
mounted contingents only the Caspians had some form of sword.*# Xenophon gives 
the most detailed instructions for the use of the lance by cavalry, but only mentions cuite 


38 Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. тїї, рр. 189 and 195. 

39 The Early Empires of Central Asia, 1939, by W. M. McGovern, pp. 100-1. 

40 The Law and the Prophets, The Corridors of Time, Vol. 1x, 1936, by Н. Peake and Н. J. 
Fleure, p. 12. 

41“ Notes sur quelques Epées Anciennes trouvées en Chiné’, by Olov Janse, Bull. o“ the 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, No. 2, Stockholm, 1930, pp. 95-6, Pl. хп, 2 and, for ‘Нап 
. sabres with ring pommels ', Pl. xv, 1, 6 and 7. 

42 Herodotus, ВК. уп, Chaps. 84 and 85: Rawlinson' s translation. 
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casually that the machaira was the sword-type best adapted for mounted теп, though 
the contemporary Iberian vase-paintings show this weapon being used by warriors on 
foot, never by those mounted.“ As for the alleged influence of the horsemen of the 
South European steppe, Herodotus knew little of those living north of the Ister (Danube), 
and could mention only the Sigynnae, who drove small flat-nosed horses, not strong 
enough to carry men on their backs, in swiftly moving chariots.4* It seems likely, there- 
fore, that the early horse-riders who influenced the countries round the Aegean were 
Phrygians and Thracians. Cavalry, when it did exist, operated in a tip-and-run fashion 
against the enemy's cavalry or an exposed flank in preference to charging home, and down 
to the time of Alexander it seldom turned the scale against good infantry.*® 

‘From all this it seems unlikely that the combination of the horse and the sword had 
that immediately decisive effect that has been claimed for it. Cavalry evolved gradually 
and did not appear as a sudden cultural phenomenon enabling its exploiters to sweep all 
before them. The sword did not evolve as a logical response to the horseman's demand 
for a suitable weapon, but rather as the ideal close-quarters weapon for warriors of the 
Heroic tradition, whose standard, whether they lived up to it or not, was one of individual 
bravery and skill at arms. 


43 Xenophon, Hipparchikos, Chap. пт, 3 and Pert Hippikes, Chap. хи, 12 and 13, trans. Н. С. 
Dakyns. From Cunaxa in 401 to Coronea in 394, Xenophon saw plenty of active service, and 
when he wrote these books he had at his disposal the knowledge of all that constituted the cavalry 
tactics of his time. 

44 The Iberians of Spain, 1940, by Pierson Dixon, Pls. то and 11. 

45 Herodotus, Bk. v, Chap. 9. Rawlinson's trans. 

46 In ‘The World of Hesiod’ Burn mentions the success of the Thessalian cavalry against 
the Spartans at Phalerum, 510 в.с. It seems likely however that the Spartans were taken by sur- 
prise, as a second expedition sent by them routed the Thessalians with no great difficulty (Herodotus, 
Bk. v, 63 and 64). As against this the Syracusan cavalry routed the left wing of the Athenian 
hoplites at Epipolae, 414 B.C., but by this time cavalry was becoming more efficient. 
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The Cult of Sul-Minerva at Bath 
by J. H. Croon 


HE process commonly called Interpretatio Romana, by which in ancient times a 
| barbarian deity was identified with some Roman god or goddess, was admittedly 
of a locally very different nature. То quote an example: In Southern Gaul we 
find a whole series of Celtic deities connected with hot healing springs, Borrao, Grannus, 
Belenus, Nisincius, all in due course identified with Apollo. It seems obvious that the 
function of healing provided the link or association between the native deity and the 
Roman god. With this sole function their properties were not exhausted. But the fact 
that there are traces of fertility-aspects, that they were nearly always associated with a 
female consort or mother, etc., is a thing apart ; there is no indication that these character- 
istics influenced the identification. Neither did the connection with hot springs, as far 
as I can see. We hear of an Apollo Thermios in Lesbos and at Thermon in Aetolia ; 
іп the Aegean island he was at any rate a patron of hot springs. Likewise, there were 
cults of Apollo near hot springs in Anatolia. But there are no indications whatever 
that these beliefs influenced the Roman Apollo. 
There are, however, cases which are not as easy as that. The purpose of this article 
is to examine one of these, the cult of Sul-Minerva at Bath, the Roman Aquae Sulis. But 
the Interpretatio Romano is not the only point of interest init. It may be worth while to 
inquire into the nature of the cult itself, which can be considered as onc of the most 
interesting instances of romanized Celtic worship on British soil. 
I have not chosen my first example at random. For the goddess of Bath, -00, was 
a deity presiding over hot springs, indeed the only real thermal waters that are found in 
Britain’, . As the geographical situation is of paramount importance, we saall look into 
it more closely. Bath is situated in the valley of the river Avon, and surrounded on 
nearly all sides by hills; it has three powerful hot springs, of which one, the ‘ King's 
Spring’, has been used all through the ages for healing purposes, and now feeds a 
very modern and efficient bathing-establishment. When the Romans occupied Britain, 
they must have been very glad to find hot springs in these chilly regions, and made great 
use of them. On the other hand, they never founded a real city there; zhe necessary 
buildings for the visiting bathers and the public baths with temples, etc., was all they 
needed. Now the first thing to claim our attention is the fact that there has not been 
found any trace of a pre-Roman settlement in the valley near the springs. ‘The evidence 
from which Dawkins inferred such a settlement, namely that the area includec by the 
Roman wall is irregular, is too sligh:?. But this does not mean that the region around 


1 Principal literature: The Victoria History of the County of Somerset т (1906); herein: 
W. Boyd Dawkins, Early Man (p. 167 sqq.) ; Е. J. Haverfield, Romano-British Somerset (р. 207 sqq.). 
This work supersedes most older books, but cf. C. E. Davis, The Excav. of Roman. Baths at Bath 
(Bath 1887) ; id., Guide to the: Roman Baths of Bath (24th ed. 1887); J. Earle, Вай Авлет and 
Modern (1864). After 1906 were published : The Book of Bath, written for the 99а annual meet- 
ing of the Br. Med. Assoc. (Bath 1925); A. J. Taylor, The Roman Baths of Bath (12th ed. Bath 
1940), А. B. Cook, Zeus ш (Cambridge 1940), "n9 sqq. ‘The spring at Buxton has a much lower 
temperature than Bath. 

? Dawkins, op. cit., 204 dip Sir R. C. Hoare) ; Haverfield, op. cit., 221. 
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Bath was not inhabited before the Romans came. Оп the contrary, there is ample 
evidence of prehistoric settlements on the surrounding hills, of which the Celtic.camps 
are of special interest for us. They belong to the prehistoric iron age, during which 
Somerset was conquered by the Belgae. There were older settlements, but these are | 
irrelevant for our present purpose. | | 
The Roman occupation, which lasted roughly from A.D. 50 to 400, as is clear from | 
the coins, is attested by a few passages from ancient authors?, from which the principal 
facts are clear already: т. There are hot springs in the South of Britain. 2. The 
settlement there is known as Aquae Sulis. 3. The waters are protected by Minerva 
(= Sul), and in her temple was a perpetual fire, not burnt with wood, but apparently 
with coal, Тһе name Aquae Sulis and the information about the perpetual fire are the 
two points for which only the literary evidence is available. It should be noted that this 
fire is also mentioned in the older of the two legends about Bladud, recorded by Geoffrey. 
of Monmouth. This legend cannot be simply dismissed as ‘ late’, although it was not 
written down before the rath century A.D. Unless Solinus was the source, which seems 
unlikely, the medieval author must have drawn upon popular tradition. The fact that it 
preserves a memory about the temple of Minerva suggests that the legend arose before 
the destruction of the shrine between А.р. 400 and 577.5 For all other points besides 
these two we have much. richer and much more trustworthy archaeological evidence. 
The Baths have been excavated by Mr Davis and his successors; they can be visited 
nowadays and form the most impressive monument of the Roman period in Britain. 
The bathers, who came there to seek health or pleasure (sometimes both), worshipped 
the typical deities who were supposed to preside over thermal waters. Among the 
sculptures found in the neighbourhood are a relief showing a scene from the Asclepius- 
legend, and another showing Hercules. Both Asclepius and Hercules (as well as the 
Greek Heracles) were patrons of hot springs in the ancient world ; so was Artemis, which 
might account for the dedication to Diana (infra note 7), if the reading is correct. But 
the cult with which we are most concerned at present is that of the main patroness, 
Sul*-Minerva. This cult is attested by Solinus, and by a series of inscriptions found 
during the excavations, erected by people who had come from various parts of Britain 
and from the Continent as far as Trier; these dedications to the goddess can now be 
seen in the Baths Museum’. Нег temple was undoubtedly adjoining the Baths, but 
unfortunately a reconstruction of it is not as practicable as of the Thermae; all that 
remains are some pieces of sculpture, the most famous of which is the well-known 


3 Ptolem. п, 3, 13; Itin. Ant., 468, 3 ; and especially Solinus, Collect. rer. memorab. 21 (p. 115, 
I tn ae ; cf. Haverfield, op. cit., 220 sq. ; Hübner, Pauly-Wissowa’s RE (henceforth quoted : 
RE) 11, 298. 

4 There are coalfields on the surface near Bath, cf, Wallis іп The Book of Bath (quoted supra 
note 1), 2; Haverfield, op. cit., 221. 

3 For these dates cf. Haverfield, op. cit. 225 n. 2 against Irvine, and R. A. L. Smith, Bath 
(London 1944), 19. 

5 Perhaps the correct nominative is Sulis (only the genitive and dative survive in the inscriptions, 
etc.), cf. Tolkien in Collingwood-Myres, Roman Britain 264, n. x; Cook, op. cit. 858, n. 5. I 
have, however, adopted the more popular spelling, as it is better known. 

? Haverfield, op. cit. 267 sqq. ; Heichelheim, RE тү A, 723 sq. ; C.I.L. уп, 39 sqq. Other 
dedications, to * Dea Diana’ (reading uncertain): Haverfield nr. 18; to the Genius Loci: nr. 19; 


to Mars Loucetius and Nemetona (Celtic deities): nr. 20; to the Suleviae (cf. infra, note 20): 
nr. 21. 
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pediment with the male bearded Gorgon-head, besides slight fragments of the rest of 
the building. 

The question now arises, what was the character of this deity Sul-Minerva ? Without 
going into detail, we may just remark here that it is generally accepted? that the name 
consists of a Celtic and a Latin component; that the Celtic part, Sul, is almost certainly 
akin to old Irish süil = eye, and this again is akin to Latin sol®; the connection in 
meaning between ' eye’ and ‘sun’ is far from absurd. We have, therefore, to do with a 
solar cult. On the other hand it is clear from the dedications to her, that the visitors 
to the hot springs of Bath regarded her as a healing deity. But the fact that she shows 
herself by her name to be a romanized Celtic deity implies, of course, that she was 
worshipped in this place before the Romans arrived ; in this place, for she was apparently 
purely local: nowhere else do we find any traces of a Celtic deity called Sule. 

To sum up the results gained thus far: When the Romans occupied Britain, they 
found hot springs at Bath, created a bathing-resort there, and promoted the worship of a 
local Celtic solar deity, named Sul, which they romanized and identified with Minerva. 
We shall presently inquire into the reasons of this identification. Before, we have to 
ask ourselves: where was this deity Sul worshipped before the Roman invasion ? 
Apparently not on the site of Bath itself, for there are no traces of pre-Roman habitation. 
The only possible answer is: on the surrounding hills, where the prehistoric settlements 
have been found. In this connection it is interesting to note that one of these hills is 
nowadays still called (Little) Solsbury. Haverfield thinks this name post-Roman, a 
reminiscence of the name Aquae Sulis; Earle, however, thought that it was pre-Roman!, 
corresponding to the position which this hill-fort held in prehistoric times. I am in- 
clined to think that the older historian was right in this case. With its amazingly flat 
top, Solsbury is a place which commands the whole region, the best stronghold con- 
ceivable for any prehistoric population. The Roman settlement at Bath succeeded the 
prehistoric camps on Solsbury and other hills ; therefore it is much more likely that the 
succession of the names should be in the same order, rather than that the Roman name 
Aquae Sulis should have left a reminiscence in the name of the hill, long after the settle- 
ments in both places had disappeared. I am, of course, aware that the ending -bury is 
Teutonic, and therefore later, but this does not exclude the possibility that the other 
component is much older. Sorbiodunum-Searsburg (Old Sarum) is a close parallel, 
except that the migration to the valley site (Salisbury) was delayed till a much later date. 

Having now eszablished that the worship of pre-Roman Sul must have taken 
place on the downs around Bath, we have found an important clue. For we know 
that sun-worship was regularly connected with hills among the Celts". It generally 
took the form of a fire-festival, during which a bonfire was lit on the most elevated 
spot in the neighbourhood. The festival was held on various regularly returning occasions, 
such as Midsummer (Beltane), and the beginning of the winter (Samhain). The 
rites were definitely intended to promote the fertility of the fields and probably also 





8 See, apart from the literature quoted already, Ihm, Roschers Myth. Lex. Iv, 1591 sq. ; 
Windisch, Das kelt. Brittanien, Abh. Kön. Sachs. Ges. Wissensch., Ph.-Hist. Kl. xxix, 6 (Leipzig 
1912), 96 sq. 

? For authorities see Cook, op. cit. 858, n. 6 and 7. 

1? On the possible connection with the Suleviae see below. 

11 Haverfield, op. cit. 224; Earle, op. cit. 5 sq. 


. № СЁ J. A. McCulloch, Hastings’ Encycl. v, 838 sqq.; The Religion of the ancient Celts 
(Edinburgh, 1911), 265. | 
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to strengthen the power of the sun; animals were sacrificed in the fire, too. But it is 
even more remarkable that the worshippers did not stay on the hilltop where the fire was 
kindled, but rolled blazing wheels down into the valleys, and went down themselves to 
visit sacred wells, where they performed rites and ceremonies, presumably to ensure 
sufficient rainfall apart from the sunshine required. And on these occasions the wells 
and springs were supposed to be extraordinarily efficacious for healing purposes?. The 
springs then visited were held to be protected by spirits, mostly female ; the worshippers 
offered them coins and similar small gifts as a quid pro quo, a fee, or merely a sign of 
gratitude4, ‘This again reminds us of Bath, where scores of coins were found in the 
culvert leading the hot water from the ‘ King’s Spring’ to the Baths!5, But sometimes 
the spring was inhabited by a malevolent spirit, as in the case of the ‘cursing wells 716; 
and this once more reminds us of Bath, for there, too, a leaden plate with a curse was 
found?’, 

Herewith we have formed a firm basis for a hypothesis concerning the cult of Sul at 
Bath in pre-Roman times. It was probably in origin a bonfire-festival on one or several 
of the surrounding hills; it was connected from the beginning with the hot springs, 
which were visited and worshipped by the inhabitants of the hills in the course of their 
festivals ; and from the beginning a healing power was ascribed to these holy springs, in 
this particular case most obviously, because the healing power is indeed very strong, and 
could hardly have escaped the notice of the prehistoric Celts. 

There remains the question of the identification with Minerva. А very simple 
solution has been offered for this, just as in the case of the Gaulish ‘Apollo’. Опе of 
the epithets of Minerva at Rome and elsewhere was Medica!?. This cult of Minerva 
Medica may be a phenomenon arising through influence of the cult of Athena Hygieia 
on the Athenian Acropolis, but it may also be a purely Italic worship without any Greek 
background. However this may be, it has been assumed that the healing power of the 
Bath springs led to the identification of Sul with Minerva on the ground of the existence 
of Roman Minerva Medica!®. Nevertheless, this involves some difficulties. This cult 
of a healing Minerva was obviously a somewhat eccentric phenomenon. Moreover, 
there is no evidence whatsoever that the goddess had, in Italy, any connection with hot 
healing springs. ‘The process of equation might be more complex. Now among the 
inscriptions found at Bath, there is one dedicated by a certain Sulinus to the Suleviae?®.. 
Haverfield has pointed out that apparently the same man erected an altar at the neigh, 
bouring Cirencester, and dedicated this, too, to the Suleviae, which suggests that these 


13 Cf. McCulloch, op. cit. 266 sq. 

14 Cf. McCulloch, ibid., 181 sqq. 

18 Haverfield, op. cit., 249 sqq. This throwing of coins into a (hot) spring is, however, a 
universal custom ; cf. also the hot: ‘springs of Vicarello in Italy and elsewhere: Keune, RE Suppl. 
IH, 136; Frazer, Pausanias п, 474 sqq. 


16 McCulloch, op. cit., 197; a curious example in modern times: Н. V. Morton, In Search 
of Wales (London, 1932), 61 sq. 

17 A so-called ‘tabula defixionis’: Haverfield, op. cit, 249 sqq.; cf. W. K. C. Guthrie, 
The Greeks and their gods (London, 1950), 273 sq. 

18 С. Wissowa, Myth. Lex. її, 2989 ; id., Religion und Kultus der Römer, and ed., 254 sq. ; 
Altheim, RE xv, 1778. 

1? Cook, op. cit., 858 sq. ; Windisch, op. cit., 96 sq. 

20 Haverfield nr. 21; Ihm, М. tl. Lex. ту, 1591 sqq. nr. 24; CL. L., ҮП, 37: ° Sulevis Sulinus 
scultor Bruceti f. sacrum f.l.m. 
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deities were his ‘ patron-saints’ and name-givers. Their name is apparently derived 
from the same root as that of Sul. And the fact that at a place called Aquae Sulis а man 
called Sulinus erects a dedication to the Suleviae, makes it highly probable that a connec- 
tion between Sul and these deities exists. We have, therefore, to modify a statement 
made earlier on in this article. . It remains true that outside Bath there is no known place 
of worship of a goddess called Sul, but the cult of the Suleviae, who appear to be akin to 
her, was certainly widespread. We find it in several places in Romano- Celtic territory, 
and on the altars of a Gaulish horse-regiment at Rome. Apparently they were conceived 
as guardian deities?. But there remains the difficulty that the Suleviae were а triad of 
goddesses, whereas Sulis single. "This need not deter us; for there are two insctiptions 
dedicated—if the reading, which is probable, but not wholly certain, is correct—to a 
single Sulevia??. The first of these has a claim to our special attention ; it runs as follows: 
*Suliviae Idennicae Minervae Votum’. It was found near Nimes, and the reading 
‘ Suliviae' is not absolutely certain; this cannot be verified, because the stone is now 
unfortunately lost. But assuming it to be right, we find that the deity is hare identified 
with Minerva. The reason for the equation is in this case obviously the function of 
guardian, protecting deity. 

The frailty of our evidence should warn us against over-confidence, but it should 
not deter us from proposing a tentative solution to the problem set before us. "There 
appears to be a chain of associations running from Roman Minerva as the guardian 
goddess via a single Sulevia to the Suleviae, with whom the patroness of the Bath springs 
was connected ; and another chain connecting Minerva Medica (whether influenced by 
Greek Athena Hygieia or not) with Sul as a deity presiding over hot healing springs. 
Each by itself may have been not strong enough for an identification, but the two associa- 
tions cooperating may have caused the equation. On this showing, the function of 
Sul-Minerva as a sun-goddess stands quite apart. Either it was taken over wholesale 
from Celtic beliefs by the Romans, or it was, in the Roman cult, entirely suppressed. 


21 Thm, op. cit., 1599; McCulloch, op. cit., 47. o7 
22 Heichelheim, RE IV А, 725 nrs., 1-2; Ihm, ор. cit., 1595 nrs., 29-30; C.I.L. хп, 2974 
and XIII, 3664. 
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The Discovery of Inscribed Clay Tablets 
at Mycenae 
by A. J. B. WACE 


HAT a system of writing had been in use in the Mycenaean civilisation on the 

mainland of Greece had been known ever since the then existing evidence was 

collected by Tsountas and Manatt in The Mycenaean Age, published in 1897. 
Further evidence thereafter slowly accumulated. An inscribed stirrup jar was found at 
Orchomenos in 1903. In subsequent years others were discovered at Tiryns, Thebes, 
and -Eleusis; but in the fourth volume of The Palace of Minos, published in 1935, Sir 
‘Arthur Evans could only say as regards the Greek mainland ‘ the absence of clay tablets 
should be rather set down to the accidents of discovery or to climatic causes’. Four 
years later in 1939 Professor Blegen found in the newly discovered Palace of Nestor at 
Pylos an archive room with several hundred inscribed clay tablets. This number he has 
further increased in his resumed excavations in 1952. In recording the discovery of the 
House of the Oil Merchant at Mycenae in 1950 I ventured to prophesy that if the 
excavation of that house could be completed it was quite likely that inscribed clay tablets 
would be found in its ruins. In the complete excavation of that house at Mycenae in 
the summer of 1952 the prophecy was fulfilled and thirty-eight clay tablets were found 
in two of its rooms. ‘This is a discovery of the first importance ; in conjunction with the 
tablets from Pylos it shows that we must expect to find inscribed clay tablets in any 
Mycenaean palace or large private house on the Greek mainland. There must have 
been tablets in the palace at Mycenae but that site was badly damaged by later building 
above it and subsequent denudation. At Tiryns too there must have been tablets, but 
that site like the Mycenae palace was excavated in the 1880’s when archaeologists were 
not so alive to the possibilities of what might be found. A clay tablet in the earth or 
even just out of the earth is barely recognizable as such. Consequently the excavator 
himself must have a good eye for such things and train his workmen to observe and pre- 
serve even the most insignificant looking objects of clay. It is probably too late now to 
find tablets at Tiryns, but some presumably must still lurk in the ruins of the palace at 
Thebes if that site can ever be fully excavated. Orchomenos too is a likely site. Тһе 
Acropolis of Athens with the palace of Erechtheus presumably once had tablets, but 
the classical buildings and the excavations of the last century there have destroyed any 
hope of their survival. 

The Mycenae tablets, the first to be found there except for a stray surface fragment 
in 1950, are the first tablets to be found in a purely private house in the Aegean area. 
Thus at other sites where large private houses may be discovered there also may be 
tablets. The tablets from the House of the Oil Merchant at Mycenae show that 
merchants or rich landowners could read and write and keep accounts. The inscriptions 
on the large stirrup vases show that more people must have been able to read than we 
have hitherto believed, for otherwise what would have been the use of writing on the jars 
if the men who handled them could not read ? The inscriptions on the jars may not 
necessarily refer to their contents, but perhaps to their capacity. An inscribed stirrup 
jar of this type was found at Mycenae in 1952 and will be published together with the 
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The fine clay of the surface is blistered by the fire which destroyed the house, but baked and preserved the tablets. 
This tablet is a list of names (?) with a ' commodity’ sigu and numerals 
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tablets. Every large Mycenaean house seems to һауе had a storeroom which contained 
large stirrup jars. It is possible too that the big stirrup jars were made in standard sizes. 

The tablets (PLATE) were found in the House of the Oil Merchant which lies a little dis- 
tance to the south of the tholos tomb called the Tomb of Clytemnestra. Тһе first found 
wasinaroom in the basement of the house apparently devoted to the storage of oil in large 
jars about 1.70 m. high. It was broken in three pieces which lay in a corner behind one 
of the large jars like the pieces of an old bill torn up and thrown in a corner. ‘The other 
thirty-seven tablets were found in one corner of the next room scattered among debris 
fallen from the floor above. Many of them were broken, and they were in disorder. 
The tablets are made of somewhat coarse clay which was covered over, frcnt, back, and 
sides, with fine clay on which the signs were incised. ‘There were several sizes of ordinary 
writing tablets and in addition there were others which are shaped like dockets or labels. 
The larger tablets are accounts or lists and they are ruled with horizontal incised lines to 
keep the writing level. In two cases we have pieces from the top of large tablets which 
were deliberately broken off. It would seem that when the first line at the top of the 
tablet was written the first horizontal line was incised more deeply than usual and then 
the line written was snapped off. Similarly today a line could be written at the top of a 
sheet of paper and then the paper could be folded and the top line torn off. The writing 
was done while the tablets were still damp. They were never baked, but only dried, 
perhaps in the sun. Their preservation is due to the fact that the house in which they 
were was destroyed by a violent fire which baked the tablets accidentally, sc to speak, and 
thus preserved them. The effect of the burning can be seen in several tablets where the 
coating of fine clay has blistered in the heat and detached itself from the zore of coarse 
clay. The lists on the tablets are apparently the names of persons and against them аге 
set numerals with a ‘commodity’ sign. The numerical system was decimal and even 
fractions were recorded. The ‘commodity’ sign before the numerals is not a word or 
syllable, but a sign which may be compared to the pound or the dollar sign. In one case 
in the Mycenae tablets it is a sign which Dr Bennett of Yale believes may represent a liquid 
which may well be cil. Another sign on some of the other tablets may perhaps be a sign 
for olives, the source of the oil. Some of the tablets have below the lists several blank 
lines and then one more line of writing with numerals. This apparently represents an 
addition and a total. | 

The tablets were kept in boxes or baskets which were tied with string and sealed 
with lumps of clay impressed with signets or syllabic signs. So the modern file or dossier 
stapled together had a Mycenaean counterpart. 

The importance of the tablets as an indication of the extent of the literacy of the 
Mycenaean civilisation has already been emphasized. Another point now arises—what 
is the language of the tablets ? Some have assumed that since the script, the Mino- 
Mycenaean Linear B script as it is called by archaeologists, is also the script of the Knossos 
tablets, the language is not Greek or Indo-European, because the Cretams are thought 
not to have been Aryans. Now, however, since it is recognized that the Linear B script 
is the script of the Greek mainland, and since archaeologists now generally agree that the 
Greeks first entered Greece at the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age about 1900 B.C., 


some six hundred years before the date of the Pylos and Mycenae tablets, we might 


logically expect the language of the tablets to be Greek. Indeed way should the 
Mycenaeans, if thev were Greeks, have written a non-Greek language ? Recently those 
who have most occupied themselves with the study and decipherment of zhe tablets, Dr 
Bennett and Mr Ventris, have made considerable progress and on the Pylos tablets the 
two signs for Pylos have been identified. Names and words are bezinning to be 
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recognized and it is confidently believed that the decipherers are on the right track 
though they have probably a long way yet to travel. 

The tablets of Knossos written in the Linear B script are similar to those of Pylos 
and Mycenae and differ from those of the rest of Crete. There is also evidence that the 
language of the Knossian and the mainland tablets is the same. The language of the 
mainland is probably Greek and thus the Knossian tablets should be Greek also. ‘This 
need cause no surprise. For some time it has been obvious to many Aegean archaeol- 
ogists that the Late Minoan 11 culture of Knossos was closer to the mainland than to the 
rest of Crete. Knossian wall paintings have more in common with those of the mainland 
than with those of Phaestus and Hagia Triada. At Knossos alone are found the Palace 
Style vases which are so characteristic of the mainland in Late Helladic п. The Ephyrean 
vases; the alabastra and the beehive tombs of the mainland were imitated at Knossos. The 
mainland palaces have throne rooms and so has Knossos. In short Knossos in Late 
Minoan II seems to have been in close contact with the mainland and perhaps even under 
its overlordship. ‘Thus it is archaeologically quite possible that, when the Linear в tablets 
were written, Greeks had already reached Knossos. The archaeological facts exist and 
this is a reasonable explanation of them, although it may sound rank heresy to orthodox 
Minoan archaeologists. 

One more point has arisen in connection with the Mycenae tablets. On the back 
of one is a lively and well-drawn sketch of a man. This is not a mere ‘ doodle’ or scribble 
because the anatomy of the figure is really good. A tablet from Knossos has on it what 
are called a gem-engraver's.designs. We know that the Mycenaeans covered the walls of 
their palaces and big houses with gay and well-drawn frescoes. ‘The artists of those 
frescoes, like modern artists, must presumably have made preliminary sketches for their 
works. If so they may well have used clay tablets. Thus this sketch of a man may 
be an artist's sketch for a figure in a fresco design. In Mespotamia, tablets of earlier date 
from Tello and elsewhere show sketches of human figures and animals. One Meso- 
potamian tablet of Akkadian date from Tell Asmar even shows the plan of a building. 
So it is not impossible that the Mycenaeans, who we know were skilled architects, may 
have sketched the plans of their buildings, the Treasury of Atreus for instance, on clay 
tablets. Even the House of the Oil Merchant itself from the features of its architecture 
shows that it was built not by rule of thumb, but by definite plans. "Thus, when excava- 
tions at Mycenae and other sites of the period are resumed, if more tablets cari be found 
there is much that might be found that would not surprise us. Historical records or 
official letters like the Amarna letters would be a great find, and if their language were 
to be Greek.as we might expect they would illuminate the early history of the Greek 
language as well as the history of heroic Greece. We might find plans of the citadel of 
Mycenae with its palace or sketches for the frescoes which adorned the palace. An 
artist's sketch book on clay tablets would be a rich find. Lastly, since most of the tablets 
we have so far are lists, perhaps some tablets might give a muster roll of ships anticipating 
the Homeric Catalogue and Agamemnon's battle order. An archaeologist, however, must 
not give too free a rein to his imagination ! 
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by SIR Mortimer WHEELER 


HAVE it in mind that our Royal Patron, in the course of her Christmas broadcast 
to her peoples, used the following words : 


* Above all, we must keep alive that courageous spirit of adventure that is the 
finest quality of youth: and by youth I do not just mean those who are young in 
years ; I mean, too, all those who are young in heart, no matter how old they may be. 
That spirit still flourishes in this old country and in all the younger countries of our 
Commonwealth ’. 


Those words have recurred to me more than once since I first heard them, and I 
take them as the text for the short address which recent custom demands of me this 
afternoon. | 

The ‘ spirit of adventure’. І suppose that the phrase contains nearly all that makes 
life worth while; but to define it is another matter. We in this room tcday represent 
an era which has had its fill of rudimentary adventure, or has at least had ready oppor- 
tunity for hazards beyond the dreams of Henty. In saying that, I am coasciously con- 
trasting our lot with that of our parents or grandparents, living as they did in an epoch 
of certainty, in an environment of good solid mahogany, with the picture always before - 
them of a little sedate Old Lady in whose house there was no room for the word ‘ defeat '. 
Adventure there was in plenty in that bygone world, but it was sharply discrete from the 
security of the average household outside the services. By the adventurous of spirit it 
had for the most part to be sought, and sought deliberately, whether in two dimensions 
or in three. And sought it was. In those far-off days, for example, I can recall the 
sturdy figure of my father, living the most humdrum of lives and eking it out with a 

.Vicarious adventuring that comes back freshly to my memory. As he strode regularly 
to or from his office, his daily existence was packed with boyish adventure. ‘Tartarin, 
all Tarascon, had nothing to offer him. Не had, in vivid imagination, forded the Kabul 
river under fire, until he could describe the splash of every bullet ; he had never actually 
been east of Nuremberg, but he had shot man-eating tigers whose breath lay hot upon 
my boyish ears. АП men who had striven beyond the frontiers were his heroes. His 
worshipped familiars ranged in fact from Robertson of Chitral to a commissionaire who 
had marched to Kandahar with Roberts. ‘To a later generation such episodes have 
become a commonplace, but I have sometimes doubted whether a familiar actuality 
could ever have held a candle to my father’s world of fancy. 

The spirit of adventure. What in fact is it? Andrew Lang, as the title of one of . 
his volumes of essays reminds us, found his ‘ Adventures Among Books’. For more 
material adventures he, unlike the lame and frustrate Sir Walter, had no zest. A 


* Presidential address to the Royal Archaeological Institute, 13 May 1953, here printed as 
delivered. 
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significantly remembered poem from his early boyhood was this song from the ‘ Bride of 
Lammermoor’ : 
* Look not thou on beauty’s charming, 

Sit thou still when kings are arming, 

Taste not when the wine-cup glistens, 

Speak not when the people listens, 

Stop thine ear against the singer, 

From the red gold keep thy finger, 

Vacant heart, and hand, and eye, 

Easy live and quiet die’. 


‘It takes all sorts to make a world’, is Lang’s comment; ‘some are soldiers from 
the cradle, some merchants, some orators; nothing but a love of books was the gift given 
to me by the fairies’. I never met Andrew Lang, but my elders were his friends, and I 
do know this of him: he had above all things a passion for Homer and for trout-fishing. 
Hector and Ajax and the brown trout between them filled his shallow but gracious cup 
to overflowing with adventure of the polite kind that matched his perfect Victorian 
gentility. | 

At the other end of the scale we have that preposterous cult of adventure which 
today reaches the revolting extremity of raucous adolescent vulgarity in an eminent 
country whose name I shall not breathe to you. Тһе other day I was reading a chronicle 
of alleged adventuring from the pen of a professional traveller from that anonymous 
land. He was describing a journey from Peshawar through the Khyber Pass to Kabul, 
a journey made daily as a matter of routine by something like a hundred greengrocers' 
vans. This hero first of all encloses himself in а spine-pad and a pith-helmet and then 
proceeds breathlessly upon his dare-devil progress through (I am using his own words) 
‘The Pass of Death to the City of Brooding Suspicion’. That is no more than an 
average example of its kind. Inthe country from which this voyager came, ‘ adventure ° 
has become almost the synonym of ° demonstrative imposture ’. 

And yet somewhere between ' Easy live and quiet die’ on the one hand and ‘ The 
Pass of Death ' on the other lies a real world of adventure which is very precious, and also 
very necessary to the fulfilment of us Britons. Until the last twenty years we could in 
fact take it in our stride. Every year some hundreds of our young men—and young 
women-—were lured or sent out into remote places where local scales of value differe 
sharply from our own and shook us a little—perhaps not enough—from our congenital 
complacency. The worst feature of a life of routine is, of course, that it smears us into 
uniformity ; it regimentalizes us. But a young man who, still in his twenties, was solely 
responsible for (let us say) the head-hunters of a vast Asian forest-tract, had something 
that is lacking on the nine-fifteen. However harassed in the process by fleas and fever, 
such vital spark as lay within him was liable to be evoked by the challenge. He had, as 
an ordinary average Englishman, an opportunity of self-fulfilment such as has, through 
the ages, peculiarly fitted and augmented our accumulative tradition. І am not now 
discussing the merits of that tradition ; I am merely considering, from a national stand- 
point, personal fulfilment and the opportunities for fulfilment. 

By now, ladies and gentlemen, you will be impatiently asking what all this has to 
do with Archaeology. I venture to think that it has a great deal to do with Archaeology. 
Today the world, politically, is closing rapidly upon us Britons. І am not lamenting the 
fact, but merely stating it. Lament is at the best useless and at the worst harmful; the 
philosopher long ago told us that we cannot hope to descend twice into the same stream, 
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and we merely waste our substance in lamentation for the passing of an epoch. But 
outside the political world there is a very great deal that we can do about this situation, 
and that is worth the doing. As archaeologists, we are unsurpassed in the world. 1 
have no doubt about that; I say those words after reflection and without fear of con- 
sidered contradiction (at any rate from a Briton). Looking back over the past century or 
more, we may truthfully affirm that, with one or two exceptions, all the major archaeo- 
logical discoveries have been substantially British. To our independent effort the 
cuneiform script surrendered, even though we admit an able foreign competitor. We 
tracked the minotaur to his Cretan layer. То the tale of the world's c-vilizetions we 
added the Indus Valley. Elsewhere, again and again we have been inter primos, notably 
in the land of the Tigris and the Euphrates, and again in that of the Hittites. Troy and 
Mycenae, it is true, yielded to Schliemann, and Paul Emile Botta was а groping pioneer in 
Mesopotamia, but our own victories remain outstanding. I need not here stay to recall 
to you a tithe of them. 


But our work in these and parallel fields is not done. It is indeed scarcely begun. 
I know that as long ago as 1923 John Buchan wrote a book called The Last Secrets, herald- 
ing the end of discovery in a shrinking world. ‘ The shrinkage of the world goes on so 
fast’, he laments, ‘ our horizon grows so painfully clear, that the old untiring wonder 
which cast its glamour over the ways of our predecessors is vanishing from the lives of 
their descendants’. Ме need not pay undue attention to Cassandra, even in the respect- 
able and responsible guise of John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir. In.this very month of 
May wherein I am now speaking to you, the unscaled height of Mount Everest still lies 
before us. And in our own province, Archaeology, the challenge remains as insistent 
as ever it was. 


Reflect for a moment. Reflect upon the great expanses of Asia which have not yet 
been even touched by skilled exploration. Think of Africa, still Dark a-chaeologically 
from its innermost recesses to the Indian and Atlantic coastlines. Ноу much do we 
know of Arabia ? I speak only of the Old World and of that portion of it whica lies this 
side of the Iron Curtain. But when in the fullness of time the Iron Curtain shall have 
become as much a matter of history as the Great Wall of China, what problems await us 
in the linking up of the Old World and the New ? What happened in the lands about the 
Bering Sea, and to the west of them ? What possibilities await us ! 


From time to time I have sought, with limited power and opportunity, to divert 
some of our younger archaeologists from their back-yards to these vast horizons. At 
the risk of inflicting boredom or irritation, I repeat that challenge. Here-lies a great 
opportunity for continuing that high tradition of adventure which is our greatest pride. 
If the political field is closing upon us, the intellectual field still awaits us. Let us train 
our young people at home under the informed short-range criticism which makes British 
archaeological training perhaps the most scrupulous and scholarly in the world; but 
then let us enable them with that training behind them to exploit these immerse world- 
problems with the same skill which they now lavish on a burial-mound in Wales or a 
Roman market-town in England. And for their part, let them, these young people, 
seize the opportunity, with all that it implies, not only for the discipline which they serve 
but also for the manhood and womanhood which cannot fail to be enhanced by the whole 
adventurous process. Let them go to the ends of the earth, and let them go in numbers, 
with the thought that ten years' carefully selective exploration and excavation in the wide 
open spaces can scarcely fail to tell us more of human achievement than can a hundred 
years of digging in an English back-garden. 
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How did Walt Whitman put it in another and larger context ? — 


“Come Muse migrate from Greece and Ionia, 

Cross out please those immensely overpaid accounts, 

That matter of Troy and Achilles’ wrath, and Aeneas’, 
Odysseus’ wanderings, 

Placard “ Removed ” and “ To Let” on the rocks of your 
snowy Parnassus, 

Repeat at Jerusalem, place the notice high on Jaffa’s 
gate and on Mount Moriah, 

The same on the walls of your German, French and | 
Spanish castles, and Italian collections, 

For know a better, fresher, busier sphere, a wide, 
untried domain awaits, demands you ’. 


I spoke just now, in passing, of Africa. I take this opportunity of interpolating a 
word about an African Conference which is being held at the London School of Oriental 
and African Studies in July. I have no great faith in the efficacy of conferences, but it 
is an explicit purpose of this pa-ticular one to get something done in the matter of African 
archaeology, and I ani not unhopeful that at least a mouse may emerge. Where so much 
awaits attention, any positive advance will be welcome, and we may wish this African 
Conference a more constructive session than one sometimes encounters in such cases. It 
is, for example, high time that our East African colonies or trusts possessed an organized 
archaeological department such as was long ago set up in India, Palestine and Cyprus. 
We are, it must be confessed, astonishingly casual and negligent in such matters. 

Well then, in so far as general principle goes I have said enough. I have once 
again pleaded for a wider and more adventurous archaeological outlook for, and from, a 
greater number of our young people. And I turn now to the example of one who from 
his earliest years kept these wide horizons before him and strove strenuously and advent- 
urously towards them. 

Next month will be celebrated the centenary of the birth of Sir Flinders Petrie. At 
University College, London, and in the London Institute of Archaeology, special exhib- 
itions will commemorate his life's work in Egypt and Palestine, but even so will touch 
only a part of his almost univeral interests. I do not propose here to attempt a reasoned | 
survey of his life and work, but I knew him, if only intermittently, for many years, and it is” 
appropriate to my present theme to say a word or two about him. 

Last summer at our Hereford meeting I was recalling that the year of the previous 
Hereford meeting of the Royal Archaeological Institution, 1877, had been marked by the 
exhibition, to the Institute, of a collection of thirty-six plans of British earthworks, etc., 
surveyed during the previous two years on scales varying from > to yooo by an entirely 
unknown but very confident young man, Mr W. M. Flinders Petrie. It is of some 
interest to recall that the ' plans were classified as (1st) Defensive, proved by position 
and form: (2nd) Industrial, subdivided as domestic, pit dwellings, etc. Pastoral, 
cattle enclosures, with ditch inside bank, and in low positions; and Agricultural, slight 
divisions of land into regular portions: (3rd) Sepulchral, mounds, etc.: and (4th) 
Religious, including those for which no other purpose can be assigned '. Mr Petrie, 
in the course of his remarks, observed that this series of plans was begun ‘ in order to 
examine the accuracy and geometric skill of the earthworkers, as no collection of accurate 
and detailed plans has yet been produced for such a study. In these plans every point 
fixed and bearing taken in the survey was shown, and a distinction made between 
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triangulated and measured points, and between absolute and magnetic bzarings . . .’ 
One of the principal results, he affirmed, was. to reveal standard prehistoric units of 
measurement. He brings in North Americans, Assyrians and Phoenicians; his mind 
already leaps continents and tails off into fantasy. Buta restless quest for precision and 
an overmastering ingenuity are at the same time present. 
Petrie was, of course, a genius in the full sense of that abused term. Often we of 
younger generations blame him for sinning against our own standards, forgetful that the 
immense stretch of his working life extended long after his period of intellectual recep- 
tivity had passed. We might as well blame Xerxes for not deploying torpedo-boats at 
Salamis, or Napoleon for attacking the British squares with cavalry instead of machine- 
guns. Petrie fought with the weapons that he knew or himself invented, and in his 
youth fought better than any of his contemporaries in the East. Indeed his superiority 
over his contemporaries was such that, encouraged by an instinctive self-sufficiency, he 
thought and worked excessively alone, aided only by pupils and subordinazes of unequal 
value. The result was a sometimes disconcerting lack of proportion in thought and 
action. He would dart headlong up the road, without necessarily glancirg at the sign- 
post. The most notorious example of that was his lasting adherence to am obsolete and 
untenable Egyptian chronology ; but the foible showed itself in many wzys. I cannot 
forget my first encounter with him. Аза very young graduate І was, I remember, for а 
short time the private secretary of Sir Gregory Foster, then Provost of University College, 
. and I was sent by the Provost to see Petrie about some trivial matter of Ccllege adminis- 
tration. ‘The great man’s door opened, I was swept into а seat, and, before I could utter, 
Petrie was volubly instructing me to go to Pompeii before the end of the month and to 
prepare careful drawings of all the Roman pottery preserved there and at Naples. A 
torrent of detailed instructions followed for several minutes, and it was not until a scarcely 
perceptible pause for breath occurred that I was able to persuade him that I was not the 
Smith or Jones whose visit he was expecting. Quite unruffled and withovt transition he 
passed to the business I had come about. 
Years later, in 1925 I think, he spent a holiday with me in Wales, at Brecon, where 
I was digging a Roman fort. He occupied his time by surveying stone circles and other 
monuments in the surrounding countryside, and I remember how on the first day I asked 
him what instruments he proposed to take with him. A look of ineffable cunning came 
„into his eyes аз he produced a single slender bamboo pea-stick and—< visiting card. 
The pea-stick, he said, planted in the ground gave him the line, whilst th2 visiting card, 
sighted carefully along two of its sides, gave him a right-angle. At night after dinner, by 
the light of an oil-lamp, he would get out a notebook containing lists of measurements 
resulting from his day’s work in the field, and, with the help of a logarithm-table, would 
ultimately reduce them to a schematic diagram. | 
I tell this story as a curious, rather human sidelight on the paradoxical character of a 
man whose microscopically precise measurements of the pyramids of Gizeh are almost 
legendary. By his incredible ingenuity complex problems were liable to be rendered 
excessively simple and surmountable, simple problems might be tangled into inextricable 
complexities. On another plane, I think that my most inspiring association with him 
was at the time when the proposal for the foundation of what is now the London University 
Institute of Archaeology was first under serious consideration. I had drafted the scheme 
for this Institute in 1926, and the first public reference to it was madz at a meeting 
of the Royal Society of Arts in the following year. Early progress towards the realization 
of the scheme was slow, but two or three years later I heard that Petrie was trying to 
persuade the University of London to make adequate provision for archaeological 
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collections in its new buildings, then in the planning stage. Here obviously was a case 
for cooperation. І took my scheme to Petrie, and he in turn brought out a characteristic- 
ally detailed plan for floorage and wall-space, every figure worked out to a decimal 
point. Unfortunately, the University, with other heavy problems in its mind, would 
not listen to him. Nevertheless it was Petrie’s name, and the bait of his homeless 
Palestinian collection, that attracted the anonymous endowment which eventually, in 
the early ‘thirties, turned the scheme from two dimensions into three. . The Petrie 
Palestinian collection at the Institute of Archaeology is still indeed the biggest and best 
of its kind in the country. Petrie himself went to live in Palestine about this period 
and dropped out of the whole business. But I am glad now to tell, for the first time, 
the important and indeed decisive part which his name and reputation played in an 
enterprise that was ultimately brought by many hands to a fruitful conclusion. 

The scene changes to 1942, the year of Petrie's death. Early in that year it so 
happened that I was in Egypt, engaged upon fieldwork of a non-archaeological kind, 
when I heard somehow that Petrie was dying. I took 24 hours’ leave and drove to 
Jerusalem. Whilst crossing Sinai I was involved, I remember, in a distressful and fatal 
accident, and so reached Jerusalem a trifle shaken up, to find a sudden relief in the peace- 
ful atmosphere of the little hospital where Petrie in his 89th year lay placidly upon his 
death-bed. The picture of him is stamped upon my mind. He was swathed in white 
sheets, and a sort of turban of white linen was about his head. His grey beard and 
superb profile gave him the aspect of a Biblical patriarch. His mind was running even 
faster than was its wont, as though it had a great distance still to cover before the 
approaching end. In the course of ten minutes it ranged without pause over a wide 
variety of matters, from the copper implements of Mesopotamia to the lethal incidence of 
the malarial mosquito at Gaza. I left the room quietly, my little brain stretched by the 
immensity and impetus of a mind for which there were no trivialities in life and no place of 
respite. 

A career of unremitting drive such as Petrie’s can scarcely have been consciously 
adventurous; he was too self-sufficient to experience with any great acuteness those 
analytic reactions to environment which are, to my mind, a part of the ideal adventurer. 
T. E. Lawrence was an adventurer in a sense that Petrie never could have been. Yet 
from the day when in his twenties he lay, miserably seasick, on the grating of the ship 
that took him to Egypt for the first time, Petrie’s life was in fact one long adventure, one 
long process of search and discovery in many places and under many circumstances. 
For let us not be mistaken: discovery is an essential part of adventure ; that is why you 
can’t buy adventure at Messrs. Thomas Cook’s. 

And now, since we are back on my primary theme, Adventure, let me end upon it. 
In doing so, I recall a charming little episode which occurred not long before the War. I 
was sitting in my office one morning when the attendant brought into me an unknown 
name, followed shortly afterwards by its owner. He was a bespectacled youth with what 
I would call a ‘ confidently shy ' manner, who sat on the edge of his chair and announced 
that he was a lecturer in medieval history at a red-brick universitv. He then came straight 
to the point. ‘I want’, he said, ° to lead an expedition to Chinese Turkestan. Please will 
you tell me how?’ I trust that no emotion showed itself on my face as I replied: * Just 
three small points before you go: (1) What are you going to do when you get there ? 
(2) What funds have you got for the purpose ? (3) What staff are you taking with you ?’ 
He immediately replied : * First, I am going to see what archaeology there is in Chinese 
Turkestan—no one seems to know. Secondly, I am going to ask for funds from (men- 
tioning a wealthy commercial family with no known interest in Chinese Turkestan). 
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Thirdly, my staff is outside; may I bring йіп?’ He opened the door and, in response 
to his beckoning, two very shy young men drifted upon the scene. ‘This’, he said, ‘is 
X., who will be my Geographer. And this is Y., who will be my Linguisz'. I turned 
to Y. and asked ‘ What languages do you know?’ ‘ Well, sir’, he replied, ‘асшаыу I 
don't know апу, but I've got till Easter ’. 

By this time, the whole unreal interview may have lasted five minutes. My own 
brain was secretly in a whirl, but I managed to churn out some face-saving advice ar.d to 
give certain necessary introductions. The expedition started punctually ; went to India ; 
found that its sponsors in Chinese T'urkestan were by that time, owing to political charges, 
in jail; switched its plans to the North-west Frontier Province and Afghanistan; and 
came back with a heap of systematic information which was promptly and quite skilfully 
published. Unfortunately, the enterprising ringleader has since been swal owed by that 
omnivorous monster UNESCO, and his adventuring—which still indeed continues—has 
been diverted to other spheres. He is a loss to archaeology, for his heart and his head are 
both in the right place, and he might well have stepped into the vacant shoes of Sir Aurel 
Stein. І сап but hope that one morning soon my door may open again їо some young 
Englishman—or Scot or Welshman, for that matter—with the light of the sunrise in his 
eye. 
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The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review 


THE Locat HISTORIAN AND His THEME, by Н. P. В. Finserc. Published by the 
University College of Leicester (Occasional Papers No. 1, 1952). [An introductory 
lecture by the first Reader in English Local History there]. | 


THE BOURNEMOUTH AREA IN NEOLITHIC AND EARLY BRONZE AGE TIMES, by J. BERNARD 
CaLKIN. Proc. Dorset N.H. and Arch. Soc., Vol. 73 (1951), 22-70. [Ап admirable 
study, fully illustrated by coloured distribution-maps]. 


THE BIRTH oF CIVILIZATION, by V. С. Сниле. Past and Present, No. 2, Nov. 1952, I-10. 
[A riposte to Prof. Henri Frankfort’s criticisms in his book, reviewed in ANTIQUITY 
XXVI, 156-8]. 

HELLENIC CITIES, Бу В. E. WYCHERLEY. The Town Planning Review (Univ. of Liverpool), 
Vol. ххп, No. 2, July 1951, 103-21. 


THe Roman SITE АТ CATSGORE, by C. A. RALEGH RADFORD. Proc. Som. Arch. and N.H. 
Soc., Vol. XCVI, 1951, 41-77. [А Roman building— a small and poor farmhouse'— 
of exceptional interest because it was first built early (about А.р. 70) and, we might 
add, because it has been excavated so well]. 


THE Near EAST AND THE FOUNDATIONS FOR CIVILIZATION, by ROBERT J. О 
Condon Lectures; Oregon State System of Higher Education, Eugene, Oregon, 
1952. (То be reviewed later]. 


BANDKERAMISCHE STUDIEN, by A. STIEREN and E. SANGMEISTER. Bericht der Róm.- 
Germ.-Komm., 1943-50 (1951), 61-109. [Adduces new evidence to justify the 
thesis that the earliest cultivators in Central Europe (the Danubians) lived, not in 
irregular pit-dwellings, but in very long houses; and draws highly plausible 


inferences as to the organization, population and duration of these settlements, 
V.G.C.]. 


BEFAESTET VIKINGEHAVN I. NORMANDIET, by THORKILD RAMSKOV. Fra National- 
museets Arbejdmark 1952, 41-3. (Gyldendalske Boghandel: Nordisk Forlag: 
Copenhagen). [Discusses the excavation of Le Hague Dicke, a linear earthwork 
across the Cherbourg peninsula]. 


OTSCHEIKI Po Istorit PLEMJON, ETC. [Observations on the history of the tribes (plemjon) 
of the European part of the U.S.S.R. in the neolithic period] by A. J. Bryusow, 
Moscow, 1952: 264 pages, 68 illus. [The only synthesis of the neolithic period in 
this huge area. Many good half-tones, line-drawings, distribution-maps. An 
essential book for European prehistorians, and one that calls out to be translated]. 

THE GEOLOGICAL SETTING OF Four PREHISTORIC SITES IN IRAQ, by Н. E. WRIGHT, JR. 

` (Univ. of Minnesota) В.4.5.О.К. No. 128, Dec. 1952, 11-24. [A valuable 
field-survey of the pleistocene succession in the Jarmo district and the place therein 
of archaeological phases. Jarmo itself, 4750 B.C., is assigned to the dry period of the 
postglacial climatic optimum]. 


THe PALACE or KING Nestor, by CARL W.. BLEGEN. Archaeology, Vol. 5, Хо: 3 
(Autumn, 1952), 130-35. [A short descriptive account in our American contem- 
porary of a famous Homeric site that has yielded many inscribed tablets]. 
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RACIAL ORIGINS IN THE FAR EAST 


The following extract is taken from a review by Екік К. ВЕЕР of an article on ‘ The 
Problem of the early peopling of the Americas as viewed from Аза ’.* It is reprinted 
here (by permission) from the American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 56. p. 235, as it 

seemed to be of general interest. Ер. 


Birdsell’s hypothesis runs essentially as follows :— 

(1). In late Pleistocene times, beginning probably i in the last interglacial, Northern 
Asia was occupied by an eastern branch of the ‘ White’ or ‘ Caucasoid ’ race, spreading 
from the Mediterranean region through unglaciated portions of Siberia and China to the 
Pacific, north of the Himalayan Mountain zone and of the Hungshui River basin in 
South China. This postulated basic group of North Asian Europoids, which he labels 
the ‘ Amurian’ race or type, survives іп the Ainu of northern Japan and, mixed with 
other elements, among Australians and Papuans, and among American Indians. It is 
represented in the archaeological record by the Late Palaeolithic fossils of the Upper 
Cave at Choukoutien in North China, and by specimens from Java (  Wadjak man’) 
and Australia (the Keilor skull). 

(2. As recently outlined by C. S. Coon, the highly specialised Mongoloid type 
arose in late glacial times in a restricted ice-free area in northern Asia, its evolution 
speeded by rigorous selection in a dry cold environment. Probably the Mongoloids 
arose from an isolated population of this same North Asian ог‘ Amurian ' (Ainotd) race. 
With the retreat of the encircling mountain glaciation, the newly envolved Mongoloids 
expanded rapidly during early Recent times, over much of eastern Asia and, combined 
with unmodified ‘ Amurians ’, into America. 

Two other distinct racial groups, the Negrito and the ° Veddoid ' or ‘ Carpentarian ’, 
important and early in Australasia, never came north of the Himalayas and of the 
Hungshui drainage in Southern China, and do not come into the picture at all for the 
Americas and Northern Asia; no Negroid element whatever is invo.ved, nor any 
Mediterranean type. 

(3). Inasmuch as hybrids are not always intermediate in type, and crosses of 
Mongoloid with other types generally produce predominantly Mongoloid offspring, the 
Ainoid (° Amurian °) element among the immigrants to North America was probably 
much larger than its occurrence among modern Indians would suggest. 

(4). In the New World, various types differentiated locally, througk natural selec- 
tion under varying environmental stresses, from the original Ainoid-Mongoloid dihybrid 
group. 

For the most part, Birdsell is undoubtedly right, in essentials at least, up as far as 
. Bering Strait and in large part after he has crossed into North America. But he tacitly 
assumes that there was only one single migration. If instead we accept {Ге usual idea of 
a series of related migrations, or continuous drift of small groups, over a long period of 
time, Birdsell’s two basic types work in even better with the scanty available evidence— 
the first and very early arrivals distinctly ° Amurian ’ (Europoid, ‘ Caucasoid ', Ainoid) 
like the Browns Valley specimen from Minnesota, the later groups more and more 
Mongoloid. 


* Published in ‘ Papers on the Physical Anthropology of the American Indian ', ed. by William 
S. Laughlin, N.Y., the Viking Fund, 1951. 
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А HELLENISTIC PAINTING FOUND IN BULGARIA* (PLATES I and п) 


Towards the end of the war a chance find brought to light a painted tomb under a . 
tumulus at Kazanlak in Bulgaria. - 

The tomb is of the Mycenaean type with dromos and tholos (diameter m. 2.65, height 
m. 3.20), which is still found in Thrace in the full classical age. In addition to relief in 
the usual style in white, black and red, this tomb has figure scenes. 

The dromos is covered with a false vault and has two panels facing each other ; 
these have scenes of cavalry fighting, probably between Thracians and Celts. The 
costume and arms are typical-—round and elliptical shields, a curved sword, helmets with 
a Phrygian cap, strange flat hats. It is uncertain whether the panels are intended to 
represent battle scenes or funeral games. In this connection it should be remembered 
that the native dynasty of the Odrisi was still ruling in the interior of Thrace in the 
Hellenistic age and that a Celtic kingdom had been established on the Haemus. This 
kingdom was gradually reduced by the Thracians until its final disappearance at the end 
of the 3rd century. The Roman conquest of the country only took place in 129 В.С. after 
their intervention in Macedonia and Syria. Its annexation and constitution as a province 
followed many troubled episodes, such as the revolt of Burebista. 

Classical writers, in particular Herodotus and Xenophon, bear witness to Thracian 
funeral rites involving human victims and horse races, the animals being later offered as 
sacrifices ; this is borne out by modern discoveries. In the present case only the teeth 
of horses were found alongside the tomb. Within were the remains of a human skeleton 
and a large number of small gold disks. 

The principal figure scene is painted on the curved roof of the tholos above the red 
wall and a frieze with bucrania and rosettes (PLATE I). A procession of slaves approaches 
the deceased couple, who are sitting at a feast. The slaves bear a pyxis, oinochoe and 
patera, a small coffer and a napkin. ‘They are accompanied by two trumpeters. Beyond 
there are a magnificent quadriga and two saddled horses, led by other slaves (PLATE 11). 
A tall female figure, holding a dish of pomegranates, a fruit symbolical of the next world, 
stands near the deceased. The dead woman is seated on a richly ornamented throne ; 
her arm is supported on that ог the man, who sits at a rectangular table richly spread for 
the banquet. 

Since there is no space to describe and comment in detail on the scene, its icono- 
graphy and style, reference must be made to the full publication (Arti figurative, т, pp. 105 
sqq, 1945). Here it will be sufficient to recall the popularity of the Hellenic motive of 
the funeral feast in Thrace, where it is found on a long series of funerary reliefs. But so 
far as is known no other example illustrates the subject on so grand a scale or with so many 
figures. Although the type of :omb with a painted chamber under a tumulus is common 
and long-lived in Thrace and Macedonia, the surviving paintings are relatively few in 
number. The scenes are normally confined to architectural motives, with occasional 
representations of horsemen, painted sarcophagi and ornamental features; the rich 
series of subjects found in the numerous tombs of South Russia (Kertch) is lacking. 
This tomb is exceptional with its great figure compositions, including a lively upper 
frieze with racing chariots between columns, conceived as supports for the central stone 
of the false vault. There is also a wide range of stylised architectural features—dentils, 
cyma, ovolo and scrolls—all carried out in rich colours. 

The colours used are red, blue, yellow, white, brown and purple; the outlines are 
firm and unbroken. "The figures have elongated proportions. 





* We wish to thank Mr Ralegh Radford for kindly translating this. Ed. 
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Costume, subject and composition are Greek. Greek vases and the paintings in 
Etruscan and Oscan tombs provide parallels for many of the motives; some of the 
figures may be compared with the painted stelae of Pagasai. A few parallels may also be 
noted with the small number of surviving Hellenistic paintings from Asia and Africa. | 

These paintings in fresco and tempera are of exceptional importance owing to their 
fine preservation; only those in the dromos are slightly damaged. They indicate 
Hellenic penetration into the heart of Thrace, where Mycenaean architecture, abandor.ed 
in Greece since the close of the archaic period, continued to flourish. The date cannot 
be far removed from the 3rd century B.c. This tomb represents a fully developed Greek 
style of painting commemorating the funeral rites of some important Thracian chieftain, 
who was buried in the lavish Thrace-Scythian fashion, which has enriched Eulgaria with 
sumptuous tumulus graves and rich furnishings of precious metalwork. А. FRova. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN ISRAEL 


The process by which the State of Israel has come into being explains the all 
pervading interest both in the geography of the country, in its present and histor:cal 
aspect, and in its ruins. Archaeology is essentially history embodied in present-day 
reality. The magic which antiquities never fail to evoke in sensitive minds 1s caused by 
the rare blend of that which is with that which has been. The hand that feshioned this - 
glass goblet, the thumb that marked that jar handle, have turned to dust long ago; out 
their fragile handiwork has outlasted them ; it is now embodying before our very eyes 
an abstract historical idea in its concrete physical form. In a parallel way, so long as the 
abstract, age-long yearning of the Jewish nation in the Diaspora for its lost home was 
nourished on the Prayer-book and the Bible, it found its historiopoeic expression in written 
history and poetry ; but when at last it turned from words to deeds, the transitior. to 
reality on the plane of life was accompanied by a parallel transition from histcry to-arckae- 
ology. Naturally, and indeed almost inevitably, the historic idea in search of a body found 
its essential symbol in contact with the Promised Land itself, the evocation of its landsczpe, 
its sites and ways ; and with it in the material remains of its past. The fact that so many 
men of eminence in Israel are either amateur or professional archaeologists is not an 
accident; it is the result of the impact of a definite historical situation on recepzive 
minds. The link between past Jewish statehood and its Israeli renewal cannot be 
ignored. While an all-out effort is being made to keep the political and eccnomic П of 
the state on the material plane as modern as possible, its historical background was »rovght 
to the consciousness of every citizen and of every Jew abroad by a revival 5f an anc.ent 
symbolism. The arms of the State of Israel bear the seven-branched Tempie candlestick 
as represented on the Arch of Titus at Rome; the coins and stamps repeat the old coin 
symbols of the Hasmoneans and the Wars against Rome. ‘Thus it becomes appa-ent 
that what seemed a revolution was in reality a restoration, a return to a legitimate status 
quo, a bridging of a gap eighteen centuries wide. 

. If archaeology in Israel had been of value solely as the vehicle of a national rev-val, 
it would indeed have been of interest to the sociologist and the historian, but it could 
hardly lay claim to the interest of the civilised world. However, by a unique com»ination 
of gecgraphical and historical factors, zhe history and archaeology of Israel have a 
significance far exceeding that of almost any area comparable in size. Besides, apart from 
its intrinsic interest, it is one cultural unit in a larger whole, the significance of whick we 
must now evaluate. 

The archaeology of the Near and Middle East— Classical, Oriental and Egvptien— 
has been always of more than purely professional interest. Although Prof. Toynbee 
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has so far listed twenty-one civilisations in the past, including those dead and petrified, 
all are not of equal relevancy to the type of Western civilisation now in the ascendant. 
This type of civilisation stems mainly from the Graeco-Roman and the Oriental; and in 
particular from the Jewish contribution to the latter as embodied in the Bible and that 
part of the later Jewish traditions—especially ethical—which has been adapted and 
diffused by Christianity. The ancient history of the twin cradles of the foremost Oriental 
civilisations, the valleys of the Nile and of the Tigris-Euphrates, as well as the land 
bridge connecting them, have had a peculiar attraction to Western scholars; and as 
the written sources of this history (always apart from the unique documentation of the 
Bible) are practically non-existent, it was archaeology which supplied most of our know- 
ledge of these fascinating subjects. Indeed the excavators’ spade has turned up not 
only the buildings and monuments of art, but even most of the original written sources 
by which we judge these civilisations. Again in these same lands a world-wide attempt 
has been made at religious syncretism and cultural amalgamation in the Hellenistic 
centuries following the conquests of Alexander the Great ; and here also blind persecu- 
tion evoked the type of religious and political particularism which is still an active force in 
these and other parts of the world. Both the centripetal and centrifugal tendencies of the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods have left their archaeological and artistic marks on the 
present ; and their understanding is invaluable in assessing the parallel problems of this 
day on a world scale. And, somewhat surprisingly, the same area between Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, has played a very important part in prehistoric research. 
As regards the earliest of the periods known to man, the Stone Age research has 
concentrated on the last part of that immense stretch of time, hundreds of thousands of 
years. This last period, called the Neolithic age, represents the emergence of Man as a 
peasant; the older hoe-gardening methods are replaced by agriculture proper and the 
semi-nomadic squatters settle in villages. The work of Dr M. Stekelis, of the Hebrew 
University, on behalf of the Israel Department .of Antiquities in the Yarmuk valley (a 
tributary of the Jordan), has produced striking evidence of the cultural evolution of the 
period. One of the results of the Neolithic revolution of food-producing methods was 
the accumulation of an annual surplus and the consequent possibility for the existence of 
classes not directly engaged in food raising, but receiving their subsistence for supplying 
the community with hitherto unobtainable skills and services. Another consequence of 
man’s chaining himself to the soil was his dependence on the vagaries of the climate and 
the varying fertility of the land ; the next step was to create these favourable conditions 
by magic; and hence we have the evidence of fertility rites found in the Yarmukian 
village of Shaar-ha-Golan ; carvings indicating male and female forms roughly indicated 
on flat oval pebbles. Once the first steps in propitiatory magic was taken, the next 
phase was the rise of a priestly caste grouped round sanctuaries. With the arrival of 
metal casting, agriculture by irrigation and the accumulation of great reserves of cereals 
in the hands of the rulers, society becomes further organized ; city-states with priest- 
kings replace the scattered villages. The great granary of Beth Yerah at the outlet of the . 
Sea of Galilee, with its thousands of stones and nine big silos ой a massive stone platform, 
is only one of the indications of the impressive amount of labour which could be mobilised 
(probably by corvee) for the public works of the period. | 
The big excavations of the twenties and thirties of this century have been mostly 
devoted to the sites in the inland area, which had Biblical connections: Megiddo, Beth 
Shean, Samaria and Lachish. Owing to the well-known hazardous nature of archaeol- 
ogical work, they produced, in the main, evidence for the material prosperity and religious 
development of the Canaanite Age preceding the Israelite conquest. It was therefore of 
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special significance that the first large-scale excavation undertaken after the proclamation 
of the State of Israel was undertaken at the mouth of the river Yarkon, north cf Tel-Av v, 
in the coastal plain. Prof. B. Maisler excavated at Tell Qasila a series of cities, beginning 
in the Philistine period. Already the earliest strata yielded evidence of the commercial 
importance of the site, which was fortified as a trading post at the mouth of = river and a 
secure anchorage for the small craft of the period. Shortly before the time o? David, the 
city was taken over by the Phoenician traders, who had come down the coast establishing 
their landing places; its destruction by the King of Israel was but tempcrary. The 
monarchs of Israel had perforce to develop the trade of their kingdom if they wished to 
maintain its power and prevent a return to the cultural level of their nomad ancestors; as 
a result. we find at Qasilaa series of administrative buildings and store-houses cf the period 
of the Israelite monarchy, which apparently served for the storage of oil and wine by the 
royal administration (products levied by the king from the peasants inland) and the import 
of gold as payment for these. Both these kinds of commercial transaction a-e confirmed 
by ostraca with incised Hebrew inscription, found on the site. Of course the whole of <he 
trading settlement was protected by a massive stone casemate wall. Оп the whole these 
excavations gavea valuable picture of the too often neglected economic and acministrative 
aspect of the period of the Israelite monarchy, a period of violent stress and strain between 
the material culture of the Oriental world and the spiritual message of the Prophets. · 

A rapid stride through the next five centuries brings us to a parallel period of violent 
spiritual strife ; for the impact of the Hellenistic world on the Jewish nation was even 
more terrific than that of the culturally lower Orient. The conflict led to the incepead- 
ence of the Second Jewish Commonwealth after the exhausting but ultimately victoribus 
wars of the Maccabees, with their earlier glories, later reverses and final triumph. Even 
after the Maccabean state had succumbed in a welter of civil war and foreign interventron, 
its leaven continued to work the Jewish masses. One of the by-products of that g-eat 
spiritual crisis (the essential significance of which was the eternal contrast of the social 
and political ideal of righteousness with the hideous political reality), was the development 
of many curious sects, formed by persons whose tender consciences could not reconcile 
themselves to the life that surrounded them. ‘These bodies withdrew therezore from the 
defilements of contemporary society into the desert, and maintained themselves there, 
in spite ofall persecution from home and abroad, till the end of the period. A memorable 
find made in the last days of the British Mandate in a cave on the shores of -he Dead Sea 
has brought to light the cached library of one such sect. The parchments, sealed with 
pitch and kept in jars, were in part acquired by Prof. E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew 
University, and thus preserved for Israel. ‘The contents of the cache revealed on the one 
hand the existence of the oldest manuscripts of some Biblical books (in particular two 
versions of the Prophet Isaiah, one differing from and the other conforming to the standard 
text), and also a quantity of unknown books (imitation of the Psalms, an apocalyptic work 
on the ‘ Wars of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness’, a commentary on the 
Prophet Habakkuk, and the regulations cf the sect, which lived apart as a unit based on 
economic community of goods). This remarkable discovery has given an immense 
stimulus in two directions : the study of the Biblical text and the study of the history of 
the later days of the Second Temple. If we remember the place the Bible occupies in 
human thought of all periods, and the significance of the historical cross-roacs which 
humanity reached at the turn of our era (from which point stem the two great spir.tual 
forces still active in the world, Rabbinical Judaism and Pauline Christiarity), then we 
shall be able to understand the full significance of the great find part of whichis now being 
intensively studied in Israel. 
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In the days of Turkish rule and in the first period of the Mandate (say, down to 
1939) Jewish archaeologists in Palestine left general archaeology almost entirely to Gentile 
scholars ; they themselves had ап irresistible urge to delve into the past of their own 
people and handle with fond admiration the ruins of their forefathers. This tendency 
led to their interest in the synagogues, Шы. and tombs of the period before and after the 
destruction of the Temple. 

However, as the years progressed ind the underground swell which preceded the 
great crisis of Jewish statehood in Palestine became stronger and stronger, this tendency 
changed. One of the conditions for the successful establishment of the State of Israel 
was its impartiality; equality, regardless of race and creed, could and should not be 
limited to the present ; it must as well extend to the past. Hence with the establishment . 
of its own service of antiquities, the State of Israel has taken the line of entire scientific 
detachment as regards the archaeological remains in its area, Moslem monuments, 
Crusader and Mamluk fortresses, Byzantine churches, Roman temples and burials are 
excavated whenever necessary, and as necessary for a full scientific record. 

One example of this will suffice: at Caesarea the accidental work of a bulldozer 
disclosed a colossal porphyry statue. Excavations undertaken on the spot revealed a 
most instructive state of affairs: Roman statues of red porphyry and white marble, were, 
together with their plinths and seats, taken by the Byzantines and set up as an ornamental 
patchwork of a public building of the sth or 6th century. The excavation was a valuable 
lesson in the artistic conservatism of the period and its preference for the work of the 
remote and pagan past. 

In spite of all economic and cultural difficulties assailing the new State, an energetic 
attempt is being made by public and private institutions and scholars to keep abreast of 
the rapid wave of development now traversing the country, and to preserve to the utmost 
limit possible-the treasures of the immense historic past which have been left within the 
territorial limits of the State of Israel. M. Avi-YONAH. 


THE CURSE AND ‘THE RING 


Silvianus lost a ring. Precisely where and how he lost it is unrecorded ; but it is 
clear from the inscription which he subsequently scratched on a piece of lead, and 
deposited in the Temple of Nodens at Lydney, that he had certain suspicions. The 
inscription found during the excavations of 1805 and re-examined by Collingwood in 
1930!, reads as follows :— 


Devo Nodenü. Silvianus anilum perdedit ; demediam partem 
donavit Nódenti. Inter quibus nomen Seniciani, nollis 
` petmittas sanitatem donec perfera(t) usque templum [No]dentis. 


“То the god Nodens. Silvianus has lost a ring; he hereby 
gives half of it (1.e. half of its value) to Nodens. Among 
those who are called Senicianus, do not allow health until 
he brings it to the temple of Nodens °. 


This ‘ Lydney Curse’ is an interesting inversion of the function of a healing divinity 
for such, we may assume from other evidence, was one of the attributes of Nodens. A 


1 W. H. Bathurst and С. W. King, Roman Antiquities at Lydney Park, Gloucestershire, 1879, 
P. 45 and Pl. xx, 3. В.Е. M. and T. V. Wheeler, Excavation of the Prehistoric, Roman and Post- 
Roman Site in Lydney Park, Gloucestershire, 1932, p. тоо and fig. 28, т = C.I.L. ҮП, 140. 
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pilgrim visiting the shrine of a Romano-Celtic god often left ‘ ex-voto’ offerings to 
assure his own health ; but Silvianus sought a more negative aid, and wanted Nodens to 
withhold his health- -giving powers from Senicianus and his family?. 

The significance of this curse, and the motives underlying it become consicerakly 
clearer if we associate it with the gold ring found at Silchester by a ploughman in 17853. 
This ring had on its seal a crudely designed human head and the name vENvs, whilst 
around the outer edge of its hoop were cut the letters of a Christian acclamation 
SENICIANE VIVAS IN РЕ]. 

No one has ever questioned the authenticity of either the curse or the ring, but there 
has been a surprising reluctance to admit any connection between the two cbjects. 
Haverfield dismissed it as ‘ a mere coincidence which dates show to have no significance ’. 
In his view, the palaeography of the curse showed it to have been cut in the 1st or 2nd 
century A.D., whereas the ring was clearly of the 4th eno | 

The palaeographical dating of grafhti is always ЗЕ КЕСЕНІ arid the results of Wheelet’s 
excavations at Lydney in 1028-04 make it difficult to accept so early a date for the curse. 
The great Temple complex on that site only came into existence after a.D. 350, end the 
previous occupation was connected with iron-mining rather than with a religious cult. 
Ever. though Nodens was probably associated with this Gloucestershire Lill-top leng 
before 350, there is no evidence that his shrine became a place of pilgrimage before zhe 
Temple and Guest-House were erected. 

Since the curse and the ring evidently both belong to the same period—the seccnd 
half of the 4th century A.D., we are entitled to reconsider how far Haverfeld's ‘ mere 
coincidence ' must be accepted. The name Senicianus is certainly not rare, but equally 
it is not particularly common. Apart from the imported stamps of a Gaulish potter, an 
inscription from Manchester? provides the only other British instance of this name; 
whilst the index to Volume xiu of the Corpus shows only nine бепісіспі recorded 
epigraphically i in the Three Gauls. 

But the ‘ coincidence ’ extends far beyond the mere occurrence of the seme name on 
two sites. The ring which Silvianus lost was evidently of some value, since a һа f-share 
was considered an appropriate reward for the services of Nodens: it was therefore 
presumably of gold. If Senicianus of Silchester had ordered a ring to his own за 
tions, he would hardly have chosen a seal bearing the name of Venus. 

Must we continue to deny any connection between the curse and the ring ? Isa 
‘mere coincidence’ any more probable than a happy accident which has yieldec up (to 
sceptical posterity) not only the record of a theft, but the actual object stolen ? 

There can, of course, be no certainty in this matter; but there is, at least, a strong 
probability that the whole episode of the stolen ring reflects the growing antagonism 
between pagans and Christians in 4th-century Britain. ‘The Christians were certa:nly 
а small minority, but they had—after the reign of Constantine—the support of the 
imperial government ; and by the time of Theodosius they were in a position of complete 
superiority under the new laws which proscribed the pagan cults. ‘There is no evidence 


2 The closest Romano-British parallel is provided by the * Bath Curse’ (V.C.H. Somerset, 
pp. 281-3, No. 44). _Haverfield, in describing the latter, drew attention to a simtar curse from 
Arezzo (C.I.L. x1, 1823). 


3 V.C.H. Hampshire, 1, 283 = C.I.L. vu, 1305. 
4R. E. M. and Т. V. Wheeler, op. cit. 
5 C.I.L. үп, 211, where the form Senecianus is used. 
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that these laws were ever effectively applied in Britain®, where the bulk of the population 
remained pagan until the Roman evacuation of 410; but a pagan robbed of his ring by a 
‚ member of the triumphant minority could do no more than appeal to the aid of his own 
gods. One may be allowed to hope that the health of Senicianus did deteriorate—even 


though it is quite clear that Silvianus never got his ring back, and Nodens never received 
his half-share. В. С. GOODCHILD. 


EXCAVATIONS AT COSA IN ETRURIA, 1948-1952 (PLATE Ш) 


The classical school of the American Academy in Rome has been carrying out 
excavations at the Roman town of Cosa (the modern Ansedonia, near Orbetello on the 
Tuscan coast) since 1948. ‘The campaigns have been limited to the months of May апа 
June each year and have been under the direction of Professor F. E. Brown, the excavation 
staff being made up of students of the Academy with the occasional participation of 
Italian scholars. ‘The results of the first season, devoted to the exploration and mapping 
of the site, have been published in the Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome 
(volume xx, 1951, ‘Cosa І: History and Topography °), but the results of subsequent 
campaigns have not yet appeared 1n print. 

Between 1948 and 1950 excavations were devoted to the arx of the city. Тһе extra- 
ordinarily well preserved fortifications of polygonal limestone masonry (PLATE III, A) were 
examined, and measurements and soundings in the fill and construction levels were made. 
These proved that the walls are not, as they had been supposed, Etruscan, but the walls 
of the Latin colony of 273 B.C. Indeed, on the hill of Cosa, virtually no trace of the 
Etruscans has come to light, and as excavations have been carzied to bedrock at a number 
of points we are now persuaded that the Etruscan town of Cosa, the colony or port of 
Vulci, must be sought elsewhere, perhaps on the peninsula of Orbetello or at the mouth 
of the Chiarone river. 

The capitolrum, considerable remains of which already stood above ground, was com- 
pletely uncovered (PLATE III, В). It is certainly the best preserved republican capitolium 
yet known. Coins, pottery, and terracotta revetments date its foundation securely in the 
years after Cosa received its second draft of colonists in 199 B.c. ‘The pronaos had six 
columns, two in antis and four in front ; the platform was trimmed with heavy, rounded 
mouldings at base and crown; the cellae show traces of decoration in Pompeian First 
Style. There were stairs the whole width of the front and a spacious forecourt with an 
arched entrance and the altar in the middle. "This temple is particularly interesting for 
an exceptionally complete sequence of terracotta revetments in which can be distin- 
guished six periods of repair or re-decoration. In the early period the aspect was rather 
‚ severe; in the later period it was almost flamboyant in the invention shown in the design 
of the plaques. And the originally empty pediment was later filled with terracotta 
sculptures. The torso of the capitoline Jupiter and torsi of two statues of emperors 
which belonged in this sacred precinct were found built into medieval walls. 
| In 1950 another, smaller temple on the arx was excavated. It had a single, almost 

square cella and possibly only a single row of four columns іп the pronaos. It is certainly 
older than the capitolium, as the remains of an ancient tufa altar under a later pavement 
and the almost sterile fill suggest, and may date back to the first years of the colony. 
In the r4th century this had been converted to use as kitchens by the freebooters who 
then occupied the hill and fortified it. This castle was destroyed by the Sienese in 1320; _ 


6 Lydney and other temple-sites have produced coin-lists extending down to the very end of 
the Roman occupation, and even into the early dark ages. 
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the swiftness and completeness of this destruction left us an amazing find of medieval 
household material in excellent excavation conditions. 

Another temple, on the highest part of the arx, was located, but it has not yet been 
possible to excavate this, since the building used as an excavation house stands over it. 
This may well prove to be the most interesting of all, for the material which fell from it 
when it burned about the time of Sulla, found in a trench along the platform of tre 
capitolium, is far the finest temple decoration of the excavations. 

In 1951 operations were transferred from the arx to the forum, and the »asilica, tae 
largest and best preserved public building on the forum, was excavated. Like tne 
basilicas of the Forum Romanum it opened to the forum on a long side, where there were 
steps the whole length of the building. At the middle of the back there was added a smell, 
shallow tribune, either an architectural afterthought or an addition of a later period; :ts 
floor was not raised above that of the rest of the building. The central nave stood буо 
storeys ; the aisles around it were a single storey with a gallery above, the porch along 
the front a single storey. Тһе evidence dates the original building in the middle of the 
2nd century B.C., a generation after the capitolium. ‘Thus the basilica of Cosa 1s the oldest 
known building of this sort. In later years, probably the time of Augustus, this basil.ca 
was converted into a theatre. А scaenae frons was built along the line of the colum ns 
of the farther aisle, and blocks of seats in masonry and rigging for a curtain were instal'ed 
in the nave. This came to an end in the time of Claudius, when the northwest wall of 
the building collapsed, and it appears never to have been repaired again, though in the 
medieval period a small chapel and dwellings and stables were built in its ru:ns. 

In 1952 the north corner of the forum was explored, together with the entrance to 
the forum from the piazza at the crossing of the main streets from the northeast end 
northwest gates. From these excavations it appears that there was a morumental re- 
hancling and ordering of the forum at the time of the second draft of colonis:s (199 В.2.). 
The main (northwest) entrance was ornamented with a triple arch, like a city gate (zhe 
proportion of side to central arch 1 : 4), and on the northwest side of the forum was bailt 
а Doric colonnade with а row of shops behind it. Earlier the forum had been simoly 
an open square with buildings at random around it. At the north corner was found a 
building of complex history, of which the original nucleus was an atrium publicum of the 
early colony, the first building of this sort to come to light. It consisted originally of an 
atrium with alae but no tablinum surrounded by offices of the public magistrates, one of 
these opening on the atrium, the others on the forum or on the street to the arch. In 
later times this was converted first (c. 199 B.C.) into a private house and then (about 
the time of Augustus) into an inn to accommodate the spectators at the basilica-thectre 
next door. Іп its collapse, the northwest wall of the basilica buried this inn and its 
contents under debris and preserved for the excavators a rare treasure of household goods 
of the time of Claudius. 

In 1953 it is proposed to continue excavations in the forum. Probably these wil. be 
explorations of the two small temples of polygonal masonry southeast of the basilica. 

L. RICHARDSON, JR. 
AN INSCRIBED TABLET FROM ENKOMI, CYPRUS (PLATE rv) 

One of the most important results of the excavations at Enkomi, which I conducted 
for the Department of Antiquities in Cyprus, during the summer of 1952, was the 
discovery of a fragmentary tablet of baked clay (PLATE ІП) inscribed on both sides!. The 


* These excavations form part of a joint expedition (French Mission and Departmert of 
Antiquities, Cyprus). The French Mission is under the direction of M. Cl. F. A. Schaeffer. 
The Director of Antiquities, Mr A. H. 5. Megaw, kindly gave me every support. 
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part of the site where this document was found is that which adjoins on the inside the 
north sector of the City Wall. Here in 1950, during the clearing of the Wall we noticed 
architectural remains lying immediately on the inside of the Wall. It was therefore 
decided to open up this area and examine the connection structural or chronological 
between these remains and the City Wall. 

At the end of the 1952 season we were able to ascertain that there existed a large 
complex of buildings dating back to the beginning of the Late Cypriot (Bronze 
Age) II, i.e. round 1400 B.C. and even, in parts, to the Late Cypriot І. This com- 
plex possessed fortification walls extending East and West and at about 1230 B.c. it 
was reorganized and new floors were made. Soon after, i.e., during the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century there occurred a severe destruction at a time when Mycenaean 111, 
Cc: I pottery was in use. The whole of the superstructure of the complex was pulled down 
and the lower parts of the walls, which were built of rough stones, were buried under the 
debris and sundried mudbricks. 

Following this catastrophe an attempt at reconstruction was made at least in some 
parts of the complex; but soon after a new destruction accompanied by severe fires 
_supervened. This second destruction was also marked by the presence of Mycenaean 111, 
C:x pottery. Immediately after this destruction the fortifications were reorganized 
and a continuous City Wall incorporating the existing fortification walls, was built. At 
the same time the area previously occupied by the complex described above, was levelled 
up and abandoned. Indeed the later stages of the town, i.e. advanced twelfth century and 
early eleventh, noticed by us in the ‘ Temple’ area* are not represented. It was in the 
layer which was formed by the levelling up of this area at the beginning of the twelfth 
century that the tablet was discovered, near the top step of a staircase which must have 
given access to an upper storey. It is evident that the tablet was not in its original 
position and that it got mixed up with soil and debris including fragments of Mycenaean 
IH, C: x pottery at the time of the levelling up of the area. It is naturally impossible 
to know where its original hcme was but it is possible that it is not far away; future 
campaigns may throw some light on this problem. The tablet, perhaps, together with 
others of similar kind may have lain on one of the floors of the complex at the time of the 
destruction and during the upheaval it was displaced, wandered then for some time and: 
finally got mixed up with debris. This is confirmed by the condition of the tablet which 
shows some wear. | 

Theimportance of this fragmentary tablet lies in the fact that this is the first time that 
a document of this kind has been found in the soil of Cyprus. So far our knowledge of 
a script and in particular of the Cypro-Minoan or Cypro-Mycenaean script in the Late 
Cypriot period, come from short inscriptions mostly engraved on clay vases, clay balls, 
bronze objects, cylinder seals, and the like,? but no document cf any length has ever been 
reported. The discovery of this fragmentary tablet shows first that this type of document 
in common use in Hither Asiat was also known in Cyprus for longer texts and secondly 
that archives of the kind found in the East, in Crete and on the Greek mainland, may exist 


? Illustrated London News, Aug. 27, 1949, pp. 316-7. Тһе pottery associated with the later 
stages is first the Late Cypriot 111 decorated ware and secondly that of the Mycenaean granary style. 

3]. Е. Daniel, ' Prolegomena to the Cypro-Minoan script’, in 4.5. 4., vol. 45, pp. 249 ff. 
А. Evans, Scripta Minoa, п (edited by Sir John L. Myres), p. 73. Cl. Schaeffer, Enkomi- Alasia, 
pp. 391 ff. 

* The type of the tablet is nearer the Asiatic than the Cretan or Mycenaean ones. The dimen- 
sions of the fragment described here are: w. 9:5 cm., ht. 5 cm., th. 3 cm. 
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at Enkomi. It would be premature to enlarge on the importance and the significance of 
this discovery but Sir John L. Myres has kindly accepted to add the following note on 
the script used on the tablet. PORPHYRIDS -DIKAIOS. 


By the kindness of Dr Dikaios, and of Dr C. J. Gadd of the British Museum, I have | 
been able to examine a plaster cast of the inscribed tablet from Enkomi. It is a fragment 
of a large rectangular tablet, retaining a part of the left upright edge, about ten closely 
written lines, and about 20 letters in the longest lines. The writing is foursquare, closely 
packed, and originally very clear and regular. Unfortunately it has been so much 
sand-blasted that only very few signs can be recognized in some oblique lights, but not 
certainly. The ductus of the strokes resembles not the cuneiform stabb-ng, but the 
Minoan, drawing or cutting ; and the few signs which are at all clear seem to be Cypro- 
Minoan. In some lights the text looks like a tabular account, or inventory, with Minoan 
numerals. 

Perhaps with clever lighting and much patience, it may be possible to recognize the 
script more certainly. It is іп any event an important addition to our knowledge, and an 
encouragement to further excavations of this complicated and much-devastated site, the 
general character of which is already apparent from Dr Schaeffer's Enkomi-Alasia, 1952. 

Тоны L. Mynzs. 


BALKS: A CORRECTION 

Mr Michael Nightingale, in his most interesting paper ‘ Ploughing and Field Shape ' 
in ANTIQUITY, XXVII, 25, after mentioning Dr Orwin’s belief that strip cultivation has no 
connection with lynchets, stated that I, having challenged this opinion, carr.ed my views 

‘to the opposite extreme by assuming that balks might be associated amywhere with 
Open Fields ’. 

I assumed nothing of the kind. On the contrary I was at pains to state that while I 
had evidence (now considerably increased) that the balk was widely and, perhaps always, 
used as a boundary between ' lawns ' on lighter and drier soils of the limestone and chalk 
country, I readily agreed with Dr Orwin that, in the heavy clay areas of tae Midlands, 
deep furrows formed the boundaries of the ridged strips. 

When one writer quotes another it it preferable that the quotation should be correct. 

Mr Nightingale who notes that the lawns at Portland are disappearing rapidly, will 
be relieved to hear that an application from myself has resulted in two ty»ical areas of 


lawn, balk and lynchet there being now scheduled under the Ancient Monuments Acts. 
C. D. Drew. 


NEOLITHIC PORTRAIT-SKULLS FROM JERICHO (PLATE V) 

At the very end of the second season's excavation by the British School o: Archaeology 
in Jerusalem and the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, a £nd was made 
of very great interest in the history of human portraiture. Part of a skull had been 
visible in the wall of an excavated area for some weeks, but was not remcved until the 
section had been drawn. The drawing was completed only the day before the party 
was due to leave Jericho. When tbe skull was cleared, it was found to have features 
moulded in plaster. Its removal revealed two more deeper into the section; when 
these were removed three more appeared behind, and finally a seventh. All had the 

moulded features, though they varied in state of preservation. 
| The site lies in the centre of the western brow of the Tell, in the south side of Square 
D.1, shown in the plan, ANTIQUITY, Sept. 1952, fig. x. The Neolithic town wall, of which 
a further 5 metres was uncovered this year, would be about 4 metres beyond the w. end 
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of the section (FIG. г). The stratification places the deposit of skulls well down in the 
pre-pottery Neolithic levels. The relation of the levels to the town wall in this area is 
not yet completely worked out, but it is probable that the layer in which they were found 
was considerably subsequent to the destruction of the wall. 

The skulls as found were clearly discarded, for they lay in a tumbled heap in a fill 
of earth. Тһе fill formed a packing between two contemporary walls, of the type char- 
acteristic of the earliest phase of the pre-pottery Neolithic stage so far fully examined, 
though there are indications that there are earlier phases beneath. This phase is 
characterised by walls constructed of cigar-shaped bricks with thumb-impressions 
(ANTIQUITY, Sept. 1952, pl. Ivb), and floors and walls covered with continuous, highly 
burnished plaster. A further plastered floor sealed one of the parallel walls, with the 
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westernmost continuing in use. The original period of the skulls, before they were 
discarded, is therefore succeeded by at least two structures of this plastered floor stage. 
This stage is succeeded by another pre-pottery stage, in which there are well-built 
walls of stone, with beaten earth floors. These levels are denuded on a steep slope 
running down the hill to the west, with deep pits cutting into it in places, suggesting 
that there is a subsequent period of cessation of occupation of the area, in which consider- 
able quarrying, probably for »rick-earth, took place. "The levelling over of this denuda- 
tion and quarrying is with soil rich in typical Jericho Neolithic pottery, decorated 
and coarse. Above this fill, the structures are of bun-shaped bricks and stones; there 
is an appreciable sequence of such structures. ‘These levels have a well-defined surface, 
suggesting a vegetation level, above which the Early Bronze Age levels are reached. 
Plenty of charcoal has been recovered from the first of these Neolithic phases, to 
which the skulls belong, but it has not yet been submitted to Carbon-14 tests. The 
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absolute date, therefore cannot yet be established, but the summary given abore will show 
that their horizon is well back in the Neolithic phases of Jericho. 

The skulls have so far only received a superficial examination, so no detailed 
anthropological report can be given. The crown of the skull is left uncovered. The 
rest of the skull is completely encased in plaster, including the base. ‘The interior is 
filled solidly with earth or clay, which was certainly inserted intentionally, as there were 
no apertures through which it could subsequently have penetrated. The soft tissues of 
the head must therefore have decayed before the moulding operations took place. Only in 
one case, that illustrated on PLATE V is the lower jaw certainly present, in the rest the line 
of the jaw being moulded in plaster. The features, eyebrow ridges, eyelids, ears, nose 
and mouth, are all delicately modelled and the eyes inserted, against an internal backing 
of plaster, with shells. In one case the shells are cowries, in the others flat shells in two 
leaves, separated by vertical slits to represent the pupils. ‘The whole effect is ext-a- 
ordinarily life-like. 

The fuil significance of the finds is still to be worked out. Some form of ancestor- 
worship would appear to be suggested. The relationship of these portrait Leads to (лас 
discovered by Professor Garstang, which is completely modelled in plaster, flat znd 
disk-like, with some points of resemblance but many of dissimilarity, requires further 
study. But what is quite clear is that here at Neolithic Jericho we have portrait heads 
which are the earliest known in the direct line of development of naturalistic portraitvre, 
a line continued by the great achievements of Sumerian, Egyptian and Greek art. 

KATHLEEN М. KENYON. 


| Correspondence 
Dear Dr Crawford, 

In view of the great authority and wide publicity commanded by siatements in 
ANTIQUITY it seems advisable to amend a statement about Kili Ghul Mohammad, 
Baluchistan, in your very interesting note on the earliest Neolithic phase (Nc. 105, p. 33). 
Тһе“ overlying deposit ’ at this site did not contain Quetta ware, nor would Piggott жом 
regard this latter as ‘ the earliest yet identified in Western India’. 

In fact, the pre-pottery levels at K.G.M. were immediately overlain by strata with 
very coarse and crude pottery, the cultural context of which is still unknown. This 
in turn was sealed, to the surface in the small square excavated by Fairservis. by a culture 
with apparent affinities with Fairservis’ Kechi Beg culture. (This is really ло more than 
a component of Piggott’s Amri-Nal group). Quetta ware occurs on the surface at 
K.G.M., but was not found stratified. It is clear, however, from excavations at Demb 
Saadat, south of Quetta, that Quetta ware is later than the Amri-Nal group. Аз I have 
already pointed out (ANTIQUITY, 98, p. 76), at K.G:M. the Quetta ware people settled 
on the sunny, lee side of the damb raised by their predecessors including the pre-potiery 
people. Hence Quetta ware was not found on the summit of the mound, where 
Fairservis. excavated. 

Finally, may I protest at your following Fairservis’ regrettable example in abbrevi- 
ating the name of the site to Kili. Kili means simply ' occupied place’ and іс be 
determinate it must be qualified, e.g. by the name of the village headman. A one-dezree 
square of the т: 1,000,000 map (Sulaimen Mountains), picked at random, shows 6 kilis 
out of a total of 30 village names. It is Kili Ghul Mohammad or nothing! 

Yours sincerely, 
Abbey House Museum, LESLIE ALCOCK. 
Leeds, 5 | 
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The review of the Abbé Breuil’s Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art which appeared 
in a recent number of ANTIQUITY (No. 105, March 1953, pp. 47-50) seems to me to call 
for some comment. Тһе reviewer, though appreciative of Breuil’s unique authority in 
this field, makes criticisms of which some amount to an accusation of inaccurate copying 
on the Abbé’s part, and a misleading of his readers. In every case these criticisms are’ 
due to a misunderstanding by the reviewer which could have been avoided by consulting 
someone familiar with the originals and with the conditions under which both drawings 
and photographs are made. 

As a general rule it can be said that direct photographs of cave paintings are nearly 
always more or less subject to distortion for two reasons; firstly because the rock surface 
. on which the pictures are made, far from being flat like a canvas, is usually very irregular, 
and secondly because more often than not it is impossible to get a good position for the 
camera. In narrow corridors, as at Les Combarelles, or under an overhanging ledge, 
as in parts of Les Trois Fréres and Lascaux, the lens is too close to the rock wall, while in 
other cases figures placed high up or in recesses must be taken by oblique shots which can 
give very misleading results. — Breuil's copies on the other hand, are done by direct 
tracing of the originals, which reproduces the picture as though laid out on a flat surface ; 
no one who has seen him at work on the spot can possibly doubt the care for accuracy with 
which these copies have been made. At Altamira, where the fragility of the paintings 
made tracing impossible, careful measurements were taken, and the drawings were made 
to scale on squared paper. Far from it being possible to check drawings by photographs, 
_ as the reviewer claims, it is nearly always necessary to check the photographs by drawings 
which render the proportions more correctly. The suggestion that discrepancies between 
drawings and photographs may have crept in because the former are ‘ copies of copies’, 
re-drawn from Breuil's originals by another hand, is unfounded. On this point I have 
consulted the author, who tells me that with the single exception of the colour 
° composition ’ of the Altamira ceiling signed by Gaston Ferré (pp. 54-55), none of his 
figures have been redrawn. The ' realization’ attributed to Monsieur Windels on the 
title-page is confined to the grouping of the plates and the material production of the book. 

If we now examine the actual examples specified by the reviewer we see that his 
accusation of miscopying does not stand up to scrutiny. In the case of the bison from 
Altamira (figs. 9, 17) the apparently more oblique position of the forelegs in the photo- 
graph is due to the convexity of the rock and the angle from which the picture had to be 
taken ; the rendering of the legs in the drawing is in fact correct. Of the ‘ three rather 
indistinct broad lines immediately behind the forelegs ’ the two not reproduced by Breuil 
form part of a modern smoke inscription which confuses the figure in this region, as is 
made clear in Breuil and Obermaier (Altamira, 1935). Finally, with regard to the 
S-shaped horn, the upper part appears to me to be perfectly visible on the photograph. 

The reviewer’s most biting remarks are reserved for the copy of the Sorcerer of Les 
Trois Frères (fig. 130). In this case, the original figure, partly painted and partly engraved, 
is placed high up on the cave wall, and must have been executed from a rather perilous 
narrow shelf which brings the eye of the observer close up to the rock. Breuil’s tracing 
was made, with great difficulty, from this same shelf, but the photograph had to be taken 
from 4 metres below, with the result that there i is great distortion, and that the engraved 
parts are invisible. The reviewer discerns a ‘ palpable error’ in the delineation of the 
arms, but in fact the forearms, which are engraved and not painted, are invisible on the 
photograph ; the dark smudge which appears to prolong the upper arm is the shadow 
of a rocky lump similar to that seen in the upper left-hand corner of the print. The 
further assertion that the body-markings are miscopied seems to me rash when based on a 
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photograph with this degree of distortion, in which, moreover, as we have just seen, 
it is often difficult to distinguish shadows from paint. 

The third case, cited as an example of a fine work of art spoiled by bad pLotography, 
is the li:tle bison engraved on the clay floor of Niaux (fig. 163). Here the figure lies 
tucked away under a low shelf of rock, so that a vertical photograph is impossible, and even 
an ohlique must be taken from so close that clean focusing over the whole surface is 
unattainable. It is not therefore a case, as suggested, in which good pho-ograohy is 
* quite easy ’. 

A reviewer naturally has full liberty to criticise and state his views, but an author 
also has rights, and when an accusation of misleading the public by inaccurate copyiag 
directed against an eminent prehistorian who has devoted a life-time to tkis work, is 
based on a hasty judgment which is itself inaccurate, an informed reader may be allowed 
to protest. D. A. Е. GARRCD. 


Date-production* 


Zeuner, who diligently zones 
the strata, dating da:eless stones, 
and back to Protylopus carries 
the pedigree of dromedaries, 

has rolled his chronological 
researches up into one ball. 


My pleasant job is to review 

* Dating the Past’, of which a new 
edition swims into my ken, 
published by Messrs Methuen. 

He tabulates the system which 

was started by Milankovié ; 

it has a very marked proclivity 

for curves of radioactivity ; 

but whether M. is right or wrong 
should be discussed in prose, not song ; 
nor matters it how Z. reacts, 

the main thing is—he gives the facts. 


Had I but space enough and time 
(and hadn't got to find a rhyme) 

I would set down in ink the ways 

that dates are got from cosmic rays, 

or chat about the time it takes 

to get a dinosaur from snakes, 

though Zeuner might quite well refuse 
acceptance of my inky views. 


Well, Zeuner, ‘ All behind us lie 

deserts of vast eternity ’, 

but not before us, so I'Il stop: 

the book's on sale in every shop. O.G.S.C. 


* With apologies to the late Andrew Marvell. 
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` ASPECTS OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN BRITAIN AND BEYOND. Essays presented 
to O. G. S. Crawford, edited by W. F. Grimes. pp. 386, 22 pl., 72 figs. London: 
H. W. Edwards, 1951. 


Ever since interest in Archaeology in Britain arose, the way archaeological evidence 
was secured apart from excavating by looking around with a keen eye and by observing 
seemingly unimportant facts on the surface has been significant. 

In studying this * History in the open air’ every generation had its own scholars and 
its own new methods. The present generation has O. G. S. Crawford, and with 
Crawford archaeological reconnaissance from the air and archaeological maps, to mention 
only two of the most striking aspects of Crawford’s activities. "То understand the scope of 
his work one has but to turn over the pages of ANTIQUITY, the journal which he founded 
and has edited since its foundation and which is typical of this particular aspect of British 
Archaeology. 

The present volume contains the tribute paid by 21 British Archaeologists to 
Crawford, commemorating his 65th birthday, and the rocth number of ANTIQUITY. 
What has been said about the outstanding character of British Archaeology is happily 
expressed in this volume. The subjects of the papers range as widely as the studies of 
Crawford himself. Тһе editor must be praised on this account. ‘ The Man and his 
Past’, by Sir John L. Myres, pp. 1-17, gives the biography of Crawford, who was the 
first Archaeology Officer of the Ordnance Survey ; a qualification which but partly 
expresses the magnitude and character of his work—‘in Britain and Beyond ’—as 
described in the biography. However, the record needs rectifications on some minor 
points.. On page 3, one should read ‘ Park Crescent’ and ' fippence ' instead of ‘ Park 
Place’ and ' Fiffpence’.  Malim's guide (p. 4) was Hubbard's ‘ Neolithic Dew-ponds 
and Cattleways '. The < Handy Classical Maps’ were published by Murray (p. 5) and 
Grundy edited that of Roman Britain. On p. 6 one should read ‘ Jebel Moya’ where 
* Abu Geili’ is printed. The enlisting (р. 7) and not the going to France took place on 
Ist September, and instead of (same page) ° FF.2b's ’ and ‘ Sir Kirk Park ’ read ‘FE.2b’s’ 
and ‘ Sir Keith Park’. The trading of maps took place at Landshut (p. 8), the paper of 
1921 deals with Saxon Bounds. On p. g, the barrows were discovered, not merely only 
recorded. * Oxenwood ’ should be printed for * Evenwood’ on p. то; in 1925 his former 
Wing Commander was Air Vice-Marshal, who died soon after the war. On p. 13 the 
name of the Long Barrow at Wexcombe is “ Tow Barrow’ on ‘ Andrews and Duruy's 
Map of Wilts ', and in 1927 only the Jand round Stonehenge was bought. On р. 14 one 
should add ‘ from the air’ between: in vain . . . for the reputed, etc. The Cambridge 
Meeting. of the British Association, to conclude with, did not take place in 1904, but 
in 1925. 

There is a ‘Bibliography of the Published Work of O. G. 5. Crawford’. on p. 382; 
the reading of titles is worthwhile in itself, 

As to the papers, the reviewer can best arrange them by subject, so that readers can 
choose themselves. 

GENERAL. In ' Time and Memory’, pp. 18-31, the late Sir Charles Arden-Close 
properly inaugurates the series of articles on Archaeology with some reflections on the 
character of time. He then endeavours to estimate the reliability of memory, -both 
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individual memory and that preserved by oral transmission. Having dwelt upon the 
possible supernatural transmission of memory, he relates three English legends. I 
cannot completely share his opinion that the origin of legends is better illuminated by 
prehistory than vice versa. A legend like that concerning the Hinzerberg rear Seddin 
(Prignitz) or the ‘ Raknehaugen ' in Norway may prove useful to the prehistorian. 

The songs recorded by Cecil Sharp in the Appalachian mountains ilfustrate the 
author's remark about musical survivals from the past. These represent the folk-songs 
of late xvi-xvii cent. England, as they were taken to America by emigrants. 

V. Gordon Childe tries to track the origin of ‘ The Balanced Sickle’, pp. 39-48. 
Steensberg stressed the significance of its occurrence in Iron Age Europe, without giving 
its descent. Childe classifies three groups ; the blade of the tangential sicklz is slightly 
bent forward, that of the angled type is strongly bent forward; both are classified by 
Steensberg as angled. The blade of the third type, balanced sickle і is bent backward. 
They all first appear in bone, armed with flint, and were translated into metal in the 
2nd millennium. Grooved, socketed and button sickles originate from the engled type. 
The Mycenaean sickle represents the tangential type. The balanced flint sickle is known 
from 1 dyn. Egypt, where later on it disappears. But the metal looped sickles from 
Hither Asia represent second millennium survivals of the type; hence possible trans- 
mission to Europe. In second millennium Spain a balanced flint sickle is known. But 
here it was never translated into metal. ‘There are instructive illustrations. 

Grahame Clark, in his paper ‘ Folk-culture and European Prehistory '. pp. 49-65, 
gives us his appreciation of the sources of ethnology for the Prehistorian, following the 
challenge of Crawford's work in this field. He urges us to be on the alert. Not always 
are human activities obedient to natural laws, and accordingly different hvman beings 
and societies may, in comparable circumstances, act in different ways. Clark forrnulates 
the opinion that in the case of especially striking analogies (such as those from Palaeolithic 
Archaeology) conclusions may be drawn from ethnological evidence from remote areas. 
But for the rest, the prehistorian should focus on Folk-culture, when the historical 
context of phenomena compared is evident. Clark enumerates examples, illustrating 
the different cases in which Folk-culture enables interpretation of relics and facts other- 
wise incomprehensible. Especially the study of recent farming—its apparatus апа 
practices—proves to be fruitful. Note e.g. the article by E. Estyn Evans. Mever:heless, 
the prehistorian must be on his guard against preconceptions based on his st1idy of Folk- 
culture. He then may prove to have put the cart before the horse. 

C. W. Phillips gives an essay on ‘ The Fenland Research Committee, its past achieve- 
ments and future Prospects ', pp. 258-71. This useful summary is set agairst the back- 
ground of a sketch of the scientific problems presented by the Fenlands. ‘The alternating 
cultivation and abandonment of the land by men in relation to subsequent coverings of 
peat and transgression by sea, are problems well known to continental schola-s—they will 
welcome this survey and the bibliographv that follows. 

There is another summary by J. K. St. Joseph, ‘A Survey of Pioneering in Air 
Photography ', pp. 303-15, dealing with possibilities, history and promises оҒ Air- 
photography. ‘The achievements recorded in Britain and Syria are outstanding and an 
example to other countries. There are bibliographical notes, and six Air photos by the 
author, instructive and also of artistic value. 

Tue NEAR AND MippLE Easr. In ‘Meroe and India’ ’ P. 32-8, A. J. Arkell 
considers two reliefs of temples built by King Netekamani of Meroe (с.15 8.C.-4.D. 15) 
which show unmistakable Indian influence, and he suggests that Meroitic water 
reservcirs were also of Indian origin. ‘These reservoirs apparently appeared first in the 
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same period, due to climatic changes and overgrazing. The influence could reach the 
Sudan by way of the route leading from the Red Sea to the river Atbara. As a second 
possibility Arkell suggests Indian influence was due to the Touaregs, who came for the 
first time to the Sudan in the rst cent. A.D., introducing the camel. There is some 
evidence, which suggests that the Touaregs left the Asiatic steppes (their hypothetic 
homeland), perhaps in conjunction with migrations originating in W. China between 
174—160 B.C. 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler contributes an important discussion on ' Roman Contact 
with India, Pakistan and Afghanistan ' (pp. 341-81), his starting point being archaeol- 
ogical evidence from three geographically and historically different sites. The material 
from the North-Western Hills and Plains consists of a hoard found at Begram, con- 
taining Mediterranean bronzes and glass (I-III cent. A.D.) and finds from Taxila's second 
city (c. 50 B.C.-A.D. 150). Some characteristics of these objects point to Alexandria, 
and in doing so suggest oversea rather then continental traffic. (Marshall’s report on the 
'ГахПа excavations! which appeared after the present volume does not seem to affect this 
evidence ; but it is only known to the present reviewer from a review by Wheeler?). 
The finds might represent the ‘ rake-off' secured by Kushana princes, as middlemen, 
of the transit trade between the West and Farther Asia, when direct traffic through hostile 
Parthia was barred. Mediterranean imports in the Central Plateau and adjacent 
coastal strips are only known by two bronzes (hitherto unpublished Poseidon statuette, 
with photo) and some coins; but many ‘ bullae’ and golden medals based on Roman 
coins have been found—these rarely occur outside this region. Apparently the Andhras, 
who ruled here in the I-II cent. A.D., were exclusive, possibly by reason of gecgraphical 
remoteness. 

In South India the majority of Roman coins have been found. Here we encounter 
a regular trading station with a depót of Roman goods, Arikamedu on the South-east 
coast, investigated in 1945 and since published. Wheeler gives a summary {and four 
illustrations, e.g. of Arretine ware), and suggests that three other places might be com- 
parable sites. His conclusion, based upon Arikamedu evidence, is that regular Roman 
trade with ‘factories’ was established early in the ist cent. A.D., utilizing the s.w. 
Monsoon. 

The author then deals with Roman coins in India (all coin-finds are listed according 
to provinces on pp. 345-61, with summary map). The majority—all of them 
apparently of good quality gold and silver—occur in South India as hoards representing 
bullion; only in the Andhre kingdom some finds may indicate circulation of Roman 
coins as currency. The 2nd cent. Kushana empire however had its own gold coins 
struck to Roman standards. Within this Empire the absence of Roman gold coins may 
indicate reminting of these into native coins. Possibly also the Kushaàns did not permit 
rival currency in the border states—this might be inferred from the occurrence there of 
aurei, defaced and relegated to bullion. A concentration of Augustan to Neronean 
coin-hoards іп the Coinbatore gap proves the overland traffic from Malabar to the eastern 
coast and the reluctance, well attested by the Periplus and Pliny, to sail around Cape 
Comorin. 

Roman coins of a later dater than Nero are seldom found in the gap—perhaps because: 
of the replacement of bullion by other merchandise—and Ptolemy proves that the 
circumpeninsular sea route was in full swing by then, as the presence of Roman coins in 


1 Sir John Marshall, Таха, Cambridge, 1951. 
2 Апі. Journ., Vol. XXXII, pp. 204-206. 
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Ceylon shows also. Collateral evidence suggests a decline of the trade with the West 
during the 3rd cent., but 4th cent. Roman copper coins in the south make a partial 
revival of trade likely. Wheeler’s article, the last of the series, is a most worthy key-ston=. 

NEOLITHIC AND BRONZE AGE BRITAIN. Stuart Piggott’s command of tke avzilable 
knowledge makes the crow’s nest post he occupies in his ‘ Stonehenge Reviewed ’ (p>. 
274-92) of high strategic importance. Moreover he does not restrict himself to Stone- 
henge alone, but tries to define as well the different cultural phases connected wich 
Stonehenge and comparable sites. Stonehenge 1, which consisted of a rirg of ritual 
pits (Aubrey holes) within a ditch with internal bank, and perhaps a central circular 
timber structure, is supposed to have been built about the transition Neolithic-Bronze 
Age and to belong to a culture, characterised by Peterborough and Groove-ware pottery, 
typical flint implements (e.g. a petit tranchet derivative) and single entranced Henge- 
monuments. This culture, to which cremation was known, should have its ancestry in 
Neolithic cultures pointing rather to N.E. Europe, and should itself be ar important - 
source to the Bronze Age Food Vessel culture. Stonehenge п, consisting cf the stone · 
copy of a wooden structure, outlying stones set upright and the Avenue, should be due 
to the Wessex culture. This probably came into being through the immigration of a 
ruling Breton minority over essential Food Vessel elements. Тһе Presely stones were 
brought along trading routes trodden since Neolithic times, one of these szones being 
found in a Long Barrow of the Windmill Hill period. One can but regret that it was rot 
possi»le to use the evidence derived from pollen analysis of the silts of ditch and Aubrey 
holes, the soil under the bank, etc., in connection with earlier excavations of zhe barrows 
around Stonehenge. Coherence and delimitation of cultures concerned could then 
probably be more firmly established. Prof. Piggott's review offers a splendid ‘starting 
point to a renewed tackling of these problems.*) | 

IRON AGE AND Roman BRITAIN. In‘ The Romano-British Buildings anc Enclosures 
in Edlington Wood near Doncaster’ (pp. 66-92) Philip Corder notices some oval en- 
closures with rampart construction and no ditch, akin to Northumberland hut-villagss, 
and probably occupied during the 2nd and зга cent. Apart from these, there are | 
basements of three rectangular stone structures (size about 40 by 20 feet) Roman 
sherds probably attest their date. Similar buildings are known from northern hut- 
village sites, where dating proved difficult. Therefore excavation of these separate 
buildings is desirable. There are 9 illustrations and an exact description cf but partly 
localised finds. 

E. Cecil Curwen deals with ‘ Cross-Ridge Dykes in Sussex’ (pp. 93-107, 6 maps), 
earthworks sometimes occurring in connection with Celtic fields, which however remain 
rather obscure in their purpose and cultural position. Might not pollen analysis appl.ed 
to the virgin soil under the banks clarifv their exact relation to the Celtic fields end 
indicate the ridge vegetation, important for their interpretation ? 

To define the survival of Bronze Age forge tradition, C. Е. C. Hawkes writes on 
° Bronze-workers, Cauldrons and Bucket-animals in Ітоп Age and Rormran Frita:n’ 
(pp. 172-99). Close to the old mines, far away from iron-bringing immigrants, this 
surv:val is highly probable. Moreover, as iron. was only to supplement the primary 
equipment, much was left to the bronze smith. And notwithstanding deep Roman 


$‘ Identification ', Ant. Journ., Vol. XXXII, 1952, pp. 14-21. 

* See also: R. J. C. Atkinson's chapter on Henge-monuments in Excavations at Dorche-ter, 
Oxford 1951, where a classification and a description of all the Henge-monuments yet krown are 
to be found. 
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influence on the bronze-manufacture, even then the old tradition,could survive for local 
purposes away from the centres of Roman civilisation. Hawkes then penetratingly 
examines two types of utilitarian objects, as ‘ ornamental ' objects are more influenced by 
new styles. Cauldrons and Bucket-animals prove the old traditions—modified—to 
persist into the Age of Anglo-Saxon settlement. "The illustrations are fine. 

A. H. A. Hogg combines the data and the opinions concerning ‘ The Votadini ’ 
(pp. 200-19, 5 figs.), in order to give an idea of this tribe, living between Tyne and 
Forth, and figuring in prehistory from the Iron Age to Anglo-Saxon times. He adds a 
description of pottery from Traprain Law, the archaeologically best known settlement 
of the tribe, and suggests an undisturbed development from the late Bronze Age. 

Ian A. Richmond demonstrates ‘A Roman Arterial Signalling System in the 
Stanmore Pass ’ (pp. 293-302). ‘The Roman posts along the highroad concerned prove 
to be mutually visible, except two of them, Maiden Castle and Bowes Moor. At the 
third point, however, away from the highroad amid impassable ground there are remains 
of a third post, Rupert Castle, just in view of both Maiden Castle and Bowes Moor. 
Excavation has to reveal the true character of the system. Most likely semaphores were 
used, for regular transmission of varied messages. With the pen of one who is conscious 
of the principles of policy and propaganda, C. E. Stevens writes some exquisite pages 
entitled ‘ Britain between the Invasions (54 B.C.-A.D. 43) ; a Study of Ancient Diplomacy ' 
(pp. 332-44). A policy. of Imperial conquest at first, gradually transformed by Augustus 
into ° balance of power’ policy based on support of the weakest, which lasted till short- 
sighted British monarchs compelled Claudius to start off conquering again, is followed 
step by step. Some hypotheses are rather conjectural—attractive though they are, 
such as the one suggesting the Whaddon Chase gold hoard to have been the tribute to 
Rome, captured by highwaymen. 

A study of W. F. Grimes is devoted to the course, in connection with geological 
conditions, of * The Jurassic Way ' (pp. 144-71) and to the part it played in the diffusion 
of cultures, notably in the Iron Age, as road and boundary. Seven figures and a plate 
help our understanding. 

Dark AcE BRITAIN. Important is $ the discussion on * The Adventus Saxonum ’ 
contributed by J. М. L. Myres (pp. 221-41). The author first gives a penetrating 
analysis of the contradictory statements of Dark Age sources and discusses ideas so far 
put forward to give a satisfactory explanation. Archaeological evidence suggests a 
. difference between Saxon cultures in Anglia and in more Southern regions and perhaps а 
somewhat earlier origin of the first. But Dark Age writers, who tend to focus on the 
Kentish Saxons, may easily misguide in doing so. Consequently, Myres suggests a 
coming of the Saxons in subsequent stages in different regions. ‘Thus sources can be 
reconciled after but one rectification, as proposed by Stevens, in the text of Gildas. 

MEDIEVAL AND MODERN Britain. Тһе papers of E. Estyn Evans, ' Some Archaic 
Forms of Agricultural Transport in Ulster’ (pp. 108-23) and Sir Cyril Fox, ' The 
Round-chimneyed Farmhouses of Northern Pembrokeshire’ (pp. 124-43) exemplify 
the statement, made by Grahame Clark in his contribution, that particular aspects of 
farming may embody surviving prehistoric traditions. 

In the first article we encounter all kinds of primitive vehicles that are on the point 
of vanishing and appear to have their European counterparts in Wales, Scotland, 
Scandinavia and Northern Spain. 

Fox adds another round-chimneyed farmhouse to those already БЕЛСЕН апа 
discusses the typical features. As a possible prototype of the houseplan with cross- 
passage and sometimes out-shuts or recesses, he suggests the Dark Age platform-house, 
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first known from Glamorgan. Both articles are amply provided with drawiags, plans 
and photos. 

To the ‘Southampton Town Wall’ В. Н. St. J. O'Neil dedicates a thorough stud» 
(pp. 243-57). Three periods of construction emerge from historical record, whereas 
a careful scrutiny of the wall itself in comparison with house-wall building ir the town 
reveals five styles of masonry. The first style, of Norman character, c. 1150, is not 
testified by historical documents. The other styles show a correspondance with the 
historical periods, с. 1200-1382. The parts built in style v, however, that zompleted 
the wall, are perhaps of a somewhat later crigin. Тһе ro photos and 3 plars are well 
chosen. 

‘ Glen Urquhart and its Castle ' (pp. 316-31, 4 figs, г plate) offers ‘in many ways a 
singularly complete vignette of Highland archaeology and history’, as the author, 
W. Douglas Simpson, puts it. Cultural movements in Е. and w. directions along the Great 
Glen during all periods are testified here. Special attention is paid to the important 
castle and the roll it played after the 13th century. ; 

Good production makes the handling of this book a pleasure ; personal friendshi» 
gives some of the articles a special character which makes the reading a deligat. More 
over, we have to realise its scientific importance. Altogether, it is an exquisite birthday 
present. | J. v. d. WAALS, 

В. J. Еовввв. 


THE DOMESDAY GEOGRAPHY OF EASTERN ENGLAND. By H. 5. DARBY, 

Cambridge University Press, 1952. Price 55 shillings. 

It is only twelve years ago that Professor Darby published two substantial volumes 
in which he surveyed The Medieval Fenland and The Draining of the Fens. His place 
as a master of the science of Historical Geography was then already secure. The 
presert work is the first of six projected volumes in which Professor Darby proposes 
with іле help of a little band of scholars to give historians what Bishop Stubbs described 
аз‘ а really true Domesday map’. This first volume, for which Professor Darby is alor-e 
responsible, deals with the counties of Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, and 
Huntingdon. It is no part of the author's plan to discuss again the methods of tke 
Domesday Commissioners or the stages by which the returns of the village -uries were 
conve-ted into Domesday Book as it is today. Іп his first chapter he sets out impa-tialy 
the theories propounded by various scholars and gives an excellent survey of Domesdzy 
studies beginning with the ' abstract of population’ made by Sir Henry Elfs in 1833. 
Since Stubbs described his day dream ‘of a Domesday Society: a devoted litte 
band of savants, who might each undertake a separate county ' Maitland's tour de force, 
Domesday Book and Beyond, has drawn many young people to the study of the Survey 
and J. H. Round established the form in which the Victoria County History of Englard 
has treated the descriptions of individual counties. Among much gooc work cn 
Domesday Book, which has particular relevance to the present volume, the Bedfordshi-e 
Historical Record Society and the Lincola Record Society each has issuec a volume 
relating to the description of its own county which Professor Darby has been able :o 
commend, 

Domesday Book is much more than a collection of disparate fragments, but the 
task of drawing conclusions from the detailed examination of the whole book is jormidab‘e. 
The sheer size of the survey is hardly realised by those who use the separate accourts 
in the columes of the Victoria County History. Тһе Domesday clerks much abbreviated 
their words and avoided unnecessary verbs. An extended copy of the text would taxe 
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three, or even four, times as much space as the original. Not all the juries answered the 
same questions in the same way and not all the clerks dealt in the same way with the 
material before them. How many clerks were employed in the work of compiling 
Domesday Book and the Little Domesday Book cannot now be determined. ‘There are 
signs of haste in the manuscript, but it is a beautiful piece of work, an amazing achieve- 
ment which could only have been carried through in a conquered land. ‘The Domesday 
clerks had no equipment save their quill pens, red and black ink, their rulers, and a 
plentiful supply of the best parchment available. Of necessity they used Roman 
numerals and they were cescribing an alien economy. ‘That sheer errors sometimes 
crept into this vast work was inevitable. Professor Darby fully realises how necessary 
it is to approach Domesday facts and figures with caution. But he has turned to the 
study of the survey at a fortunate moment. So much work has been done since Round in 
Feudal England demonstrated the artificiality of the system of assessment underlying 
Domesday Book that it seems unlikely that much more can be discovered about it. The - 
English Place-Name Society has done much to make easier the identification of the place- 
names recorded in Domesday Book. It was time that a scholar with the scientific equip- 
ment of Professor Darby should set himself to equate the information of the survey with 
the land of England. 

Each of the six counties dealt with in the present volume is treated in a separate 
chapter and each chapter is lavishly illustrated with maps. A map of the wapentakes or 
hundreds of each county, a relief map, and a geological map set the scene for the 
Domesday figures. An outline map of Lincolnshire showing the historic divisions of 
Lindsey (with its three ridings), Kesteven, and Holland, is also added, and for some 
counties a soil map is given. Each chapter contains a map in which the places mentioned 
in Domesday Book are indicated by dots. On opposing pages two maps illustrate the 
distributions of plough teams in the shires; on the left-hand the villages are indicated 
by black circles of varying sizes proportionate to the number of plough teams each village 
maintained and on the right-hand the number of teams per square mile is shown. Two 
population maps, set on opposing pages, show the number of individuals recorded in 
each Domesday village and the population per square mile. For those counties where 
team-lands, or plough-lands, are given, maps illustrate their number to the square mile. 
For each county, maps showing the woodland, meadow, marsh, fisheries, saltpans, and 
mills recorded in the survey help to indicate the varying economy of the shires in 1086. 
For Lincolnshire a map of the waste in 1086 is given and for Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex maps showing the sheep on the demesne. For Essex two complementary maps 
face each other, one showing the Domesday meadow and the other showing the pasture 
for sheep on the famous Essex marshes. Much thought has gone to the lay out of the 
pages, which could not be bettered. Huntingdonshire is small enough for two maps to 
be put side by side on the same page. Maps indicating the ‘ regional subdivisions’ of 
each county in accordance with its variations of soil and contour are provided for 
Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. Professor Darby has not attempted to map 
the Domesday churches, for the clerks were erratic in their method of recording them. 

The last chapter is illustrated by eleven maps of the whole area with which the 
book is concerned. They bring together in one page results set out separately in the 
individual county maps. Even a population map of the six counties reduced to fit a 
single page shows clearly enough the areas where few people lived in 1086. The Fenland 
is an empty space. The Breckland of north-west Suffolk and south-west Norfolk and 
the marshes round the Isle of Axholme are bare patches on the map. The string of 
villages beneath the Lincoln Edge stand out the more clearly for the empty heath behind 
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them. Parts of East Anglia are shown as the most populous area of all the six counties 
Miss Bartara Dodwell’s work on the free peasantry of East Anglia at the time cf Domes- 
day Book and at the end of the 12th century has done much to display the curious. economy 
of this region. Нег evidence indicates that Professor Darby is right іп assuming little 
duplicatian in the Domesday population-figures for these counties even where many mer. 
are recorced with minute holdings. 

Professor Darby rightly makes no attempt to indicate the total population of the 
shires wita which he deals. His maps illustrate the actual number of freemen, sokemen, 
villeins, bordars, and servi who are recorded in the survey. With the exception of the 
servi, slaves, whom Professor Darby calls serfs, each individual mentioned in Domesdar 
is the heed of a household, the holder of a tenement, however small. In view of the 
domestic character of Anglo-Saxon slavery the servi of Domesday must be regarded аз 
individuals, appurtenant, like the animals recorded in Domesday, to the manor where 
they livec. To record the servi of Domesday on the same map with the other ranks of 
rural socety is not entirely satisfactory. ‘The map for Lincolnshire is nct affected 
becaus2 no servi are recorded for that county. In this last chapter Professor Darb7 
tries tc meet this objection, of which he is very well aware, by printing on the left-hand 
page a map bringing together the population maps in the previous chapters, end on th» 
rght-Fand page а map which he describes as ' adjusted for serfs’. In order to draw 
this map he has assumed that the average household behind the freemen, sokemer, 
villeins and bordars is four persons, so that if he divides the actual number of servi by 
four the resulting figure will be roughly parallel with the Domesday figure for the other 
classes of rural society. There is no satisfactory evidence to suggest that the average 
rural household was as few as four in the middle ages. To this reviewer, rernemberinz 
her childhood in the country, four seems far too low a figure for the averaze peasart 
household of 1086, when labourers and servants, as well as children, old people, апі 
widows, -ived together in the normal farmhouse of the period. It would perhaps have 
been better to leave out the servi from the population map and indicate on :t heads cf 
households only. | 

It should, however, be emphasised that these uncertainties do not affect the value 
of the maps in this book if they are regarded, as they are by their author, as a means of 
comparing the economic condition of different parts of eastern England in 1086. ‘The. 
counties of close Scandinavian settlement stand out as having a high proportion of free 
peasartry in 1086. It would have been interesting to see a map showing the numbers of 
villeins and bordars printed opposite the map showing the free peasantry, for the cor- 
trast between free and unfree comes to lie in the 12th century between freemen and 
sokemen on the one hand and villeins and cottagers on the other. The servi of Domesdzy 
Book are a vanishing class. | 

The maps of meadow and woodland in the last chapter show the heavy woodlend of 
Essex balanced by the considerable amount of meadow in northern Lincolmshire. In 
38 pleces in Essex the areas of woodland decreased between 1066 and 1085. Rourd 
regarded this decrease as representing an ' extension of the cultivated area’, but Mr 
Lennzrd has recently pointed out that in many areas where woodland had dezreased the 
number 5f plough teams had also decreased. Не regards the disappearance of woodlard 
as due not to assarting but to wasting. "The twenty years of the Conqueror's reigr. weze 
years of much castle building. Many incoming Frenchmen needed housss and the 
devastation of war was being made good. Many trees of necessity were felled and woods 
thus wasted.’ It was for later generations to grub up the roots and turn the land wich 
the plough. The process of assarting was a seismic movement. 
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The interest of this book is great and as further volumes are published the interest 
will increase. It is in no carping spirit that the present writer ventures to wonder 
whether Professor Darby will be able to present in a handy form within the confines of a 
volume a conspectus of his results for the whole land. The volume is excellently pro- 
duced at a reasonable price and the maps are delightful, but how pleasing they would 
have been had they been presented on a page the size of The Oxford Atlas. 

Doris M. STENTON. 


ENGLISH ART, 871-1100. By D. TALBOT Rice. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 
1952. XIX + 280 pp., 96 plates, 2 maps. 375 6d. 


ENGLISH ART, 1307-1461. By Joan Evans. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1949. 
XXI + 272 pp., 96 plates. 305. 

THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLISH ART. Edited by Т. S. В. Boase. . Vols. 
п and v. 


It is only in recent years that the study of art history as it is known on the continents 
of Europe and America has made a place for itself in the scholarly life of this country, 
and in the older universities in particular it has yet to be accepted as an academic discipline. 
The decision of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press to publish a History of English 
Art in eleven volumes is therefore an event of some importance, and in aiming at ' a treat- 
ment of the subject similar to that given to general English history in the Oxford History 
of England’ they have set before their authors the highest possible standard of scholarship. 

To say that Professor T'albot Rice's book does not achieve this standard is not to 
deny that he has made a substantial contribution to the study of Anglo-Saxon art: but 
as yet there are too many unsolved problems of dating and provenance, too many 
opportunities for judgments based solely on personal taste and experience, for it to be 
possible to write a history of Old English art which will stand comparison with Professor 
Stenton's equivalent volume of the Oxford History of England. Professor Talbot Rice 
is himself an authority on Byzantine art and it was therefore to be expected that he would 
stress the Byzantine element in Anglo-Saxon art at the expense of the Norse element 
recently emphasised by Sir Thomas Kendrick. "There will be some who will think that 
he has not always proved his case (e.g. in his somewhat ambiguous discussion of the 
Langford and Romsey roods), and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this is a book 
with a thesis rather than a dispassionate review of the evidence by one who is not committed 
to any preconceived notion of the sources from which Anglo-Saxon artists drew their 
inspiration. ‘The author is on less controversial ground in emphasising the importance 
of Carolingian and Ottonian influence, though the historian will note with surprise the 
absence from Professor Talbot Rice’s bibliography of Mr Grierson’s important paper on 
‘England and Flanders before the Norman Conquest’, and will wonder why he fails to 
draw attention to the derivation of the great seal of Edward the Confessor from Otto їз 

“seal of majesty’. These in themselves are minor omissions: but they point to the 
fundamental weakness of a book written by an art-historian who is not fully acquainted 
with other aspects of the period with which he is dealing, and the reader of the somewhat 
jejune summary of Anglo- Saxon history with which the book is prefaced may indeed 
wonder whether the writer has tried to correlate his art and his history in the most 
profitable way. For it is possible for the art-historian to place too much emphasis on the 
political events chronicled by his * general ' colleague, and to neglect to study the frame- 
work of society in which his art was created. Certainly a greater knowledge of the 
organisation of the Anglo-Saxon church would have enabled Professor Talbot Rice to 
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give a more intelligible account of some of its surviving buildings (p. 64), and a bette- 
acquaintance- with the written sources would have saved him from attributing to Asser, 
Williara cf Malmesbury's description of Alfred’s church at Athelney (р. 67). Іп general, 
however, his account of later Anglo-Saxon architecture may be regarded as a competen=: 
summery of the present state of knowledge, though one would like to know on what 
grouncs he assigns (plate 2 Б) the timber church at Greenstead to the roth century when 
even its pre-Conquest date must be regarded as uncertain. It is otherwise with the 
period between 1066 and 1100, which is dismissed in ten pages, without a single plan o- 
plate, and it is surprising to find no mention (except in the bibliography) of the late 
Professor Saxl’s reconstruction of the Norman west front of Lincoln Cathedral, or of th» 
important group of rxth century churches in that city. The remaining chapters ars 
concerned with sculpture, ivories, manuscripts, and minor arts such as metal-work. 
They involve questions of provenance, dating and influence upon which the reviewer is 
not competent to pronounce, It is evident, however, that these are matters u»on whic2 
there is as yet no general agreement among scholars, and that the time has noz yet com2 
for an authoritative synthesis such as a work of this kind might normally be expected t5 
provide. Meanwhile both the student and the amateur will be grateful to Professor 
Talbot Rice for providing them with an interim report which will serve urtil further 
research makes possible a definitive history of Anglo-Saxon art. 

Where Professor Talbot Rice has been given the unenviable task of imposing order 
on the scattered fragments of later Saxon art, Dr Evans has had the problem cf selectinz 
the significant and the typical from a superabundance of examples. There сап be n» 
doubt that she has performed it with remarkable judgment and skill Her plates 
(though not always accurately captioned) have evidently been chosen with particular care, 
and their standard of reproduction is excellent. Her style is eloquent without being 
pretentious, and she knows how to be learned without being tedious. Her bibliography 
is extensive, and her footnotes show how widely she has read. In treating her subject 
in terms of patronage rather than subdividing it into artificial periods or museum classifice- 
tions (ironwork, woodwork, etc.) she has maintained that contact with historical reality 
which is one of the professed aims of the series. "То quote her own words ‘ we can sce 
the masons and imagers setting up the Eleanor crosses ; the team of illuminatcrs engaged 
upon the Tickhill Psalter ; the abbot of Gloucester transforming his Norman choir into 
something modern; the Black Prince planning his funeral with the pageantry of a 
tournament ; his son striving to bring fanciful beauty into his court’. In studyirg 
medieval art in this way we see it, as Dr Evans herself says, ‘as a series cf. vignettes 
rather than as a continuous story’. But in doing so we see it through the eyes of those 
who commissioned it instead of through the spectacles of academic scholarsh-_p, ard the 
method is justified by its evident success. What we do not see so clearly is the way in 
which the craftsman organised themselves in response to the demands of their patrons. 
Here and there there is an incidental reference to a shortage of masons or to tke existence 
of a royal embroiderer ; but (in spite of all that has recently been written on the subject) 
there is no attempt to discuss the status of the mason-architect, no reference at all to the 
part played by the medieval Office of Works in forming an architectural tredition. It 
is a pity that Dr Evans did not choose to examine this question, for if some recent research 
is to be trusted, the origins of the Perpendicular style are to be sought in the King’s 
Works at Westminster rather than in the old idea of a ‘ West Country school 5f masons’ . 
to which Dr Evans apparently adheres. 

There is one other major criticism to which this otherwise excellent book unhappily 
lays itself open : its standard of factual accuracy falls seriously short of that which one is 
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entitled to expect in a work published by a untversity press and written by a scholar of Dr 
Evans’s standing. It does not greatly matter (though it is irritating enough to discover) 
that the references to J. Nichols’ Wills of the Kings and Queens of England (1780) and 
N. H. Nicolas’s Testamenta Vetusta (1826) should frequently have been confused, or 
that the numbers of the plates are so often wrongly cited in the text: but substantial 
lists of more serious inaccuracies have been published by previous reviewers*, and it is 
unfortunately necessary to make the following additional corrections :—p. 2, for ‘ Hardby 
in Lincolnshire’ read ‘ Harby in Nottinghamshire’; p. 6, l. xo, for ‘twenty’ read 
‘twenty-three’; p. 9, 1. 5 from bottom, for 1257 read 1258; р. 27, 1. 29, for ° pulpit’ 
read ' pulpitum’; p. 32, note 2, for ° Pickforth' read ' Pickworth ' ; p. 35, transpose 
notes т and 2; p. 39, note 3, for ° Robert’ read ‘ Roger’; p. 42, for ° Henwell read 
‘Hanwell’; p. 51, for ‘St. Paul’ read ‘ St. Paulinus’; p. бо, note 2, for ‘ Sir William 
Dugdale’ read ‘ William Sedgwick (Sir William Dugdale’s draughtsman)’; p. 76, l. 9, 
for 1359 read 1350; p. 78, 1. 6, for 1326 read 1227; p. 79, delete ‘ the church of Forde 
abbey was newly built in 1419 ’ (there is no reference to a new church in the will cited) ; 
р. 91,1. 2, for ° priory’ read ‘abbey’; р. 94, l. 19, for * Pickforth ' read ‘ Pickworth’ ; 
р. 99, note 3, for ‘1382 Richard Irs’ read ‘1332 Edward II's’; p. 107, |. 25, Юг. 


' *'T'homas ' read ‘ Philip’; p. 136, for ° Marlow Urban ', read ‘ Great Marlow’; p. 139, 


note 3, for ‘ Priests’ brasses are commonly floriated crosses’ read ‘ Floriated crosses 
commonly commemorate priests’; p. 142, for ‘Cumberdene’ read ‘ Aumberdene ' ; 
р. 146, 1. 8, for ° Walton’ read ° Watton’; p. 154, 1. 13, for 1343 read 1344; p. 154, last 
line, the effigy of Queen Philippa is of white marble, not bronze; р. 155, 1. 18, for 
‘yeoman ° read ‘ country gentleman’; p. 156, 1. то from bottom, for 1394 read 1395; 
p. 159, note 5, for ' Baron’ read ‘ Brian’, for 1301 read 1306 and for 1310 read 1311; 
p. 167, for ‘the tomb of William Lord Graunson, who died in 1225” read ' the tomb 
believed to commemorate Peter, Lord Grandisson, who died in 1358'; p. 169, for 
‘Thomas, Lord Berkeley’ read ‘Sir Thomas Berkeley’; p. іу, for ‘ Sir William 
Dugdale's ’ read ‘ William Sedgwick’s ’, for © one Robert Blewett’ read ‘ Bishop Robert 
Bloet, who died in 1123 °, note 5, for 1339 read 1340; p. 195, l. 26, for 1436 read 1437, 
l. 30, for “а passage ' read ‘ the kitchen’; p. 238, for ‘ J. GARDNER’ read ‘ J. GAIRDNER '. 

Н. M. COLVIN. 


OLDUVAI GORGE. A Report on the Evolution of the Hand-axe Culture in Beds 
т-ту. By L. S. B. LEAKEY. With chapters on the Geology and Fauna by the late 
PROFESSOR Hans Кеск and Dr А. Т. Horwoop, Cambridge. Cambridge University 
Press, 27th July, 1951. 163 pp., 38 plates, 62 text figs., 2 maps and folder. 


Price, 40s net. 


For some sixteen years prehistorians have looked forward to the publication of the 
results of Dr Leakey's five expeditions to the Olduvai Gorge in northern Tanganyika 
Territory, expeditions which were financed by the Royal Society, the Percy Sladen 
Memorial Fund and the Royal Geographical Society. Publication has now been made 
possible by the generosity of Dr Williamson of Williamson's Diamonds, Tanganyika, to 
whom our gratitude is indeed due. The volume conforms in every respect with the high 
standard for which the Cambridge University Press is so well known. 

Dr Leakey has once again presented us with a book which is a model of its kind and 


- which is absolutely basic to an understanding not only of the prehistory of East Africa 


ж See J. C. Dickinson in Antiquaries’ Journal, XXXI (1951), pp. 90-2, and J. Н. Harvey in 
The Journal of Education, March 1950, p. 172. 
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but that of Africa as a whole. On reading Olduvai Gorge it might appear that the collec- 
tion of faunal and cultural material was a fairly simple matter but not a few of the workers 
on Africen prehistory who had the good fortune to accompany Dr Leakey on a visit to 
the gorge at the time of the first Pan-African Congress in 1947 and were able to gauge for 
themselves the extent and great richness of the deposits in the gorge will appreciate a 
little the arduous nature of the work of Dr Leakey and his colleagues. The work of 
collection and examination of the deposits was hampered by lack of water. the great 
heat and difficult climbs up the steep faces of the cliffs, which were necessary in order 10 
produce the results set out so clearly and concisely in this book. 

Olduvai Gorge gives us the story of the evolution of the Hand-axe Culture in East 
Africa, the cultural material occurring stratified within the changing deposits of a Middle 
Pleistocene Olduvan Lake. In an introductory chapter the author gives an account of 
the history of the exploration of the Olduvai Gorge as well as of the discovery and datirg 
of the O_duvai skeleton. | 

The geology is dealt with in a chapter by the late Professor Hans Reck. The gorge · 
is shown to have originated as a broad open channel from the similarly matur2 basin of a 
small soda lake developed on the Basement Complex gneiss of the Centzal African 
peneplain. ‘The mature character is maintained until the lower reaches wher. the stee»- 
sided gorge is found cut through the Middle Pleistocene Olduvai lake beds. The lower- 
ing and rejuvenation of the base-level which led to the exposure of these beds is shown 
to be due in the main to tectonic forces and to be entirely a product of post-Midcle 
Pleistocene times. This tectonic movement was the cause of the діѕѕеслоп of tie 
eastern margin of the plateau which was step-faulted down to the east and ended in tre 
Balbal Depression which is thus of post-Middle Pleistocene age. ‘This step-faulting 1s 
clearly seen exposed in the sides of the gorge where five such faults were proved. 
Professcr Reck goes on to describe the stratigraphy, petrology and nature of each deposit 
in the gorge from basal lavas through light-coloured, well-stratified tuffs (Bed 1), to thick 
deposits of marls (Bed п) indicative of long, uninterrupted deposition of lake sedimen:s, 
to the controversial Red Bed (Bed 111) followed by more marls (Bed Iv) indicative of the 
same conditions which persisted at the time Bed п was formed. After the deposition of 
Bed іу the tectonic movement which resulted in the disappearance of the Olduvai Lake 
initiated the erosion of the gorge and the accumulation of the aeolian deposiis of Bed v, 
uncoafcrmably overlying the earlier beds. Professor Reck accompanies his report w-th 
some excellent photographs of the gorge as well as a sketch map, but it would have been 
valuable to have included at least one section drawing. 

In his chapter on the fauna Dr Hopwood summarises briefly the three main faunal 
stages which he recognises in the African Pleistocene retaining the names Kaiso, Olduvan 
and Gamblian. The continued use of these terms is perhaps to be regretted, though 
provided prehistorians are fully aware of their geological and cultural associations no 
harm will arise. In order to avoid any possible misunderstanding, however, the 
extension of the terms used to describe these last to cover also the faunal div.sions might 
not peraaps be.altogether undesirable. Faunal remains have been collectec at Olduvai 
since 1913 so that it is a little disappointing to find that it is only possible to includ2 a 
provisional fauna list. Dr Hopwood has analysed the general character of the fauna and 
it is of considerable interest to note that this is essentially a plains fauna, not a forest one, 
and in this respect does not differ greatly from the living fauna of the region. Noz a 
few of zhe species found as fossils are shown to be still living in the same area. 

In a following chapter the significance of the geological and faunal evidence is 
discussed by Dr Leakey. In view of the important modification of the Pleistocene 
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Pluvial ‘succession which he puts forward, a critical examination of this evidence may be 
forgiven. Dr Leakey believes that there is evidence to show that there are in fact four 
Pleistocene Pluvials not three as has been accepted hitherto, and that the Kamasian 
should now be divided into two distinct pluvials the earlier part retaining the name 
Kamasian while for the latter he suggests the name ‘ Kanjeran'. The main site on 
which this modification is based is Olduvai Gorge and the crucial deposit that variously 
interpreted bed—Bed тп. 

Reck considered Bed 111 to be a sub-aerial land deposit similar to the red earth soils 
that are to be found today on the East African high plateau. Не believed it to be indica- 
tive moreover of a comparatively dry period during which the Olduvai lake must either 
have disappeared or else considerably diminished, a climatic change sufficient, he says, 
to have closely divided the Middle Pleistocene into two parts. Bed 111 he also found was 
divided from those above and below by disconformities due to erosion, while the nature 
of the sediments showed that they were mainly brought down by water action, i.e. large 
numbers of lava boulders, surface wash, by wind transport and streams of water greatly 
swollen during rain, and that they were deposited relatively quickly. The latter deduc- 
tion is perhaps supported by the cultural evidence—only one cultural stage (Stage 6) 
being found zz the Red Bed. 

Hopwood on the other hand believes Bed 111 to have been deposited in large measure 
in water and not to be a terrestrial deposit, and the presence of hippopotamus and crocodile 
remains (p. 23) in this bed would seem to substantiate this. We cannot have it both 
ways, however, and if the tuffs of Bed 1 are to be considered to have been laid down 
during Pluvial conditions mainly on the evidence of similar fossils found within them 
‚ then the same surely should apply to Bed ir. That Bed п was however deposited 
under relatively dry conditions one cannot really doubt, but one would have liked to have 
seen the geological evidence elaborated to some extent. Теге is a discrepancy also іп 
the length of time taken for this bed to accumulate. Leakey believes it to have taken a 
long time whereas Reck says 1t was deposited fairly quickly, a view which the cultural 
evidence also appears to favour. There being no evidence of any tectonic movements 
that could have produced the lakes there seems to be every reason for assuming that 
Bed пт does indicate a climatic change of some duration-—that is, a drier period than those ` 
which preceded and succeeded it, a period which was only relatively drier however and 
could never have been anything approaching a desert climate. 

Hopwood and Leakey are at variance over the significance of the faunal evidence. 
The former considers that it indicates no marked faunal change between the faunas of 
Beds п and ту, while Leakey believing the disappearance of certain genera to be significant 
considers that there is sufficient evidence to support such a division of the Kamasian. 
Àn important Appendix by Dr MacInnes shows in statistical form that there is a 40 per 
cent extinction of the fauna of Olduvai Beds 1 and 11 prior to the deposition of Bed 1v 
and that practically one-third of the Bed 1v fauna represents new species. Even though 
there may still be some doubt as regards the faunal evidence, the cultural clearly shows 
that between the top of Bed п and the base of Bed tv important development had taken 
place. Some of the geological and faunal evidence will need elaboration and clarification 
but there seems a fairly strong case in support of Dr Leakey’s contention that Bed ш 
represents not merely a climatic oscillation within a single Pluvial but a full scale inter- 
pluvial separating two pluvials. In Rhodesia and elsewhere where the geological evidence 
is often the only means of dating that is available, and reliance is in great measure laid 
upon the association of cultures with river-terrace systems it is significant that the terrace 
gravels of the Middle Pleistocene are, when the evidence is favourable, divisible into two 
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main terrace systems—an upper terrace, or terraces, with Pebble Culture and Chellean 
tools, and a lower terrace, or terraces, with Acheulian industries. This would seem to 
lend some additional support for Leakey’s division of the Middle Pleistocene pluvial into 
two—the Kamasian and the Kanjeran. 

The cultural evidence for the evolution of the Chelles-Acheul culture is perfect and 
based on irrefutable stratigraphy. Dr Leakey shows how development can be traced 
from an Olduvan culture in Bed т through the early stages (Chellean) of tke Chelles- 
Acheul Culture within the lake muds of Bed 11, through the transitional stages (Stages 
4 and 5) from stone to ‘ wood’ technique in the top of Bed и to the Early Acheulien 
(Stage 6) of Bed пі and the full flowering of the culture in Bed ту. Thus th» сотр] ее 
development of the culture is unfolded in the perfectly exposed sections in the gorge. 
The different Stages (Olduvan and Chelles-Acheul one to eleven) are all found stratified the 
one above the other and only in one case (Stages 9 and то) is there even any small doubt 
of the succession. Only specimens actually found zz situ have been used in determinirg 
the technical development of the various stages. | 

The raw material used at Olduvai consists mainly of lumps of quartz and quartziie 
and lava pebbles as a result of which the majority of the implements, espec.ally :n the 
earlier stages, are essentially ‘ core tools’. Elsewhere on the continent other materials— 
quartzite boulders in Uganda, tabular chalcedony in Rhodesia, dolerite and diabase 
boulders in the Transvaal and Free State, and pebbles again, this time of silicified sandstone 
and quartzite, in the Cape—required an adaptation of primary flaking technique wich 
an attendant adjustment of form, so that comparison on form alone between vario.is 
regional stages of the Hand-axe culture would be of little value for correlation purposes. 
For example, evidence for the use of a prepared core technique at Olduvai is entirely 
lacking whereas in the valley of the Vaal River we find in the ' hen-beak" and * horsehocf' 
cores evidence for the existence of quite a developed prepared core technique. Agam, 
at Olduvai and at the Cape, implements are made mainly on nodulesand pebbles, while in 
Uganda and in the Vaal the majority are on flakes. As Dr Leakey has pointed out how- 
ever Chelles-Acheul man had obtained complete mastery over his material and wes able 
to produce just about as symmetrical and well finished hand-axes in quartz as he cculd in 
flint Itis this steady development in technique which is demonstrated so clearly at Oldurai 

that can be advantageously used when correlating the various stages in differ2nt areas of 
the continent. Thus we might suggest that Olduvai Stages 1-3 are represented in the 
Vaal—the only other African region where any detailed sub-division of the Culture is as 
yet possible—by the South African Chelles-Acheul т (Stellenbosch т). Stellenbosck 2 
would thus correlate with Olduvai stages 4-6, Stellenbosch 3 and 4 with Olduvai S-ages 7 
and 8 and Stellenbosch 5, which appears to bridge the gap between the Chelles-Acheul 
Culture and the Fauresmith, with Olduvan Stage 9 and possibly also the two later stages . 
which contain certain forms reminiscent oi the Fauresmith. 

Itis of interest that very few flake tools were recovered, but this is probably accounted 
for by the fact that with the exception of one Stage хо site almost all the implements were 
isolated finds within the different horizons. It would appear that none of the debitege 
flakes found on the camp site of the Stage 10 people were utilized. 

Each cultural Stage is fully illustrated by yet another excellent series of line drawimgs 
by Mrs Leakey and by photographs, the latter being about the only way to shcw the semi- 
crystalline quartz tools which constitute such a high proportion of the Olduvai toals. 
Each type specimen is described in detail. The evolutionary development of -he 
Chelles-Acheul culture as seen at Olduvai is illustrated by a folder at the back of -he 
book. It might however have been clearer if the specimens had been drawn instead of 
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photographed as the amount of reduction necessary has tended to obscure the detail. 
Olduvai Gorge is certainly a unique site and this publication will be absolutely essential 
to all who are interested in the prehistory of Africa. J. D. CLARK. 


KHARGA OASIS IN PREHISTORY. By G. CaroN-THOMPSON, F.B.A., with a 
Physiographic Introduction by E. W. GARDNER. University of London Athlone 
Press, 1952. pp. XX, 213 with 128 plates and 38 text figures. Price, £3 10s od. 

This long-awaited volume forms а worthy sequel to the well-known se-ies of out- 
standing original contributions to prehistory by Miss G. Caton-Thompson. The 
fundamental and often pioneering character of her work say on the Badarian Culture (in 
collaboration with Guy Brunton), or the Faiyum Depression, or the Hadhramaut (in 
collaboration with E. W. Gardner) and elsewhere, has been of a kind to affect our 
whole conception of prehistoric development over wide areas of Africa and “һе Middle 
East. ‘The full publication of the results obtained during the two seasons’ research at 
Kharga Oasis, carried out under the auspices of the Royal Anthropological institute in 
the winters of 1930-31 and 1931-32, has accordingly been expected with tae liveliest 
anticipations. From time to time appetite has been whetted by summary reports and 
papers dealing with particular aspects of the prehistory or geology of the area but little 
idea of the full scope of the investigations has hitherto been possible. 

The importance of Kharga Oasis to prehistorians lies in the first instance in its 
geographical position as the southernmost of the important group of oases occupying 
the angle between the Nile and the Mediterranean coast, east of Cyrenaica. In addition 
it presents opportunities rivalled only by those of the Faiyum, for the study of past 
climatic conditions, and their association with the remains of human activity. Like 
other oases in this group Kharga Oasis lies in the bottom of a deep depression scooped 
in the desert plateau by wind erosion and deep enough to reach the watertable known to 
underlie wide areas of the Sahara. 

At present, and during recent and historical times, human existence has been mainly 
dependent on artificial borings for water (the present population so maintained is 8,000), 
but the frequent occurrence of deposits accumulated round the vents of natural springs 
_ active in the late Pleistocene and early post-Pleistocene, testify to the far more favourable 
conditions of life prevailing at that time. Detailed resemblance between the archaeo- 
logical content of these formations and others of an alluvial or tufaceous nature along the 
precipitous eastern and northern margins of the depression enable a comprehensive 
scheme of climatic and cultural change to be constructed for the oasis as a whole. 

The first industrial stage is represented by remarkably rich finds cf evolved 
Acheulian, both in the spring deposits of the floor of the depression and in the sequence 
of the escarpments. ‘Typologically this material is reported to compare closely with 
recent finds by A. J. Arkell in the Sudan, and to approximate to Layer F at Tabun Cave 
in Palestine. It is distinguished from the so-called ‘ Micoquian ' or latest stage of the 
hand-axe cultures of Palestine (and the recently discovered 'l'unisian site of Sidi Zin) 
above all by much less pronounced development of flake tools. 

It is of great interest that although the archaeological record at Kharga appears to be 
substantially continuous up to the end of the palaeolithic sequence, the Muicoquian 
appears to be lacking. The passage to a pure flake tradition of normal Middle Palaeo- 
lithic character—distinguished by particularly striking use of the Levalloisian technique— 
is accomplished via an ' Acheulio-Levalloisian ” stage approximating much more nearly 
to the transitional industries of Eastern and Southern Africa such as the Fauresmith, 
than to the closing phase of the Lower Palaeolithic in more northerly regions. 
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Stratigraphically later assemblages of typically Levalloisian material are here marked 
Бу an increase in the number and finish of retouched tools and a general imorovement 
in the thinness and regularity of primary flakes. The result is by no means without 
important points of resemblance to the Levalloiso-Mousterian of Cyrenaica and the 
Levan:. It is perhaps a little surprising that Miss Caton-Thompson has not offered 
any discussion of a possible connection between the two. In Palestine the replacement 
of the Acheulian by the Levalloiso-Mousterian is so abrupt that it is natural tc look else- 
where for the origin of the latter. May it not be that the Levalloiso-Mousterian was 
substantially developed in the south and south-east of the Sahara before spreading 
northwards to the Mediterranean coast to replace there a belated Acheulian ? 

At any rate no evolved Levalloiso-Mousterian has yet been recognised at Kharga, 
and Miss Caton-Thompson believes that the next stage in the sequence is represented 
by a peculiar local facies—the Khargan. It must be confessed, that the case for the 
existence of the Khargan is not wholly above criticism. Much of the material assigned 
to it comes from surface finds, and the style of retouch taken to be distinctive of it often 
has an extraordinarily accidental and random look. 

The first noticeable break in this history of gradual evolutionary change, comes with 
the sudden appearance of fully evolved zssemblages in the Aterian tradiuon. The 
absence of any typological antecedents for the new tool types at Kharga, coupled with 
their far more frequent and varied occurrence in the Atlas, argues as Miss Caton- 
Thompson has pointed out, for their origin in the latter region. Тһе finds at Kharga 
woulc thus represent marginal outposts of tais tradition, at or near the south eastern limit 
of their diffusion. 

The Aterian finds at Kharga are clearly correlated to a climatic phase of increasing 
desiccation. It is uncertain how great an interval separates them from the next clearly 
represented term in the archaeological record—a group of finds in frankly Neolithic 
character. The striking thing about this part of the sequence is the absence of any trace 
of the Capsian or other representative of the allied blade and burin traditions of Cyrenaica ` 
and Palestine. 

Two possible explanations may be offered to account for this absence. First that 
Kharga, in common with other regions of the Saharan hinterland, was depopulated by 
still further deterioration of the climate; and secondly that the place of the blade and 
burin industries was taken by a local survival of the Levalloisian. 

It is well known that Miss Caton- Thompson is a proponent of the latter view set 
forth in detail in her Presidential Address to the Prehistoric Society in 1946, where she 
coined the name epi-Levalloisian for the postulated culture phase, and suggested that 
it might also be traced іп the Fatyum and Lower Egypt. Detailed criticism of this care- 
fully worked out hypothesis would be impossible in a short review, but in the opinion of 
the present writer the most recent discoveries in Cyrenaica and along the eastern half 
of the North African coast generally do little to support it, and raise a number of serious 
objections. The alternative, as explained fully in a forthcoming publication on Cyren- 
aica, 1s to regard the North African blade and burin industries as represertatives of a 
single well marked cultural continuum, linked to the corresponding industries in 
Palestine on the one hand, and in Europe on the other. "Their absence from Lower 
Egypt at any rate, would be more apparent than real. At the same time positive evidence 
for widespread desiccation during the Capsian occupation of the Atlas hzs long been 
suspected from the evidence of associated fauna and the petrology of the deposits. 

Evidence for an increase of rainfall at the time of the first appearance of ‘ Neolithic’ 
traits, is well known in many parts of the Sahara, and would serve to account for the 
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reoccupation of Kharga by peoples practising industries of this sort. Тһе single in situ 
find assigned Бу Miss Caton-Thompson to the 'epi-Levalloisian '—at Mound 
Spring KOsb, consisting of a few chisel ended arrowheads of evolved form associated 
with a few cores and flakes (some of which have faceted striking platforms)—would 
then belong to approximately the same date, and represent merely an incomplete trace 
of a much more complex industrial tradition. 

Whatever the true explanation of these and other points raised by the facts and 
discussions contained in this book may be, enough has been said to show their stimulating 
character and far reaching importance. As for the presentation of the material it will 
be sufficient to say that the maps and figures and verbal descriptions maintain the same 
impeccable standard set by previous publications of Miss Caton- Thompson and Miss 
Gardner. Special mention must also be made of the truly handsome production of the 
book, and the only minor criticism that comes to the mind is in the matter of proof-reading 
for misprints—five were noted on page VI. C. B. M. McBurney. 


THE BABYLONIAN LAWS. Edited with translation and commentary by G. R. DRIVER 
and JOHN C. Mixes. Vol. І, Legal Commentary, pp. xxxi, 517. The Clarendon 
Press, 1952. 508 met. 


If Hammurabi's astrologers could have informed him of the happy conjunction 
of two stars of the first magnitude foreboding good fortune and long life to himself and 
his Laws, his heart would certainly have leaped with joy. In this handsome volume the 
fortunate conjunction has occurred of two eminent scholars, one an expert in the field of 
. historical jurisprudence, the other the most distinguished: British tepresentative of the 
school of Semitic philology. 

Nor has fulfilment failed the expectation that such a combination has aroused. We 
have at last a commentary on this long-known and most famous collection of ancient laws 
which is really adequate to zhe needs of the modern student, whether he is studying the 
history of ancient law, the cevelopment of civilization in the Tigris-Euphrates valley, or 
Semitic philology, to say nothing of the many related fields of study upon which this 
commentary and the translation which is, we hope, soon to appear will throw a flood of 
new light. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of this ancient document for the 
history of civilization. It stands out as a landmark in the process which the late Professor 
R. G. Collingwood described in his book The New Leviathan as the ‘ endeavour to convert 
every occasion of non-agreement into an occasion of agreement’. Elsewhere in the same 
book he has said, ‘ The rule of law means the substitution, in every quarrel which the law 
can handle, of dialectical methods for eristical methods’. In the 282 laws composing 
this collection we find examples of many varied occasions of non-agreement in the daily 
life of the ancient Babylonians. In the preface to the legal commentary the authors sum 
up admirably the scope and value of Hammurabi’s Laws: ‘The Laws tell how the . 
Babylonians married and divorced, their settlements of property and its succession at 
death, and the documents (1.е., contemporary legal documents) describe how they bought 
and sold land and houses, goods, slaves and beasts. ‘The Laws give a picture of the 
labour of the shepherd and the pasturing of flocks, the system of farming and irrigation; 
they regulate the work and wages of agricultural labourers and craftsmen, the duties and 
. fees of the doctor and the veterinary surgeon, of the builder and the shipman; they 
treat of loans and agency, foreign trade and the purchase of slaves. ‘They and a series of 
Hammurabi’s letters to governors ОҒ provinces and other officers give an account of a 
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tenure of land which has some resemblance to the feudal system; they show the care 
taken эу the king of the weak and helpless, of the widow and the priestess, and they do 
what they can to prevent injustice and corruption, oppression and extortion ’. 

The authors further remark, ‘ Though ancient, the laws are not primitive; they 
are based on sound common sense and good logic, but, like English common law, they 
retain relics of primitive customs and beliefs. Their aim is the same as that of all systems 
of law, tc make known and provide rules of justice. Crime is to be requited and pre- 
ventec ; when a man is injured he is to be compensated in the precise sense of that word, 
an equilibrium is to be brought about. Тһе punishments are sometimes cruel but not 
more сгазі than the penal law of England 150 years ago. The law of contraci is simple 
and well-developed, and there are no traps like the English Statute of Frauds. The 
draftsmanship is excellent ; it is concise and clearly expressed, and it contains ro verbiage 
of апу sort. ‘The law of torts or delicts is fair and equitable, and traces of the conception 
of negligence аге to be found’. It is to be hoped that the publication of this authoritative 
commentary on such a comprehensive collection of ancient laws may give an _mpetus to 
the study of comparative jurisprudence, hitherto so much neglected in English | 
unive-sit:es. 

Some ten years before the definitive discovery by Scheil of the complete text of the 
Laws verious fragments had been published which were subsequently proved to be 
porticns of the Laws, so that the discovery in 1901-2, when it occurred, was rot ertirely 
asurpris2. During the excavation of the size of Susa, the ancient capital of Elam, Scheil 
discovered three large blocks of diorite which, on being fitted together, turned out to be a 
single ccnical monument between 7 and 8 feet in height. On the top register is an 
engravinz representing Hammurabi in an attitude of adoration before Shamash, the 
sun-god and patron of justice. The rest of the stele contains a prologue of 54 columns, 
an epilogue of 5 columns, and in between these a number of columns, some of which 
have been erased, containing the text of the Laws. It is not certainly knowr. when this 
stele was carried off to Susa, but Scheil conjectured that Shutruknahhunte, king of Elam 
about 1150 B.C., carried it off after one.of his raids on Babylon, and that it was he who 
erase] the missing columns with the intention of inscribing in their place a record of his 
victories. Scheil also discovered, in Susa, fragments of what appeared to be anothe- copy 
of the Laws on a similar stele, and with the help of these fragments, together vith various 
clay tablets containing portions of copies of the Laws, it has been possible to restore most 
of th» columns missing on the original monument, which is now in the Louvre. 

3inze the discovery of the stele of Hammurabi, a number of other collections cf laws 
have been discovered. ‘The earliest of these is a collection of the laws of Bilalama, 
king of Zshnunna, whose date has been estimated at about two centuries befcre the time 
of Hammurabi. Further, four tablets from Nippur have been shown to be the Laws of 
Lipit-Isatar, king of Isin с. 2217-2207 В.С. An interesting fact in connectior witt these 
Sumerien Laws, as they are generally called, is that a passage in one of these fragments 
has Leen found to be identical with some lines in a tablet which has hitherto been known 
as a ^ Hymn to Lipit-Ishtar’, but is now recognized as part of the missing prologue to 
these Sumerian Laws. In addition to these earlier collections, there are a number of 
tablets which contain szmdath sharrim, or royal ordinances, dealing with special cases, 
and .ssted from time to time by the ruler. Various instances of such decreas are men- 
tioned 1л the correspondence of Hammurabi. Hence it must be borne in mind that the 
reigr: of law had begun in Sumer and Accad long before Hammurabi had made the 
collection generally known as the Code of Hammurabi, although the authors of this 
com mentary point out that it should not be regarded as a code or digest, but as a series of 
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amendments to the common law of Babylon. They may be compared with the English 
‘° Statutes of the Realm ’, and to a certain extent they help us to infer what was the common 
law of Babylon in the time of Hammurabi. 

When the Laws were first published, they caused almost as much disturbance among 
Old Testament scholars as did Darwin’s Origin of Species. The many striking parallels 
between the. Laws of Hammurabi and the Pentateuchal legislation seemed to call in 
question the tradition of the divine origin of the Mosaic legislation. Some of us are old 
enough to remember the storm raised by the discovery, but today only extreme 
traditionalists would maintain that the corpus of Hebrew law is wholly independent of 
the older body of Semitic law and custom of which the Laws of Hammurabi are such an 
important treasure-house. Our authors remind us that when once the minds of Biblical 
scholars had been set at rest with regard to the relation between the Laws of Hammurabi 
апа the laws of Moses, their interest іп the former ceased, and apart from occasional 
studies, this is the first serious study in English of all the various aspects, sociological, 
legal, philological, and historical, which offer themselves to the student. It is hard to 
refrain from superlatives in speaking of the way in which this tremendous task has been 
carried out, but before closing this inadequate review, a word of regret must be expressed 
for the sad announcement with which the preface to the legal commentary ends. These 
are the words, ‘ The editors of the present book had hoped, when they published their 
edition of the “ Assyrian Laws", after the completion of their work оп the Babylonian 
Laws, to have turned their attention to the Hebrew Laws; but the old age of one of 
them, and the delays caused by the war and the consequent absence of the other on 
national service forbid this, and the task must be left to others’. One can only hope 
that the standard and example here provided, as well as the immense store of material 
here accumulated, will stir some of the younger generation of British scholars to send in 
such another pair to bat on the splendid wicket prepared for them. S. Н. Нооке. 
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Editorial Notes 


HE trite statement that we live in exciting times may be understood in various ways. 

Mast people would understand it as looking forwards to a holocaust, and the prospect, 

thougb no doubt exciting, is apt to be depressing and to encourage a 'couldn't- 
care-less ' attitude. Іп this context it refers to discoveries about Man's past, not to his 
future prospects. The best advice to those suffering from the prevalent epidemic of 
pessimism is to stop looking forwards, for after all ‘it may never happen’, and to look 
backwards at what actually did happen when the civilization we talk so much about was 
young and full of promise. Archaeologists of course have their heads permanently fixed 
in this position, and it is a fact that amongst them it is very rare to find one whc ‘ couldn't- 
care-less’. The excitement of new discoveries cfowding one upon another fires the 
imagination and gives a zest to life. One may be momentarily depressed by tae prospect 
of annihilation, but one realizes that, even if ‘it’ should happen, most of the new know- 
ledge (and much beside) will survive into a new era. Archaeologists deal wholesale in 
time, and there is a lot of it available before the sun grows cold. 

«% « 

There has been no lack of exciting new discoveries lately, and they have been duly 
reported in ANTIQUITY. Miss Kenyon has added a new chapter, the first, to the history 
of art. We call it the first because the Jericho heads are the earliest known examples of 
representative art and presumably ancestral to all that followed ; whereas the palaeolithic 
cave-art, though earlier in point of time, seems to have died out. The main line of descent 
of all modern art is to be traced in the civilizations of the east and of the Mediterranean 
region. Incidentally one wonders whether there may not be an ancestral relationship 
between the Jericho heads and the alabaster portrait-heads placed in the Old Kingdom 
mastabas of Egypt ? ‘Though these may be as much as 2000 years later, they certainly had 
a ritual significance, as the Jericho heads probably had also. Ап alternative »xplanation 
would connect the Jericho heads with the mesolithic. skull-burials of Ofnet and with 
head-hunting. 

5% «x 

The most exciting recent discovery in Britain is that made at Stonehenge by 
Professor Piggott and Mr R. J. C. Atkinson and reported briefly in the Times ‘July 16th). 
It is that one one of the great T'rilithons there are carved the representations of a bronze 
dagger and bronze axe-heads. The dagger is not of the well-known Wessex type 
(though the axes are) but is square-shouldered with a narrow blade like the early Mycen- 
aean daggers of the 161һ century в.с. Ап actual dagger of later Mycenean type was 
found in a round barrow at Pelynt, Cornwall, a little before 1845, but remained unrecog- 
nized until it was spotted in the Truro museum a few years ago by Professor Childe 
(Proc. Preh. Soc. for 1951, p. 95). The Pelynt dagger, he says, may ‘ be accepted as an 
actual import from Mycenaean Greece. From tbe type's chronology there, it could 
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have been brought hither at the same time as the celebrated segmented fayence beads. So 
it not only provides welcome confirmation of the reality of Aegean trade with the tin land, 
but also satisfactorily supplements the Egyptian evidence for dating the circulation of the 
beads, and so the floruit of our Wessex culture, between 1400 and 1300 B.C. Other links 
with the Aegean region may be found, as Professor Piggott reminds us in a letter, in the 
ingot of tin from Falmouth harbour, which is of a Mycenaean type, and the gold cup 
from Rillaton, copying shaft-grave types. It may be added that the Pelynt barrows are 
а compact group that is unique in Cornwall, and that they lie close to but just outside 
(north of) the linear earthwork called the Giant's Hedge which delimits a beach-head 
between Fowey and West Looe (see Archaeology in the Field, pp. 186, 242). Close by 
them runs a ridgeway, connecting Polperro on the English Channel with the main central 
ridgeway at Temple on Bodmin Moor. These collocations may be accidental; the date 
of the Giant’s Hedge is unknown. What is most needed is a careful re-excavation of the 
Pelynt barrows, and an attempt to date the Giant’s Hedge by excavation. This latter 
will be difficult because the hope of finding dateable objects in such an earthworth is not 
a good one. 
«x e 


The conclusion to be drawn, it would seem, from these three facts is that not only 
did Britain have trade connections (which might have been indirect) with the Eastern 
Mediterranean region in the middle of the 2nd millennium в.с., but that some people 
from there actually came to Britain and carved representations of their weapons on 
Stonehenge. For natives would surely have carved native, not foreign, types of dagger. 
There is a further point of possible connection with the south-east. Stonehenge is 
unique in being built of shaped stones ; and the method of shaping them, by battering 
with stone mauls, was the same as that used for the granite obelisks of Egypt. The 
marks of battering may still be seen near the base of one of the stones. Did the foreign 
visitors introduce this technique ? 


«v <% 


On another page (164) we publish a discovery that certainly points to the spread of 
the technical knowledge from the Mediterranean into the heart of Europe, though the 
date is a few centuries later. A hill-fort in Germany has been found to have a wall of 
sun-dried bricks. Such a thing has hitherto been completely unknown. The route by 
which the technique may have travelled is uncertain and the probabilities are about 
equally matched. 

«є «№ 


АП these things show that travel in prehistoric times, whether by land or sea, was 
far more extensive than we are apt to suppose. Probably we are too much influenced by 
ideas derived from histories of exploration. For every explorer who has left a record of 
his voyages there must have been dozens who did the same journey but left no record. 
The history of the exploration of Africa is full of archaeological evidence, of every period, 
pointing to unrecorded penetration. 


«x «5% 
One of the most exciting bits of news is that the Minoan (Linear В) script has at last 
been deciphered. ‘The achievement is a triumph of amateur archaeology of which we 
can all be proud, for it was made by Mr Michael Ventris, who has promised, with his 


collaborator, Mr Chadwick, to contribute an account which we shall publish in the next 
number of ANTIQUITY. Meanwhile we will only say that the language is ancient Greek. 
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The Circumpolar Stone Age" 


by PROFESSOR GUTORM GJESSING | 
(University of Oslo) 


F one looks at a world map, or better still at a globe, one sees that Asia can easily be 
| thought of as the central part of the world from which all other parts radiate—the 

Americas as well as Europe and Africa—whilst Indonesia and Melanesia provide a 
fairly good land bridge to Australia. In considering the Polar Regions it is important 
to realise that the Behring Strait has never been a barrier between the Asiatic and Amerizan 
continents. Eskimo live on a narrow strip of land on the Asiatic side, as well as along the 
coasts of the American Arctic, whilst those on the Diomede Islands in the middle of the 
strait up to recent times would sail in their skin boats to both Asia and Alaske in the 
summer, and travel thence by dog-sled in winter. Trade between the two continents has 
always been of considerable importance. 

Yet it is strange that nowhere on the globe are there to be found prehistoric remzins 
so closely related morphologically as those of North Norway, at one extreme of the 
land-mass, and those of the east coast of North America at the other. In Маше the 
archaeological inventory, belonging to the so-called “Кей Paint pattern ` consists of 
spearheads, arrow-heads, and crescent-shaped knives, strongly reminiscent of the Eskimo 
ulos, but also very similar to the so-calléd boot-shaped knives of North Norway. Cnly 
a specialist in petrology can distinguish between these Norwegian implements and those 
of Maine. 

In the rest of northeast America the cultural pattern, generally called the ‘ Eastern 
Wocdland pattern’, is somewhat different, characterised mainly by axes, adzes and 
gouges of exactly the same types as those found in such great number in North Norway 
(which are also well known in Finland, Northern Russia and Northern Siberia), as well 
as by pottery of different types obviously closely related to Asiatic and Northeastern 
European Stone Age pottery. In the Eastern Woodlands one has the so-called ccrd- 
marked pottery, which in types, technique and ornament is more or less identical with 
the north Eurasiatic comb-pottery as found in Finnmark in northernmost Norway, 
throughout Finland and the Baltic area, and in Russia and Siberia. One zlso finds the 
check-stamped pottery which is apparently related to the textile ceramics о: Siberia and 
Nor:h Europe, although the techniques of decoration are different. Moreover in Nerth 
Norway one does not find the true textile pottery, but a check-stamped ware of exactly 
the same type as that from the Eastern Woodlands. 

Furthermore, in the Neolithic rock-carvings of northern Norway and Sweden which 
are chiefly representations of animals, quadrupeds and sea-mammals, fishes and sea-bicds, 
as well as boats, the quadrupeds are often drawn with a line running from the mouth, 
through the neck, and terminating in a circular figure where the heart 1s usuzlly suppcsed 


* This paper is based оп a lecture delivered in the University of Edinburgh in the Autumn 
Term 1952. Professor Gjessing, who is now Professor of Anthropology at Oslo, refers readers to 
the following account for more detailed factual information: Gjessing, G., The Circumpolar 
Stone Age (Acta Arctica I), København, 1944. Тһе paper has been edited for 2ublication by 
Ian R. Whitaker. 
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tobe. Over vast areas of North America, especially among the Algonquins, as for instance 
the Ojibway by the Great Lakes, or the Blackfoot, who in historical times lived close to 
the Rocky Mountains, and among the Zufii Indians of the western Pueblos of Arizona, 
one finds exactly the same motif, there symbolising the heart and the ‘ life-line'. Among 
these North-Scandinavian rock-paintings are to be found several boats, clearly skin- 
boats of the Eskimo umiaq type. | 

The problem is thus a complicated one, particularly as the ethnological and folk- 
loristic material apparently suggests some sort of mutual relationship around the entire 
circumpolar region, distinguished by shaman's drums, the bear-cult, hanging cradles, 
composite bows, special types of needle-cases, tailored skin-clothing of related types, 
the conical tent of the type best known from the Prairie Indians, and so on. The situation 
is further complicated by the immense geographical and chronological gaps in these vast 
areas, more or less uninvestigated by archaeologists. Moreover the ceramic types in 
question, the gouges and the folk-tale motifs, as well as other elements, are apparently 
unknown among the Eskimo, while on the other hand the skin-boat of the umzaq type, 
the predominant use of slate, etc., in historical times were unknown, or at any rate of 
1. significance, in large areas characterised by these ceramic types, gouges and so 

orth. 

The German ethnologist von Luschan has invented the very handy concept of 
' convergence ' : that two cultures may develop towards greater similarity without being 
originally related, and without having connections with each other during the period of 
development. Naturally this concept has often proved a convenient means of escape 
from difficult problems of diffusion. "Where, as more often than not, it is obviously 
unsatisfactory, the answer to our problems may be found in an inter-disciplinary approach 
in terms of physical and human geography, archaeology, ethnology, folklore, the study 
of religions and even linguistics, although it has not been possible to prove any linguistic 
connections through the greater part of the circumpolar area}. 

Many archaeologists would object to making inferences from too many disciplines, 
since we are still affected by the 19th century ideal of scientific specialization: theideal of 
digging one's own hole as deep as possible without bothering to know anything about 
what is happening in the neighbouring holes. Yet in circumpolar problems, the most 
cautious approach is that which draws from all possible sources. 

_ In his most recent work on the economy of prehistoric Europe, Professor Grahame 
Clark accepts the concept of a circumpolar Stone Age. He adds however: ‘ What no 
one has yet pointed out, though, is that the distinction between the provinces is ecological 
as well as economic and cultural and that the boundary between them coincides with that 
which demarcates the deciduous from the coniferous forest ’.? 

This may be true as far as explicit statements are concerned, but it is implied for 
instance in Spalding’s contribution to Man in Northeastern North America,’ where he 
emphasises the links with the northern coniferous forests. In sub-boreal times the forest 
belt reached right up to both sides of the Behring Straits. As far as the solution of circum- 
polar problems is concerned, the boundary between the tundra and the coniferous forest 


1 Danish eskimologists, such as Thalbitzer and Hammerich, have however suggested a very 
remote relationship between Eskimo and Indo-European languages, with the Finno-Ugrian lan- 
guages as an intermediate link. 

2 Clark, J. G. D.: Prehistoric Europe : the Economic Basis, London: Methuen, 1952, pp. 
18-19. | | 
3 Ed. by Frederick Johnson (Phillips Academy) Andover, Mass, 1947. 
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has clearly been of prime importance, and, since the ecological difference .s here more 
striking, is of greater importance than the boundary between the coniferous and dezidu»us 
forests. While I do not maintain that the similarities and dissimilarities can be explained 
jin terms of the natural environment alone, by ecological deterministic hypotheses, I 
suggest that the ecological similarities facilitate the diffusion of functional, cultural and 
social elements. 

An analysis of the archaeological material demonstrates that certain parts of the 
who:e arctic archaeological complex belong to the forest zone, as for instance zhe ceramics, 
gouges, etc., whilst others, such as the extensive use of slate for tools, the umzag, etc., 
belong to the tundra zone of the Arctic Ocean coast. Quite obviously we аге deaing 
with two entirely different hunting and gathering economies, the one beinz a maritime 
hunting and fishing pattern of culture based on whaling, seal- hunting and fishing, as well 
as reindeer-hunting, the other being dependent on hunting in the forests and fishing in 
lakes and rivers. Only in Finnmark, where the forest zone in sub-boreal times reached to 
the coast, at the estuaries of large Siberian rivers, and at the Behring Straits do these two 
types meet one another on a large scale. 

It is interesting that the Eskimos have not adopted either the comb-cerarmics, the 
gouges, the folk-tale motifs, or the ‘ heart and life-line ' rock carving motif, hick are the 
most characteristic elements of the forest cultures. One must consequently assume zhat 
these elements were brought into the New World before the Eskimo barred the Веһліпр 
Strait. Excavations made in recent years in the Aleutian Islands, seem to indicate that 
the Eskimo migration there took place some three thousand years ago. "Һе ‘ Easzern 
Woodland pattern ' used to be dated at about A.D. 500, on the assumption that cultural 
innovations arise under warm climatic conditions and diffuse gradually to marginal 
areas. My suggestion for an earlier dating* has been confirmed, and indeed exceeded, 
by radio-carbon methods of dating, very much shortening the period of diffusion over the 
continent. If the dating may be accepted as correct, there bas certainly been a con- 
tinuously flowing stream of influences from Asia to America, from around 3000 В.С. 
(and probably much earlier as recent finds in Alaska suggest), a second stream from Asia 
penetrating westwards to the ре Atlantic Coast, and partly even zo the Br.tish 
Isles. 

This is a problem which British РА do not seem to һауе taxen up yet. I 
may mention however such traits as the use of schist as a material for knives, etc., sub- 
terranean dwellings, ‘ crucks’ in some’ British barns, which have been connected by 
Prozessor Sigurd Erixon with the curved posts in the Lapp hut, and the Peterborcugh 
ceremics which have been connected by some British scholars with the no-th Eurasiatic 
comib-ceramics, the sea-going Irish skin-craft, which in almost every detail resemble 
certain Arctic umiags, similar hunting methods for seal and sea-birds or the Scoitish 
Islands, and so forth. I should emphasise that this diffusion apparently has ncthing to 
do with migrations ; nor do I subscribe to the absurd theory of the German philologist 
Pokorny that the Eskimo originated in Ireland ! 

It would seem that owing to ecological differences the influences followec two different 
rouzes, one along the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and the other penetrating zhe deep 
coniferous taiga further south. ‘The maritime hunters and the forest-people were not 
entirely separated ; evidence from the estuaries of Siberia shows that they moved along 
the large rivers from one zone to the other. Мог were the inland hunters isolated rom 


4 Gutorm Gjessing: ‘Some Problems in Northeastern Archaeology ' in American Antiauity, 
XIII, 1948, рр. 208-302. 
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peoples farther south: the comb-ceramics clearly originated in the Chinese Chia-Chia 
culture, while the textile-pottery, which is somewhat more recent, was due to influences 
from the South Russian steppes. 

It is interesting to note that when the Eskimo first crossed the Behring Straits they . 
were clearly not a slate-using people, although in North and Northeast Asia and on the 
east coast of North America slate was already an important material. In the old Eskimo 
Ipiutaq culture from Point Hope in Alaska, which has been dated by Helge Larsen at 
A.D. €. 400—500, but which according to radio-carbon dating may be still later, slate was 
not used, nor was it in other instances we have of the earliest Eskimo culture. The 
doubt about the occurrence of slate in the Dorset culture is insignificant, since the 
presence of slate implements, should it be proved, would be explained by influences from 
Maine, the relations between the Dorset and Red Paint cultures being firmly established 
. by other criteria. Ап analysis of the evidence reveals that both the use of slate, and also 
the ulo, or crescent-shaped knife, have been introduced twice to the North American 
continent. Thus the ulo, which occurs in the Red Paint culture, recurs in the Ipiutaq 
culture. 

In East Asia the use of slate, and certain other features characteristic of the circum- 
polar Stone Age, appear to be very old, although their chronology is still uncertain. The 
greater proportion of these features have a wide Asiatic distribution. . The use of 
slate decreases to the south, although slate spearheads have been found as far south as 
Indo-China. In Scandinavia and the Baltic region the distribution of these features is 
wider than the orthodox view would permit, in that this cultural complex includes not 
only what used to be called the ‘Arctic Stone Age’ but also the hunter-fisher culture of 
the entire Scandinavian peninsula, and great areas of pre-war Poland and East Prussia. 
This also indicates that Professor Clark's statement should not be taken too literally, 
since the boundary between the coniferous and deciduous forests runs through Central 
Sweden, southernmost Finland, and south of Lake Onega. The most important means of 
unifying the circumpolar Stone Age are the skin-boat along the coasts, and dog-drawn 
sleds and skis in the forest zone. Both skis and sledge-runners have been found in 
considerable number, but confined exclusively to the forest zone. 

Excavations in North Norway by Nummedal and myself have shown that the coastal 
population moved back and forth between different summer- and winter-sites. The 
largest of these villages consisted of more than уо semi-subterranean houses, although 
the more usual village comprised some 1o to 20 houses. One village consisted of x4 
subterranean houses of a different type, having long, roofed entrances of the same type 
as the traditional Eskimo winter-house, although the artifacts found in conjunction with 
these were of an identical type to the others. These two types of village are also known 
from the pre-war Finnish Arctic Coast (Petschenga) the Kola Peninsula, and from 
Yamal in West Siberia, where Cernetsov has investigated a pre-Samoyed maritime 
hunters' culture of a pattern very similar to that of the Eskimo, including remnants of the 
kayak. 

This half-nomadic way of life has deep roots, since in Træna in Nordland, during 
the summer time, people moved merely a few hundred yards from relatively large winter 
houses built of stone and turf to cool caves, the island being too small to permit of larger 
migrations. A similar annual cycle prevailed among the Sea Lapps: in some places it 





5 Frederica de Laguna, ‘ The Importance of the Eskimo in Northeastern Archaeology’; Man 
in Northeastern North- America. 


6 V. М. Cernetsov, ° Dvernaja primorskaja kuljtura na Kuljtur Ja-mal ’, Sovietskaja etnografija, 
1935, 4—5. 
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could even be traced at the beginning of the recent war. Among the Arctic peoples of 
North America it is still the normal pattern, some people only changing the entrance to 
the house; outfarming, involving moving from one house to another, may still be se2n 
in Norway, as well as in other parts of Europe such аз the Hebrides and Ire. and. 

In the Norwegian folk-culture of today certain traits survive which cannot ое 
explained except in terms of pre-European traditions, for example, the positior: of the bear 
in folk-tales and in popular medicine. Up to the 19th century the bear’s paw was used 
as an aid to childbirth. In Indo-European beliefs the bear was replaced zs the great 
fertility symbol by the horse, the former belonging to the common magizo-religicus 
inventory of all the Arctic and sub-arctic peoples. Even when the bear occurs in Greek 
magic ritual it can be proved to be due to Asiatic influences from the northeast, as Alfö di 
has shown.” 

Again, rock paintings and carvings can not only solve economic problems, but a so 
shed light on religious questions. ТаПртеп has shown that the Siberian rock pictu-es 
are connected with some shamanistic ritual of hunting and fishing.? ‘The same must be 
true of the European Arctic rock pictures, whilst in Alaska, on the boundary between 
the Eskimo and Eyak Indian territories, de Laguna has proved that the rock paintings 
representing whales, canoes and so on were made during the ritual performances of the 
shamanistic whalers’ society.? Teit and Steward have correlated the rock-5aintings of 
the interior Salish-speaking part of British Columbia and California with girls’ puberty 
rites, and those of the Salish-speaking coastal areas on Puget Sound and the Gulf of 
Georgia with the highly shamanistic Great Winter Dance.1? 

We may therefore conclude that the peoples of the entire circumpolar tundra zone 
were divided into smaller semi-nomadic proups, apparently in bands or hordes, living in 
subterranean houses during the wintertime, while the types of dwellings used during ihe 
other seasons varied according to the different regions. We do not yet know whether the 
semi-subterranean houses, tents, or caves, were merely summer dwellings, or were 2150 
used in spring and autumn. 

Owing to the small size of the groups we may assume that they had a loose political 
organisation, without centralised political authority. ‘The social structure of the groups 
included a type of shamanism concerned with the means of livelihood, and in this con- 
nection it might be observed that among the Lapps to the west and the Chukchee to the 
east the basic social unit was not the kin, but the economically co-operating local grcup. 
Solem has demonstrated that the Lapp unit; the 5й’44, was primarily based сроп hunting 
and fishing, and not upon kinship Нез", although the kinship system seems to Lave 
played an important part in the maintenance of Lapp culture. 54744, according to 
Nesheim, was a word originally meaning ‘the hunting territory of the group 712, 
Czaplicka has shown that among the Chukchee and Eskimo the basic social unit was the 
crew of the umiaq, the headman of the village, if one may use the word in connection with 


? Unpublished lectures in Oslo (Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning), 1947. 

5 A. M. Tallgren, ‘ Inner Asiatic and Siberian Rock Pictures’, Eurasia Septentr:onalis Anziqua 
vill, Helsingfors, 1933. 

? Frederica de Laguna, * Peintures rupestres Eskimo’, Tourn. de la Société des Americamstes, 
XXV, 1933. 

10 Julian Н. Steward, Petroglyphs and Pictographs from California and the Adjcining States. 

п Erik Solem, Lappiske rittstudier, Imstituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Serie 
B-xxiv,. Oslo, 1933, pp. 81. | 

12 Asbjorn Gresheim, ‘ Finnish hiisi and Lappish sii' аа’, Finnisch-ugrische Forschungen, Xxx s., 
202-302. 
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groups so little organised politically, being also the headman of the umiaq, the umialiq'. 
In this connection it should be remembered that the Lapps to the west and the so-called 
Palaeo-Asiatic peoples and the Eskimo to the east, are the only peoples in the circum- 
polar area who have been living there since prehistoric times, and whose social organisa- 
tion has been created there, or at least adapted to the ecological situation, the social 
structure of the other Norta Siberian peoples, such as the Samoyeds, Tungus, Yakuts 
and others have developed under different economic systems and in different natural 
environments, although they may have been subjected to change after the people migrated 
to the arctic zone. Аз yet we are unable from the available material to define some of the 
social distinctions between peoples of the tundra zone and those of the forests, though 
such must clearly have existed. If the Russian archaeologists are correct, the cemetery 
on Oleni? Ostrov on Lake Опера indicates a social stratification which is unthinkable 
among maritime hunters. One cannot accept all the sociological propositions of the 
Russian archaeologists, however, such as their claim to have proved a patriarchal 
monogamous family system}, 

I have been able to give only the briefest survey of the archaeological problems in the 
Arctic. It may be pointed out that the orthodox archaeological scheme of dealing with 
material in strictly chronological sequences has not been obeyed. Whilst they are of 
course an indispensable means of solving archaeological problems, chronology and 
typology are means and not ends. Instead of proving every statement by piling up all 
the evidence and systematising all the material, I have attempted instead to begin the 
task of re-building the bridge between archaeology and social anthropology. This cleft 
between the two disciplines is the fault of both parties—the archaeologists realise too 
infrequently that “тап is a social animal’ clinging too much to Bergson’s definition of 
man as homo faber, the tool-making being, whilst social anthropologists today tend to 
overlook the fact that social structures are not isolated phenomena. It is all too clear 
that social anthropology, archaeology and ethnology must work together in the study of 
diffusion with more stress laid on the mechanisms of diffusion and upon its socio-cultural 
‚ function. In this co-operation, the study of the circumpolar stone age can play its part. 





13 M, A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, Oxford 1914, p. 36. 
14 V. Gordon Childe, Social Evolution, London, 1951. 
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by STUART Ріссотт 


ANTAS DO CoNCELHO DE REGUENGOS DE Monsaraz. By Georg and Vera Leisner. Instituto 
para a Alta Cultura, Lisbon 1951, pp. 322, with 63 plates. 

Los SEPULCROs MEGALITICOS DE HUELVA. By Carlos Cerdan Marquez, and Georg and Vera 
Leisner. Inf. and Mem. no. 26 (Com. Gen. de Excav. Arg., Madrid), 1952, pp. 136, with 92 
plates. | 


T che end of the last war it became known to archaeologists in this country that there 

tad been published in Germany in 1943 the first part, itself in two massive volumes, 

of a monumental survey of the Spanish chambered tombs by Dr and Frau Leisner. 

Die Megalithgraber der Iberischen Halbinsel—I Der Suden was sponsored and produced 

by the Rémisch-Germanische Kommission, and for the first time the results of the 

excavations of Siret, Bonsor and others were ‘presented to scholars in a manrer which set 

a new standard in the publication of such material. Тһе work is noteworthy not only for 

its detailed and informed discussion of the tombs and their contents, but fer its scheme 

of total presentation of the evidence in visual form and to uniform conventions of scale 
and dreughtsmanship, supported by photographs where necessary. 

In the course of their work on the remaining areas of Iberian chambered tombs, the 
Leisners have produced a number of studies of individual sites or problems, and in the 
works under review, monographs dealing with the tombs of specific regions: with them 
should be taken their smaller survey of the Evora group of tombs (Antas aos Arredores 
de Evora, Evora 1949). Іп all, these three surveys record something over 330 tombs 
and mtch new evidence from their excavations carried out on the better preserved sites. 
The method of presentation follows that of Die Megalithgraber, and we are given a full 
series of plans and sections of the tombs, distribution maps, and a complete picture 
of the grave-goods. Everything has been done to facilitate the use of the volumes as 
source-books, with constant cross-references ; the Reguengos volume is pecus well 
printed and produced. 

The Reguengos region lies on the eastern edge of Portugal on the right bank of the 
Guadiana river. A total of 134 tombs are described, all of types which would be classed as 
passage-graves by British archaeologists, but of which only two are of tholos construction, 
the remainder being variants of orthostatic structures. The tombs a-e discussed 
first in terms of their architecture and ground-plan, and then in reference to their contained 
grave-coods ; there follow sections on the finds divided into stone, pottery, schist idols 
(verv fally discussed and classified), bone, ornaments, metal and so on, and on funeral 
rites. An important chapter of conclusions, and a full annotated list of monuments, 
completes the text. 

The Leisners’ conclusions expressed here and in the Huelva volume are discussed 
below, but out of the abundant objective detail presented to the reader we may select 
one or two points for emphasis. "The two tholoi are in each instance a secondary feature 
inserted into the cairn of a pre-existing orthostatic passage-grave—a mosi remarkable 
arrangement. Most of the tombs had been badly plundered, but more than ла the 
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untouched burial deposit was found at Poco da Gateira I, enabling the deduction to Бе . 
made that the normal eccompaniment of a burial seems to have been a pot, a stone axe, and 
a stone adze (FIG. І). Some tombs must have contained a very large number of buriale— 
at Olival da Pega the Leisners estimated that there may have been 200 buria.s, with sar- 
viving grave-goods including sherds representing at least 355 pots, and 134 schist plaques ! 
The pottery of the Reguengos tombs included a large percentage of the ceramica атарға, 
or polished red-coated ware, which forms an important item in the authors’ zonclusioas, 
but Olival da Pega produced typical Millaran pottery, including sherds of a bowl w-th 
© oculi", as well as fragments of a form of vase-support (found again at Comenda 1). 
Axes were normally round-sectioned, microliths of Neolithic type occur, the flnt 
arrow-heads are triangular with flat or hollowed base, and from one tomb (Gorginos ID, 
a copper or bronze arrow-point of Argaric type. Schist plaques and “ crcziers ' were 
abundant (FIG. 2). 

As in the Los Millares tombs, the symbolkeramik from Olival da Pega included sherds 
with a decoration of incised triangles filled with a pointillé pattern. This fcrm of orma- 
ment (often with white filling) is closelv allied to that characteristic of the Frerch 
‘neolithic’ pottery (including vase-supports) of the Er Lannic style, and it seems likely 
that there may in fact be a close connection: in Charente, of course, the well-known 
Peu-Richard type of pottery has, as a frequent form of decoration, eye patterns closely 
comparable with those of the Millaran symbolkeramik. In Lipari, pottery with simaar 
pointillé triangles and versions of the eve-pattern can be dated by associated Late Mincan 
(or Helladic) pottery to somewhere around 1550-1500 B.C.,* and perhaps it is not then 
coincidence that the Wessex ‘ incense cups’ of the Aldbourne type, independently dated 
by Mycenaean contacts to very much the same period, should employ precisely simalar 
pointillé triangles as the main ornamental motif, while for eye-patterns in the Britsh 
Isles we may look not only to carvings on the stones of chambered tombs but to the 
chalk ‘ drums’ or idols from Folkton in Yorkshire. Such an overlap between the later 
building and use of passage-graves, and the development of the Wessex Bronze Age 
under mixed Central European and Mycenaean influences, would be in accord with 
other evidence. | 

In the Huelva volume we find a description of the tombs in a province of Spain 
adjacent to that of Reguengos, lying between the Guadiana and the Tinto w:th the main 
group (El Pozuelo) on the left bank of the Huelva river itself. Of the 50 tombs, 7 are 
tholot, the remainder orthostatic; these are all described by Cerdan, Perez and фе 
Leisners in the first part of the book, and there follows a discussion of the evidence by 
the Leisners, divided into that from the {йо and that from the other types of tomb. 
While the former are of familiar types, the orthostatic tombs show some very curious 
variants of plan, with double or even triple elongated chambers opening from эпе passaze, 
and а ‘ transepted’ example (El Pozuelo 7) a plan of which had already been publisked 
by MacWhite, who compared it with similar tombs in West France and the Cotswolds : 
El Pozuelo 6 has another multi-chambered, but more rambling, plan. The Hue_va 
pottery includes only a small proportion of the ceramica almagra, and plain globular 
bowls and shallow platters predominate. One of these, from the tomb of La Zarc:ta, 
has horizontal channelling on its vertical edge recalling that of the shallow bowls from 
Hebridean and Orcadian tombs, and the same richly-furnished tomb produced an oblcng 
pottery trough on four legs and a vessel in the form of a bird.  Cylindrical-section stcne 
axes occur as at Reguengos, as well as a few schist plaques, and also finely flaked fant 


* L. Bernabo Brea, Arch. Prehist. Levantina, 111 (1952), 69-93. 
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daggers or halberds, hollow-based barbed arrowheads, and a flat copper axe, all of Millaran 
forms and from the La Zarcita tholos. 

On the basis of this new evidence from Spain and Portugal the Leisners nave, in the 
Reguengos volume, undertaken a full-length discussion of the greatest importance оп tie. 
whole question of the sequence and relationship of the various types of chamEered tom»s 
in Iberia: a foretaste of their views had indeed appeared іп Die Megalithgrábzr, but here 
they are stated in the amplified form made possible by their more recent work, and set 
out with great clarity. They begin by stating the two opposed views generally current— 
that of Bosch-Gimpera, largely followed in Spain and by Aberg, that there was an 
indigenous evolution from the megalithic cist or ‘small dolmen’ to the passage-graves 
including those of tholos construction, and that originated by Forde, and supported by 
most British archaeologists, which would see a process of degeneration from a primary, 
intrusive, tholos tradition. 

Supporters of the latter view have held that the ‘neolithic’ character о: the grave- 
goods from the orthostatic tombs is in fact a reflection of the impoverishment of the rizh 
Millaran culture; the rarity of controlled excavations in the past has also enabled them 
to cast doubts on the recorded assemblages from such tombs. But our authors, with a 
mass of objective observations now before them, point out that there are significant 
differences in the types of pottery, tools ага other objects from the coastal tholoz and the 
inland orthostatic tombs respectively: in the latter the stone axes are invariebly circu:ar 
in section and not square-cut, microliths are constant, and the pottery, especially the 
haematite or ochre-coated ceramica almagra, is something distinct from anytaing xnown 
in the Millaran culture. These elements they regard as representing a truly neolithic 
cultu-e distinct from, although persisting side-by-side with, the latter traditions. 

They would see, in fact, a pre-Millaran, pre-tholos phase of neolithic culture in 
Iberia, doubtless itself introduced from outside, with its burials either (as in south Spain) 
in the circular tombs without stone roofs, previously assigned by them (following 
Siret! to an early ‘ Almerian’ phase, or, in the areas under discussion, massive stone 
cists or ‘small dolmens’ originally contrived for individual rather than for collective 
burial. They would distinguish the tholos-tomb as an intrusive accompaniment of the 
Millaran culture or its equivalents, and see in the orthostatic passage-graves the inter- 
action of two architectural traditions, in which the less sophisticated techn:ques of the 
earlier group were employed to build collective tombs approximating in plan to the 
Millaran tholos. ‘This, as they say, is Daniel's thesis of the dual character of chambered 
tomb plans re-stated with а difference—what primarily is significant is not the an-ithesis 
of gallery-grave and passage-grave, but that of the tholos-tomb as against the orthostatic 
tradition of the megalithic cist. 

These views clearly merit the most respectful consideration from all students of 
chambered tombs. The reviewer, for one, finds himself in general convinced of their 
validity. The primacy of the megalithic cist as the antecedent of the gallery-grave series 
had already been suggested by Hawkes in his Prehistoric Foundations of Europe, and 
outside Iberia the recognition, within recent years, of the true nature of the Scand:nav-an 
* dolmens’ as megalithic cists for individual burial has pointed to the likelihood that in 
Denmark too the orthostatic passage-graves may result from just such a fusion of 
architectural modes as the Leisners have postulated for western Iberia. Тһе chambered 
tomts of Catalonia and the Pyrenees, with the development of the gallery-grave form, 
would show what would happen to the ‘ small dolmen ° of Iberia if contact with thos- 
builders was not made, and in the British Isles the distribution of passaze-graves of 
tholos type as compared with those of orthostatic construction suggests that here, too, 
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the latter form evolved from contact with the builders of gallery-graves. The European 
material as a whole needs reviewing in this light, and in any such survey the distinction 
between a collective chambered tomb, and the stone-lined cist for individual burial, 
however massive, should be borne in mind at every turn. 

So far as the Western Mediterranean is concerned, the crucial problem must still 
remain the origin of the collective tomb with a chamber of tholos construction. Apart 
from vague analogies of great antiquity in Arpachiyah or Egypt there appear to be no 
good prototypes for the typologically earlier tholot as at, for instance, Los Millares, 
except for the little corbelled chambers in the Cyclades, themselves not very convincing. 
The circular tombs of the Mesara plain in Crete can never have had corbelled roofs, and 
can hardly be invoked as the progenitors, and the most adventurously short chronology 
for the west could not make the Iberian tholoi descendants of those in Mycenaean Greece 
in the 15th century B.c. The Aegean evidence, and indeed that of the Mediterranean 
as a whole, suggests that the rock-cut tombs which in Iberia may appear as parallel 
expressions of the passage-grave idea, side-by-side with tholoi and tombs of orthostatic 
construction, may be a primary form of collective burial-place, themselves closely linked 
to burial in natural caves, though it is difficult to date any west or central Mediterranean 
examples earlier than the earliest tholoi there, even though their prototypes in the east 
have a high antiquity. 

In Sicily, the earliest rock-cut tombs of the Castelluccio and allied cultures are not 
likely to be much if at all earlier than the appearance of bell-beakers in the island, and their 
Maltese counterparts on the present evidence cannot be far removed in time. The Iberian 
rock-cut tombs in the Malaga region and round the mouth of the Tagus appear contemp- 
orary with the later tholos tombs and their orthostatic versions there; the same goes for 
the Arles and Sardinian examples (with bell-beakers}, while the Balearic rock-cut tombs 
have produced Argaric material. Unless something new appears out of Africa we seem 
still to be left with the earlier Los Millares tholoi as the first examples of their type, 
themselves evolved before or concurrently with the appearance of the rock-cut tomb in 
the west Mediterranean. 

Typologically, rock-cut tombs of the Alapraia—Anghelu Ruju—Arles plan, with a 
comparatively long dromos approach which differentiates them from the Castelluccio- 
Palmella type opening direct from a forecourt, would seem likely to be a parallel develop- 
ment, in the western Mediterranean area, to the lengthened passage of such tholos-tombs 
as, for instance, Romeral. ‘The eastern Mediterranean evidence makes it clear that the 
chambered tomb with dromos, whether rock-cut or of tholos construction, is a type 
appearing therefor the first time in Late Helladic times without convincing local anteced- 
ents. These facts (and others) would encourage me to support the thesis of a derivation 
of the Mycenaean chamber-tomb tradition from the west, even in the face of such an 
opponent as Sir John Myres. Mycenaean or Minoan traders had reached the western 
Mediterranean by the second half of the 16th century B.c., as the Lipari evidence 
shows, and in L.H. ri times this contact was intensified. Sardinia, where the Anghelu 
Ruju tombs have notably long dromo: in the Late Helladic manner, and where Mycenaean 
copper ingots have been found, would represent a stage in the journey from west to east. 
` Until it can be shown that there is a convincing common origin for the tholot of Iberia 
and for the chambered tombs of Late Helladic Greece, the archaeological evidence of an 
earlier date for the former must remain significant and suggestive. It is the more 
significant in that the development of the rock-cut or tholos tomb into forms having long 
passages or 4ғотоі appears to have taken place in the west Mediterranean during just 
those centuries, around 1700-1500, which would bring them into an immediately 
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antecedent relationship to the almost identically planned and constructed tombs of Late 
Helladic Greece. If these are to have a more or less local, Aegean, origin, we have to 
assume that, in some unexplored region there, the little Early Cycladic cortelled vaults 
and rock-cut tombs had developed into types startlinglv like those of Iberia, even to the 
growth of the passage or dromos, during Middle Helladic and the first phase of Late 
Helledic times. While such parallel development is of course not impossib‘e, until i: is 
demonstrated by actual tombs of the requisite types dated to this intervening period in 
the eastern Mediterranean the case for a western origin cannot lightly be brushed aside. 

The work of the Leisners points a final moral. What we want, for every azea 
where chambered tombs were built, is a series of surveys on the comprehensive lines 
they have so splendidly initiated, and are so pertinaciously continuing, in Iberia. In 
this country only one such survey has been published, that of the Cotswold tombs carried 
out by the Editor of ANTIQUITY over 25 years ago. We need total annotated catalogtes, 
maps, and illustrations not only of tomb-plans, but of every detail of their zonstruct.on 
and of their grave-goods. The material to be comprised is by no means overwhelming; 
for England and Wales the foundations for such a survey have been laid by the Ordnance 
Survey, Mr Grimes and Dr Daniel. In Scotland, Miss Henshall, as Carnegie Resea-ch 
Fellcw of the School of Scottish Studies of the University of Edinburgh, is undertaking 
a corpus of material (which is already well advanced) on lines closely modeled on those 
of the Leisners. Ireland is an obvious, if perhaps intimidating, field of study from 
which a magnificent survey might eventually come: Mr Ruadhri de Valere has made a 
beginning. When we have this basic evidence before us we may be able to see our 
problems a little more clearly, if not the solution of some of them. 
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Magic and Medicine 
by HUMPHREY HUMPHREYS 


HE Oxford Dictionary defines magic as ‘the pretended art of influencing the course 

of events by compelling the agency of spiritual beings (black magic) or by bringing 

into operation some occult controlling principle of nature (white magic)’. Тһе great 
gaps in our knowledge of disezse, coupled with the patient’s demand that all disease shall 
receive treatment in spite of our ignorance, insure the survival of many practices falling 
within this definition of white magic. But in the dawn of medicine it was black magic 
that predominated. То primitive man illness is a mysterious occurrence without any 
obvious cause; his earliest explanation was the belief that an evil spirit had entered into 
the sufferer and his first attempts at treatment were directed to driving the demon out. 
Our oldest medical treatise is the Ebers papyrus, found in Egypt a century ago but 
dating from the reign of Amen-hetep I of the 18th dynasty (about 1550 B.c.) The 
Smith papyrus is even older but is mainly concerned with surgical conditions. The 
Ebers papyrus prescribes invocations to be uttered when taking a dose of medicine: 
‘Come remedy, come drive it out of this my heart, out of these my limbs’; ‘Oh demon 
who dwellest in the body of .. . son ой... come forth? "These invocations have 
. their modern counterpart in the Latin imperatives and the symbols, deliberately unintel- 
ligible to the layman, which the doctors of today are trained to append to their prescrip- 
tions. And the numerous medicines mentioned in this pharmacopoeia are of a highly 
obnoxious character, emetics and purges, calculated to make the body of the patient so 
unpleasant an abode for the resident demon that he would be glad to quit if not forcibly 
ejected with the physical evacuations. Lizards, stinking fat, the excreta of human 
beings, donkeys, dogs and cats, putrid meat, are all prescribed. Castor oil and 
mandragora are listed amongst the herbal remedies. The belief that a medicine must be 
nasty to be beneficial though now obsolescent in England lasted to our own day: 
Gregory’s powder and other nauseous remedies remain vivid memories of the older 
generation and historically they owe their origin to their unpleasantness. 

But medicines were not the only means of driving out the demons who were conceived 
as the agents of illness. Amongst savages ancient or modern the witch doctor or medicine 
man, credited with supernatural powers and practising rites beyond the understanding of 
the common man, was equally efficacious. His power over evil spirits runs parallel 
with the functions exercised in civilised communities by the priests and prophets of 
organised religions. In the temples of the Egyptian pantheon, in those of Bel at 
Babylon, at Buddhist shrines 211 over the far east, at Christian churches for 1900 years, 
people have presented themselves in the expectation of finding relief from their bodily 
afflictions and not infrequently have gone away satisfied. Any day in India the fakir or 
the Brahmin may be seen displaying therapeutic powers, nor can a logical distinction 
be drawn between these and the influence assumed by the practitioners of the West, 
Mrs Eddy, Professor Coué, and the psychotherapist, though the imagery employed 
varies greatly with time and place. All these, from the priests of Osiris to the doctor 
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with 2 modern diploma, have used curative measures different from drugs and display 
gradations in their art which are common to all classes of them. 

Direct contact, the laying on of hands by the priest, prophet or therapist, mzy be 
regarded as the first grade іп this sort of healing and has been exercised from the ea-liest 
times to the present day іп exorcising unpleasant spirits ог symptons. The divinity 
tha: doth hedge a king invested him with the same power when men thought of ham as 
God's regent, and touching for the King's Evil, or scrofula, lasted in England till the 
reign of Queen Anne. Dr Johnson was one of the last to undergo the treatment. 
Macaulay records that Charles II touched over 8,000 people in 1882, his record year, 
anc nearly 100,000 during his reign—one in sixty of the total population of England at 
that time. The osteopath and the physiotherapist carry on the tradition. 

Such exertions were beyond the powers of most monarchs or of priestly practitioners 
anc the process imposed the maximum inconvenience on the patient. So from the 
earliest times this power of healing was made capable of conveyance to a distance through 
the medium of some concrete object with which the patient could make contact. Amulets 
anc charms, lockets and liturgical texts, sacred emblems from the scarab to the Cross, all 
carried on the person, were credited with prophylactic as well as therapeutic powers. 
They could avert the evil eye and were therefore highly profitable to those who dispensed 
them. It is only a few years (1924-26) since the properties of Abram’s Box were gravely 
discussed in the British Medical Journal and the Royal Society of Medicine appo nted 
a Committee to investigate it. There are highly educated English men and women who 
habitually carry a nutmeg, some iodine crystals or a potato because they have been told 
they might prevent rheumatism or some other complaint. Bathing in a sacred stream, 
or drinking waters from a consecrated fountain, is another form of contact therapy, famed 
in Jegend, which can be witnessed in many parts of the world. ‘The writer has seen men 
and women students queuing naked to stand under a sacred waterfall at a Buddhist 
temple in Japan, the halt and the maimed stumbling down to the Ganges at Berares, 
elderly Erglishmen sipping the waters at Leamington and Bath, people of both 3exes 
and all ages dipping themselves in the Droitwich brine. It was in fact the 18th century 
belief in this type of magic, skilfully exploited by Ralph Allen, that has given us 3ath, 
one of the few beautiful cities in Britain. 

There is another way in which therapy has been conveyed without the inconven_ence 
of personal contact between the healer and the healed. Тһе exhibition of sacred recs or 
consecrated objects of any kind will afford mass healing to large crowds simultaneously 
and thus economise effort. Buddhists will crowd a temple to suffocation. point to see a 
casket containing the tooth. of Gautama and feel the impact of its life-giving power. 
Medieval and modern history has many a tale to tell of miraculous cures wrought by 
pilgrimage to places where nails from the Cross, fragments of its wood, parings cf St. 
Peter's nails or other relics were enshrined. Тһе bones of a saint, even his effigy have 
‘brought fortune to many a church. Chaucer is quite frank about the motive which 
impelled his pilgrims to assemble at Southwark : 


“Апа specially from every shires end 

‘ Of England to Cauntesbury they wend 

° The holy blissful martyr for to seek 

‘That them hath helpen when that they were sick ` 


If this seems to invoke gratitude as the motive for the journey it is the gratitude defined 
by Sir Robert Walpole as a lively sense of further favours to come. Future prophylaxis 
and past relief were probably in the pilgrims’ mind, for few people distinguish c_early 
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between prevention and cure. Where even attendance at a shrine was inconvenient, 
cures have been promised by regular recitation of some formula or prayer, the proper 
performance of prescribed exercises and attitudes. 

All these methods of therapy whether exercised by the medicine man or modern 
practitioners have been successful, but their success lies not in the practices prescribed 
_but in the faith of the patient and it appears to matter little what that faith may be, 
provided it is firm. Without this all is vanity, with it benefit and even cure may result 
if the bodily disorder is functional in nature and nervous in origin. Even when it is 
organic and physical it is rash to assume that no benefit may result. So intimate and 
indefinable is the influence of mind over body that it may affect its physical resistance to 
disease. Most doctors have seen patients pass away from mere apprehension of approach- 
ing death, and others whose physical state was more serious, recover by the sheer strength 
of their will to live, and their certainty of a cure. And since in most diseases time, rest 
and the wis medicatrix nature are far more effective than physic, since recovery is more 
common than death, the credit for a cure is commonly given to the therapy employed, 
even though statistical analysis or controlled experiment might prove it to have been 
without significant influence on the result. And of course faith in the doctor is even 
more important than faith in the physic he prescribes. 

Sympathetic magic is the name given to a practice very common amongst primitive 
people which in its simplest form consists of imitating the result you wish to produce. 
The rain-maker imitates rain is some way such as spraying it from his lips, or, like Elijah 
on Mount Carmel, by filling a trench with water. Man will make an image of the enemy 
he wishes to injure or the game he wishes to kill, and will implant on the image the wound 
he wants to inflict in the faith that a real injury to his victim will result. Sympathetic 
magic is the stock-in-trade of fertility cults, and in medicine there is one form with a long 
history behind it. It is difficult—indeed impossible in the absence of any education in 
science—for man to draw a sharp distinction between inorganic and organic matter. He 
is therefore apt to regard any substance which appears to be immune to the ordinary 
processes of corruption and decay, particularly if it be rare or produced by living things, 
as endowed in some way with the secret of life with which it can be made to part when 
subjected to suitable magic or applied appropriately to the human body. Horn, ivory, 
pearls, coral, bezoar stones, portions of mummies and above all gold have a long history 
of employment as agents to prolong or preserve life. Sometimes they are powdered 
and swallowed, but more often, being precious, they are applied in some way to the human 
body: they may be worn as amulets or rings, they may be shaped into a vessel from which 
any fluid will impart to the drinker something of the immunity from decay inherent 
in the cup he quaffed. An Egyptian Pharaoh had gold leaf applied to his mummy or 
its case to insure its incorruptibility. А cup of unicorn's horn would neutralise any 
poison drunk therefrom and this property is recorded from the sth century B.C. in 
Persia to the 18th century in England, and to the present day in Asia. Women in India 
who habitually wear horn amulets, Englishwomen with their pearls and gold rings may 
be mere followers of fashion, but they bear unconscious witness to an ancient faith in the 
pharmaceutical efficacy of these substances. Gold injections are still employed. 

One of the most curious forms of sympathetic magic, much discussed in the 17th 
century, was the application of drugs to the weapon which had caused a wound in the 
expectation of influencing the wound itself. Sometimes a malign influence was aimed 
at, and men caused the wounds of their foes to fester by suitable treatment of the arms 
that had inflicted them. Sometimes men treated accidental wounds by anointing their 
agent with soothing unguents. = 
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A very important part has been played in medicine by a form of sympethetic magic 
known as the doctrine of signatures. ‘This doctrine is based on the belief that like cures 
like (similia similibus curantur) and is exemplified in the homely proverb that you can be 
cured by a hair of the dog that bit you. It is not too much to claim that a substantial 
proportion of the drugs which have appeared in the British Pharmacopoeia since it was 
first published owe their inclusion to the influence of this belief which was preached by 
Paracelsus in the 16th century and was the central doctrine which gave its name to 19th 
century homoeopathy. Thus red coloured drugs were good for haemorrhage, henbane 
which has a seed-pod not unlike in shape to a human mandible was given for tooth-ache, 
saxifrage—a family of plants that grow well in rock crevices—was given for stone in the 
belief (enshrined in the name and mentioned by Pliny) that the plants themselves frac- 
tured the rocks and could thus dissolve or split internal stones in the human Cody. Names 
often preserve ancient beliefs of this kind. To wear an amethyst—a w-ne coloured 
stone—was to be proof against drunkerness—Greek а (not) мебістос (drunk). The 
orchid gets its Linnaean name from the resemblance of its twin tuberous roots to 
testicles (Greek dpyis,=a testicle) and was therefore administered for diseases of those 
organs. This resemblance was noted long before Linnaeaus and Shakespeare refers to 
it when he includes in Ophelia’s garland : 


Long purples 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name 
But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call. 


Homoeopathy perhaps owed its considerable vogue less to its doctrine оҒ signatures 
than to the fact that its founder Hahnemann, in protest against the dangerously large 
doses of many drugs then current, advocated very minute doses—far too small in fact to 
have the slightest effect. ‘The cynics of the day said that the patients of the homceopaths 
died of their-disease, the patients of the allopaths (the ordinary practitioners) died of the 
cure. Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote in 1860: ‘Throw out opium, thrcw out a few 
specifics which our art did not discover, throw out wine which is a food and the vapours 
which produce the miracle of anaesthesia—and I firmly believe that if the whole materia 
medica as now used could be sunk to the bottom of the sea it would be all the better for 
mankind and all the worse for the fishes ’. | 

Among the few specifics he had in mind more than one owed its discovery to the 
doctrine of signatures in its popular form—the belief that like cures like, which was and 
is very widely held. It is difficult to resist the belief that the milk-maids who told Jenner 
an attack of cow-pox prevented small-pox had been influenced by this almost universal 
superstition of like curing like. Ipecacuanha is a specific for amoebic dysentery: the 
plant is native to Brazil where the disease is very prevalent and was introduced to Europe 
in the 17th century, being administered on the sympathetic principle that a purge and 
emetic is the correct drug for diarrhoea. It achieved fame by a spectaculzr cure of the 
Dauphin, son of Louis XIV. We cannot be sure whether the credit for discovery of the 
antimalarial properties of quinine should go to Peruvians or Spaniards, but two things are 
certain: malaria has always been associated with water, and in monsoon countriés like 
India its seasonal incidence coincides with the rains: the cinchona tree grows in damp 
places and its oldest legends relate that malarious patients drinking water into which 
chircona bushes had fallen noted its bitter taste, found their fever vanish and so revealed 
this invaluable remedy. Cinchona was introduced to Europe by the Jesuits in 1639 and 
was known as Jesuit bark though quinine, the active principle, was first isolated by 
Pelletier in 1820. 
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Generations of children have been told by their nurses when their nettle stings were 
relieved by dock leaves that ‘Providence’ always arranges to deploy docks and nettles side 
by side, and that the cure for a disease can always be found where the cause is present. 
A similar belief led to the discovery of the best-attested of all remedies applied on the 
principle of similarity, that of salicylic acid which has a specific effect on acute rheumatism. 
There appeared in the Lancet on March 4th, 1876, an article by Dr T. Maclagan, M.D., 
reporting his discovery in words similar to those used by nursemaids save that ‘ nature’ 
has replaced ‘ providence’. After a reference to quinine and ipecacuanha he goes on: 
‘Impressed by the fact of Nature seeming to produce the remedy under climatic con- 
ditions similar to those which give rise to the disease, and believing in the miasmatic 
origin of rheumatic fever it seemed to me that a remedy for that disease would hopefully 
be looked for among those plants and trees whose favourite habitat presented conditions 
analogous to those under which the rheumatic miasm seemed most to prevail. A low- 
lying, damp locality, with a cold, rather than warm, climate, gives the conditions under 
which rheumatic fever is most readily produced. On reflection it seemed to me that the 
plants whose haunts best corresponded to such a description were those belonging to the 
natural order Salicacez, the various forms of willow. Among the Salicacez, therefore, 
I determined to search for a remedy for acute rheumatism. The bark of many species 
of willow contains a bitter principle called salicin. This principle was exactly what I 
wanted: to it therefore I determined to have recourse. It will thus be seen that the 
employment of salicin in the treatment of acute rheumatism was no haphazard experi- 
ment, but had a fair foundation in reason and analogy’. He then goes on to report a 
series of cases of acute rheumatism successfully treated with this drug which was not at 
that time in the British Pharmacopoeia but has remained ever since the standard remedy 
for the disease, whose real nature is still unknown. And since salicylates have the general 
property of reducing fever and relieving pain they are useful in many minor disorders. 
Everyone who has ever cured a headache with a dose of aspirin owes his relief to Dr 
Maclagan's faith in the magical principle of like curing like. He later became a leading 
London consultant and continued in practice into the 20th century. An acquaintance 
even with contemporary medicine will soon reveal the fact that in the wide range of 
diseases where an accurate understanding of their nature has not yet been achieved, 
empirical practices ' bringing into operation some occult controlling principle of nature ' 
are still prevalent. 
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Fire and the Sword: the Technique 
of Destruction 


by CoroNzL D. H. GORDON 


debris having such a considerable ash content as to convince them that the settlement 

occupying the site at that particular period had been destroyed by fire; and this 
supposition is of course strengthened if the ceramic forms or other cultural objects 
contained in the mound change at this point. While in very many instances these deduc- 
tions are probably correct, it is the purpose of this paper to examine whaz destruction 
by fire entails in the way of preparation, how it is affected by the style 5f structures 
involved and whether the total destruction of villages by fire or their inhabitants by the 
sword is as simple a procedure as would sometimes appear to be imagined. Having 
taken part in the destruction by fire of a number of villages of the type that obtains, and 
must have obtained for centuries past, in the Indo-Afghan borderlands, I have learned 
by experience that the casual application of a torch will not necessarily set fire to anything. 

The destruction of a village in Waziristan was almost always acccmpanied by 
strenuous opposition on the part of its disgruntled inhabitants, and it is difficult to believe 
that in the 2nd millentum B.c. reaction was very different. A house with mud and 
rubble walls and a flat mud covered roof has to be prepared for burning or it will not 
burn at all: the two essentials being extra fuel and a good draught. Thes2 houses will 
not burn bv the simple application of a torch to such woodwork as forms part of their 
fabric; elaborate preparation must be made if they are to be even rendered uninhabitable. 

'The architecture is of rubble walls with a single doorway and a few, 1f any, small 
windows. The roof is of three inch poles carried on two large beams in prolongation 
from one end wall to the other, their butts supported centrally by a bracket on two 
wooden pillars; on these poles is a thick layer of brushwood and on this about two or 
three inches of mud. Such houses сап be dealt with as follows. Firstly, dr; brushwood 
must be stacked round the walls inside and then draught provided either by digging a 
good deal o? the mud off the roof and hacking out draught holes іп the brushwood layer, 
a most laborious method and one likely to be attended by fatalities if the enraged house- 
holders are being fussy over the damage being done to their property, or br cutting the 
main supporting pillars with explosive, which drops the roof in the centre producing 
draught vents round the top of the walls where the roof poles protrude. The stacked 
brushwood on each side of the door was sprinkled with kerosene and this was fired with 
a torch made of kerosene-soaked sandbag wired to a stick, lit with a match (Fic. 1). 
When the inhabitants discovered that we used their cut brushwood goat-pound fences 
to burn their houses, they fired these themselves and effectively made house burning 
impossible. Where this had been done, only the destruction of valuable main. beams 
by explosives was possible. Even where houses were thoroughly burned they could be, 
and in fact were, made habitable after a few months work}. 

In the course of such operations could one, if one had wished, have wiped out the 
inhabitants by the sword? The evidence is that even employing skilful means of decep- 
tion and rapid night marches no inhabitants were ever encountered—all hac managed to 
make a safe get-away. At the same time however there was a stringent and effective 
blockade, families being driven up into the snow-line without shelter and with the 


Г. the course of excavation, diggers at many sites come upon a layer in the accumulated 


1 Experience gained in Operations in Waziristan against the Mahsuds and Wazirs, winter 1919- 
20. 
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Fig. т. TWO STAGES IN THE DESTRUCTION OF A HOUSE WITH FLAT MUD ROOF IN WAZIRISTAN 
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temperature falling at night to 7° Fah., and though they suffered considerable hardship, 
few died. In the light of these facts let us judge what probably happened in the past. 

Wooden, reed or daub and wattle houses and houses having thatched roofs couli be 
fired without difficulty by raiders in a matter of moments, but houses with flat mud 
roofs, as are deemed to have existed throughout much of the Middle Ezst, could not 
have been fired in the scramble of a raid, and if no extra fuel were available they could 
not have been fired at all. There are two possibilities, either the tentative reconstructions 
of houses with flat mud roofs that are often made are in many cases incorrect or equally 
in many cases the so-called destruction level is nothing of the kind. 

The remains of the burnt house in the highest level of the Sohr Damb of Nal in 
South Baluchistan, though difficult to sort out, seem to indicate a thatched rocf with a 
ridge pole carried on a king-post?. If this were the normal roofing of houses in the 
Indo-Iranian borderlands of the 2nd millennium B.C., their destruction by burning 
would have presented no difficulty. It seems probable however that many houses waose 
remains show an ash layer were mud roofed and were in fact never dest-oyed by fire. 
The interior of a Wazir house where fires have burned for many years on an open hearth 
with no chimney and very little ventilation, presents a floor thickly coated with a fine zrey 
dust hopping with fleas and а brushwoeod ceiling kippered black with smoke. More 
houses in monsoon areas, and the monsoon probably spread at least to the Iranian berder 
іп the зга and 2nd millennia, collapse from rain than are ever destroyed by fire. Тһе 
falling down of one’s house is to an Indian what the demise of a grandmother is to an 
office-boy, the stock excuse for a holiday, and when a house collapses in this way anc the 
site is levelled for a new one, the debris, where the standards of hygiene cre at a Wazir 
level, contains a thick layer of ashy earth floor and blackened brushwood which would 
in due course present an archaeologist with conclusive evidence of an invasion and 
destruction by fire and the sword. 

Let us now attempt to apply some of this practical experience to the events о: the 
and millennium в.с. Early in that period those involved in warlike ventures would, as 
a habit normal also in peace, carry in a pouch or some such container a flint blade, a 
lump of iron pyrites and some tinder, and with these could produce a fire probably more 
efficiently and rapidly than we can with matches, if the experience of picnicking is any 
criterion. They could have provided themselves with torches impregnated with vege-able 
оп, resin or pitch, and carried out the necessary preparation with ropes and axes. If the 
houses had thatched roofs, a torch applied to windward would set all ablaze at once; with 
flat mud roofs however they would have faced all the difficulties we met m Waziristan, 
and deprived of dry brushwood could have carried out no burning whatscever. 

Modern frontier expeditions, like the Romans, made a defended camp their first 
task after an advance, and one difficulty encountered was to carry out an effective des-ruc- 
tion before having to disengage and withdraw to one's camp. Did this trouble our 
invaders of the 2nd millennium ? One would imagine that they might remain zr. situ 
and, if it were cold, warm their hands at the cheerful blaze. But it is doubtful whether 
the local inhabitants, if at all warlike, would leave the attackers undisturbed. Denger 
from shot weapons—bows and arrows and javelins, would not be so great as from 
modern rifles, but even so in enclosed scrub country a number of casualties could quite 
easily be inflicted without running much risk. 

Modern operations avoided both night for the actual destruction and »eing involved 
in the dense smoke of the burning. Darkness and smoke both give excellen: opportunities 
for counter-attack. A charge of swordsmen, especially delivered from the intensified 


2“ Excavations in Baluchistan ’, 1925, by Н. Hargreaves, Mem. Archaeol. Sur. of India, No. 35. 
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dark against an enemy shown up by the glare of burning, could deal out many casualties 
and the same would be possible over familiar ground under cover of smoke. ‘Today 
automatic weapons ensure immunity from such counter attacks, but in ancient times they 
would have been most effective. It seems likely therefore that the considerations which 
made us avoid darkness except for the approach, and smoke except as a screen to cover 
our withdrawal, would have been even more compelling for our early raiders. 

Did the invaders clear out by night or did they still occupy the scattered villages 
from which they had driven the inhabitants? No modern force would lightly take the 
risk of nighting in scattered groups on unfamiliar ground. A savage enraged enemy 
would have every opportunity by concentrating on one group of wiping it out by a night 
attack, and nothing would have been more simple against ill-disciplined raiders. 

It would appear therefore that only large invading forces could have carried out the 
relatively protracted destruction of mud-roofed houses with any degree of security and that 
widespread destruction must indicate an invasion on a large scale; and even so unless 
extra fuel were available the houses could not be burnt, they could only be pulled to bits 
and their woodwork used for fuel as was done in Waziristan to villages near to the camp. 
Having regard to these facts it is probable that the houses thet were burnt on the N.w. 
Frontier of India in the widespread destructions of c. 1800 в.с. had thatched roofs. 

All levels containing an ash layer cannot be due to destruction by burning; very 
many must represent dirty ash-impregnated floors. At the mound of Sar Dheri, twelve 
miles west of Mardan in the N.w. Frontier Province of Pakistan, the excavators stated 
that three final occupation levels, all showing signs of destruction by fire, were observed 
in the uppermost 8 feet of deposit, this being apparent from three successive layers of 
ashes, As however the same families of potters occupied each level leaving the evidence 
of their kilns, either there were no forcible conflagrations or these folk showed great 
tenacity in returning to the old homestead ; a fact which leads us to consider whether the 
sword wiped out all or even the majority of an invaded people. 

As has been shown from modern experience, dwellers in anything but the most 
open and easy terrain take to the hills, scrub or forests and evade their.attackers quite 
easily. Did then people in ancient times never get wiped out by the sword? Of course 
they did, the answer as far as the Near and Middle East are concerned being paradoxically 
enough ‘ cities of refuge’. These were excellent to shelter villagers when an alarm had 
gone out that raiders were out in strength, but if the local kinglet of such a stronghold, 
buoyed up by the short-term prudence of flattering courtiers and soothsayers, decided 
to outface a Shalmaneser 1 or some similar tough character, then there was no escape for 
those trapped by the conqueror who killed or enslaved them. 

In cities in the Orient today, and possibly throughout most of the world until 
relatively recent times, upper storeys of buildings were of wood or of daub and wattle with 
wood frames. Such structures, as distinct from single storey mud-roofed houses, would 
lend themselves to wholesale destruction by fire and many cities were totally destroyed. 
We can take it, however, that there was seldom a replacement of one set of inhabitants 
by another. Usually in fact the original people remained to serve the conquering 
minority, except where there was a mass migration of people displaced by more powerful 
invaders. It was the collapse of civilization under the impact of barbarism, the extinction 
of good administration causing canals to silt up, communications and trade to disappear 
and cities to fall into ruin, that produced famine, chaos and devastation to a far greater 
degree than Fire and the Sword. 


3 The report of the extensive excavations at this site, including a 52 feet deep test pit, has not 
yet been fully published. 
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Hoddom 
by C. A. RALEGH RADFORD 


ODDOM lies in Dumfriesshire on the east bank of the Annan, zbout то miles 
from the Solway. The valley, which now carries the main road and the railway 
from Carlisle to the north, has always been an important line of communication 

anc Hoddom lies at a point where the river is easily passable. Тһе name first appears in 
records of the 12th century, when the church of Hoddom was claimed a3 a possession 
of zhe See of Glasgow. But the importance of the site is far older as is shown by the 
magnificent series of crosses, illustrated in this article. The tradition of Clasgcw would 
carzy the story of Hoddom even further back, connecting the church with St. Kentigern, 
the founder of the See. 

The crosses have been found at various times in and around the site of the demolished 
parish church. The finest pieces, after a chequered history, unhappily disappeared 
during the second world war. It has therefore seemed desirable to publish a rather 
fuller record of the more important monuments, illustrating them with the excellent 
вег-ев of photographs taken by Dr О. С. S. Crawford in 1936, when they were preserved 
at Hoddom Castle. I am much indebted to Dr Crawford, who suggested the prepara- 
tion cf this account and placed.at my disposal his series of photographs. At Hoddom I 
had the assistance of Mr R. C. Reid, who made arrangements with the Dumfriesshire 
County Council and the Church of Scotland for the removal to the Burgh Museum of 
Dumfries of the later stones, which still lay in the kirkyard. In the course of unearthing 
stones half buried in the soil, opportunity was. taken to re-examine the masonry of the 
medieval church. I would express my best thanks to Mr Reid and to <ll others con- 
cerned, to Mr A. E. Truckell, Curator of the Burgh Museum, and Miss 3. Blanche for 
assistance in the preparation for publication of the later stones; the drawinzs of the 
later stones are by Miss Blanche. Fig. 1 is reproduced, by kind permission of the 
Asamolean Museum, from the late W. G. Collingwood’s original drawing (Northumbrian 
Crosses of the Pre-Norman Age, fig. 51). 


THE BRITISH CHURCH 


The Life of St. Kentigern is recorded in two texts written in the 12th century. The 
earlier anonymous fragment, dedicated to Bishop Herbert of Glasgow (1147-64), breaks 
off with the birth of the saint. The later life, written by Jocelyn of Furness, is complete ; 
it is dedicated to Bishop Jocelyn (1175-99). This life, which is very ful. and detailed, 
ercbodies the tradition of Glasgow ; there are indications that it draws upon older written 
sources. 

Strathclyde, which then extended southwards into Dumfriesshire, and possibly 
beyond the Solway into Cumberland, was the main scene of St. Kentigern’s missionary 


1 Тһе fullest accounts are in Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments: Dumfriesshire, no. 273, 
fig. 75-8 and Trans. Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History and Archaeological Society, 
Series ш (cited D. & С.М№.Н.4.5. ПТ), у. 69. - 


? Both lives are published in Historians of Scotland, vol. v. 
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activity. Elected by an unnamed king and the clergy, the Saint was consecrated by an 
Irish Bishop and established his cathedral and monastery at Glasgow, on the banks of the 
Clyde’, some miles upstream from the royal seat of Alclyde (Dumbarton). Тһе land 
had already been converted to Christianity by the labours of St. Ninian and his disciples 
and the life mentions incidentally that there was already at Glasgow a cemetery, ‘ which 
had been previously consecrated by St. Ninian 4. The earlier conversion of the area 
is borne out by the Breton life of St. Gildas, who was born in Strathclyde about 500 and 
whose birth is shown against a Christian background. St. Kentigern, according to his 
biographer, was summoned to combat a widespread apostacy. 

The mission was successful, but after a period ‘а certain tyrant, by name Morken, 
ascended the throne’ of Strathclyde. St. Kentigern found no favour with the new ruler 
and, after the failure of a plot against his life, went south to Wales, where he is honoured 
as the founder of St. Asaph®. Morgan, to use the modern form, does not figure in the 
genealogy of the Kings of Strathclyde, who belonged to the clan of Dyfnwal hen. But 
a chieftain of this name, Morgant bulc, a great-great-grandson of Coil hen, appears 
at the right time in the genealogies of that clan’, which ruled the lands further east; it is 
possible that the episode of the tyrant Morgan represents a temporary overthrow of the 
rulers of Strathclyde by a neighbouring dynasty. 

The rule of the tyrant ended with the accession of King Rhydderch, who summoned 
back St. Kentigern. As he returned north king and people went out to meet their 
bishop’. The assembly took place at Hoddom, where the saint preached to the 
multitude. His sermon was directed particularly against Woden, ‘whom they, and 
especially the Angles, believed to be the chief deity'?. This passage, as has long been 
recognized, provides evidence of the early penetration of Northumbria into what is now 
Southern Scotland. Such a meeting is likely to have been held near the border between 
the two races and the story may embody the tradition of some treaty between North- 
umbria and Strathclyde, accompanied by a mission to the heathen Angles. King 
Rhydderch ap Tudwal is known from other sources; he was a contemporary of St. 
Columba (ob. 597)10. The life continues with an account of St. Kentigern’s missionary 
activities. He is said to have established his See for a season at Hoddom, building 
churches and ordaining priests, before returning to ‘ his own city, Glasgow 711, 

The history of Christianity in Strathclyde, as told in the Life of St. Kentigern, finds 
its confirmation in the archaeological remains. The early inscriptions of the British 
Church in Southern Scotland start in the middle of the sth century and continue 
through the 6th into the early 7th century. There is a group in the west of Galloway, 
centred on Whithorn. There are others stretching south from Lothian across the 
Border into Northumberland. But neither Strathclyde nor Dumfriesshire has yet 
produced a single example of these memorials, The only early Christian mcnument 


3 Vita Kentigerni, cap. XI. 
* ibid, cap. IX. | 
5 Vita S. Gildae, cap. т (Lot, Melanges d' Histoire bretonne, 433); cf. Lloyd, History of Wales, 1, 
135. 
i 6 Vita Kentigerni, capp. XIX and ххІ-ххш. 
? Y Cymmrodor, IX, 172—3: pedigrees У and VI. 
8 Vita Kentigerni, capp. XXIX-XXX. 
? Ibid, cap. XXXII. 
1? Adamnani, Vita 5. Columbae, 1, 15. 
п Vita Kentigernt, cap. XXXIII. 
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in the area is the small incised cross lately recorded at Ruthwell?; this belongs to a 
type that can hardly be earlier than the age of St. Kentigern himself. 


` THE NORTHUMBRIAN CHURCH 


S:. Kentigern's death is traditionally dated to 603 ; this may be regarded as арргох- 
imately correct. In the course of the 7th century the northern shore cf the So-way 
passed into Northumbrian hands and with it the churches founded br the saint at 
Hoddom and in Annandale. "The British ecclesiastical organization, here as in Wales, 
would have been monastic!4 and the prominence of Hoddom in the later tracition suggests 
that it was the site of the principal monastery. 'This foundation, like V/hithorn, was 
probably taken over by the Northumbrians. No record of this change survives, nor 
іпсізес is Hoddom mentioned during this period, unless, as some scholars have suggested, 
it ie tc be identified with Tigbrethingham. This place, otherwise unknown, occurs in a 
rota century list of the ancient possessions of Lindisfarne, in a context which suggests 
tha: it was an important church in the western part of the diocese}. 

But the lack of historical record is compensated by the discovery cf crosses and 
other sculptured fragments in and around the medieval parish church. This church 
lay on the east bank of the Annan, about 1 mile below Hoddom Bridge. The ancient 
kirkyard still remains, marking the area which has yielded the sculptured fragments, 
The fnest pieces, now missing, were built into a summerhouse at Knockhill. For this 
purpose the broken pieces of the great cross were split longitudinally so taat both -асез 
might be shown. Тһе stones from Knockhill were brought to Hoddom Castle between 
the wars and have been missing since 1939. 

The great cross, which is both the finest and the earliest of the recorded monuments, 
was а magnificent example of the Northumbrian high cross, best known by the examples 
at Ruthwell and Bewcastle. The head measured about 3 feet across and the scale sugzests 
tha: it originally stood to much the same height as the 17 feet of the Ruthwell Cross. 
Ths arrangement is dignified, the stiff hieratic figure style accompanied by a naturalistic 
vin scroll on the edges of the shaft. A detailed analysis of the style and ornament 
suggests that it is rather later than the crosses at Ruthwell and Bewcastle, which were 
erected about 700. I should suggest a date near the middle of the 8th century. 

Fragments from a second rather smaller cross, decorated on one face only, are of 
pocre- quality: they are later, probably c. 800. These two crosses were commemoretive; 
each was set up to mark some important event in the history of the abbey. There was also 
part cf the shaft of a plain memorial cross of the type common at Whitby -n the tt. and 
gth centuries!$, 

Fart of the shaft of a third great cross was found built into the masonry o: the 
medieval church when this was demolished in 1815 ; itis now in the Museum of National 
Antiquities at Edinburgh". The surviving section came from the top of the shaft with 
the base of the lower arm still visible. It measures 1 ft. 10 in. high, -apering from 
то in. wide at the broken base to 84 in. at the top of the shaft. On the frcnt is a draped 


2D. © G.N.H.A.S. III, xxvin, 158. 
13 Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 85. 
14 Lloyd, History of Wales, x, 205 sqq. 


15 Symeon of Durham, ‘Historia Regum’, s.a. 854 (Rolls Series, Opera, и, гот); cf. W. С. 
Collingwood, Early Northumbrian Crosses of the Pre-Norman Age, 40. 


16 e.g., nos. 3-9, in Archaeologia, LXXXIX, 36. 
17 Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments: Dumfriesshire, no. 273, fig. 78. 
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figure of Christ, holding a book. He stands within a niche with a gabled top supported 
by columns with moulded capitals and bases. In the triangular fields above the gable 
are heads personifying the sun and тооп! Half figures, also holding books and haloed, 
are shown in similar niches on the two edges of the shaft. Figures in niches with same 
moulded capitals occur on a number of 9th century Northumbrian crosses including 
those at Otley and Dewsbury!?. The main figure is in the same tradition as the sculpture 
of the great cross. I should place this shaft in the early 9th century. 

The medieval parish church at Hoddom was partly uncovered when digging a grave 
over 40 years аро?°. ‘The incomplete plan shows a nave with a narrower chancel and two 
enigmatic walls, possibly part of a sacristry, on the north. Recent examination has 
shown that the nave is older than the chancel?! The regular coursed masonry of reused 
Roman stones from Birrens and the large, roughly dressed quoins resemble Northum- 
brian work like the church at Escomb ; the building may well belong to the period of the 
early monastery at Hoddom. 


Tue VIKING AGE 


York and the surrounding lands were seized by the Danes in the 3rd quarter of the 
gth century, but northern Northumbria enjoyed a respite. When the Vikings came to 
Dumfriesshire they were Norsemen from Ireland, largely Irish by race and, in part at 
least, Christian. Hoddom, like Whithorn, may well have weathered the storm and 
continued to serve as a religious centre and burial ground for the new rulers. 

After the Golden Age of the 7th and early 8th centuries Saxon monasticism began a 
rapid decline. Bede (ob. 735) already points to many abuses in the Northumbrian 
` church and 150 years later, in the time of King Alfred (871-99), the monastic life was по 
longer followed in Saxon England. From an early period many of the smaller houses, 
. the monasteriola, had been private property, owned and maintained by laymen. Such 
communities as survived became collegiate rather than monastic in character, often with 
lay patronage and control?*. It may safely be assumed that Hoddom followed the normal 
course and that the establishment at the time of the Viking conquest was a community of 
priests with close relations with the neighbouring secular lords. A ‘ monastery ' of this 
type would in practice differ little from many of the Celtic houses to which the new 
. rulers were accustomed, and it is unlikely that the conquest would have far-reaching 
effects. 

A number of fragments belong to this period. A broken crosshead, now in the 
Museum at Dumfries, has a central pelleted boss; surrounded by a well-designed inter- 
lace, on one side and a plain boss on the other. The broken ends of the bar joining the 
two arms show that it had a wheel head?» The well executed design and the good 


18 The heavenly orbs were represented above the crucifixion at Ruthwell (Baldwin Brown, 
Arts in Early England, v, 141); they also occur on other Saxon crosses, such as Alnmouth. But 
the personification of the two luminaries only becomes common in Carolingian art, which is prob- 
ably the source of this representation (cf. Ant. Journ., XVII, 26-7). А more rudimentary personifica- 
tion appears on the Aycliffe shaft (Collingwood, op. cit., fig. 97). 

19 Collingwood, op. cit., figs. 52 and 91. 

20 Plan in Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments : Dumfriesshire, no. 271, fig. 68. 

21 р. & G.N.H.A.S. ІП, xxvi, 97-101. 

22 D. Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, 21-5 and 29-36; for the use of collegiate in 
this sense, cf. ibid, 140 and 165 (for Durham). | 

23 Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments : Dumfriesshire, no. 274, fig. 79 A. 
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proportions indicate an early roth century date. It probably stood at the head of the 
grave of some chieftain. Other fragments may be ascribed to the later roth and тиб 
centuries. Individual monuments of this character became more common in Viking 
times. Locally there is the series of small headstones at Whithorn, while at Cambrrige 
and Peterborough similar headstones have been found zn situ at the head of the graves?*. 
At Hoddom, in addition to the fragmentary cross already described and a numbe- of 
other broken pieces, there is a complete headstone of the late roth or 11th century?5. 


THE ROMANESQUE CHURCH . 


Viking rule in Dumfriesshire continued through the rıth century, when this crea 
formed part of one of the nine Scottish earldoms held by Throfinn the Migkty of Orkney 
(ob. 1064). Early in the 12th century the Scottish crown reasserted itself. One of the 
measures taken by David, during his brother’s lifetime, was to enquire into the rights of 
the church of Glasgow. The inquisition numbers Hoddom among the churches belcng- 
ing to the See, and it so appears in the confirmations issued to the Bishops by Pope 
Alexander III (1170) and his successors?*. But it is clear that they d-d nct егјоу 


und sputed possession. ‘The Bruces, as lords of Annandale, and their tenants at Hodcom -: 
claimed the right of patronage. Іп a charter datable between 1164 and 1174 Rober: de > ' 
Bruce conceded his right in the churches of Hoddom and Castlemilk to Bisaop : 


Engelram?'. In 1202 a document was drawn up by the Papal Legate stating -hat 
Udvard de Hoddom ‘ has appeared before us іп the church of St. Mary Magdalen2 at 
Lochmaben and surrendered to the Bishop by means of a book the whole righ- of 
patronage which he claimed in the church of Hoddom*®’. 

Surrender of rights by means of a book inevitably brings to mind the illuminated 
Gospels of the Celtic church, which were at times used for the transcription of recorcs??. 
Suca books, which tradition generally connected with the founder, often pzssed into the 
charge of lay custodians and it is tempting to regard Uduard of Hoddom, as heir to seme 
Celtic family, passing over to the church of Glasgow the symbol in virtue of whick he 
and his predecessors in title had exercised rights over the monastery. With this 
surrender. Hoddom became a parish church subject to the Bishops of Glasgow in the 
normal medieval manner. 

The records do not illustrate the nature of the church at Hoddom during the 12th 
century. It is a justifiable conjecture that it survived as a collegiate body like the 
scoLofthes of Kirkcudbright, whose conduct so scandalized St. Ailred when he visited 
their church in 1164?9. This conjecture is borne out by the fragments of Romanesque 
grave slabs, more than 12 of which have been found on the site. Gravestones of this Lind 
usually mark the burial of a priest. They occur in a number of Scottish churches, but 
not in such numbers. At Hoddom they serve to confirm the suggestion that some sort 
of ecclesiastical community survived in this period. Their frequency is in striking 
contrast to the scarcity of later gravestones, of which only one, dating from the early : 4th 
century, has been found. 


24 Cambridge Ant. Soc. Trans., XXII, 15. 

25 Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments : Dumfriesshire, no. 274, fig. 79 В. 
26 Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, 1, 5, 23, 43, 50 and 55. 

27 Тыа, 1, 64. 

28 Ibid, т, 83. 

29 The Book of Deer is an example. 

30 Reginald of Durham, 179 (Surtees Society). 
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THE GREAT CROSS ` 


Centre and one arm of the head, together with parts of the shaft of a high cross. A 
reconstructed drawing of the head was published by W. G. Collingwood (Northumbrian 
Crosses of the Pre-Norman Age, fig. 51, here reproduced as Fic. І). The fragments have 
been split longitudinally (see pl. 48) so that both faces could be displayed when walled 
into the summerhouse. The head was ornamented on both faces with plain edges. The 
shaft was ornamented on all four faces. ‘The arms had a double curve with flat slightly 
expanded ends. 








та 
Е 


Fic. X 


On one face (PLATE ТА) the centre of the head is filled with a seated figure of Christ 
in majesty surrounded by a flat circular band, which is broken at the top by the haloed 
head and at the base by the legs and feet. The pose is frontal, the modelling flat with the 
folds of the drapery marked by shallow parallel lines. The face is smashed. In the 
left hand is a book, in the right an object not clearly identifiable, but probably an orb. 
The end of the sinister arm (PLATE 1B) is occupied by the bust of an angel holding a 
sceptre with a lily head. Between the angel and the centre is a smaller panel of two 
winged quadrupeds with long necks and backward turned heads. 

On the other face (PLATE 24) the centre of the head is filled with a bust of Christ 
within a pearled border, broken only at the top by the nimbed head. Тһе relief is even 
flatter with a more schematic treatment of the drapery. The left hand holds an open 
book, in which the forefinger of the right hand indicates a text. In the panel at the end of 
the arm (PLATE 2B) are two half figures, nimbed and bearing emblems. The outer figure 
with the keys represents St. Peter, the other, holding a book is not identifiable. "The 
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panel between this and the centre of the head has two animals with the heacs turned back 
and set against a vegetal scroll. | 

One section of the shaft belonging to this cross is also recorded. ‘There weze panels 
wita figure subjects on the two faces and running vine-scrolls on the edges. On one face. 
(PLATE 3A) the base of the upper panel shows the legs of two standing figures from the 
knees down ; that on the dexter side is draped, the legs of the other-are bare. Separated 
from the first by a plain flat band, where one would expect an inscription, is the top of a 
second panel; this has the haloed heads of two standing figures. Тһе sinister figure 
wita a long pointed beard is probably intended for St. Paul, a type evolved at a very early 
date. On the other face (PLATE 4a) the upper panel again shows two standing figures, 
bota with bare legs enmeshed in a vine scroll. The arrangement suggests the Temptation 
of Adam and Eve, a subject found on a number of Irish crosses. The lower panel again 
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Fig, 2. HEADSTONE OF VIKING PERIOD 
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cortains the haloed heads of two standing figures. The vine scroll on tne edges 
(PLATE 4B) belongs to an early type; it is plastically modelled with bunches of grapes, 
long tapering leaves and six petalled flowers. 

The flattish relief, the hieratic pose of the central figures and the stiff modelling of 
the drapery all suggest a comparison with the sculptures of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle 
crosses, The form of the head and the arrangement of the shaft with panels on the two 
faces and continuous scrolls on the edges occurs at Ruthwell, and also on later crosses, 
such as Otley and Ilkley. Angels holding lily-headed sceptres are also found on the 
crass at Otley (c. 800), but the style is less stiff. The animals in the inner panels have 
been compared with beasts on the friezes at Bredon and Fletton, which belong to the 
Mercian school of the 8th century. The vine scrolls, though lacking some of the finer 
detail of the earliest examples, have little in common with the later designs o: the oth 
certury, such as Easby. We must therefore place the great cross at Hoddom in the 8th 
certury, probably near the middle of that century. A rough hewn socket still lies outside 
the kirkyard. It is cut out of a huge boulder and may well have been prepared to take 
this cross. 

THE SMALLER Cross | 

Part of the head and shaft of a smaller high cross, decorated on one ace only. Іп 

the centre of the head is the Agnus Dei (PLATE 1B, right) set in a pearled border. The 
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Lamb stands stiffly erect with the fleece roughly indicated by scalloped lines. The 
cross had short arms with a double curved outline, the whole framed with heavy mouldings. 
The arms are occupied by eight petalled flowers set in a plain field. The top of the 
shaft has a continuous vine scroll, loosely designed with six petalled flowers and drooping 
feathery leaves (PLATE 3B). The top of one shoot ends іп an animal’s head (FIG. І). 
The scroll may be compared with the Otley cross. The stiff, lumpy figure of the 
Lamb is also a late feature. ‘The date should be с. 800 or early gth century. · | 
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Fre. 3. ROMANESQUE GRAVE SLAB 


HEADSTONE (FIG. 2) 

Small headstone with plain base and wheel cross rising from the sloping top. The 
centre has a prominent boss. The head and arms are wedge-shaped, their surfaces 
ornamented with shallow grooves forming chevrons. The slight segments forming the 
wheel are plain. | 


ROMANESQUE GRAVE-COVER (FIG. 3) 

Flat grave cover, 1 ft. 8 in. wide and originally between 5 ft. and 6 ft. long, base 
missing. The surface is carved with a cross іп low relief set in a broad flat margin, the 
whole formed by sinking the background to a depth of rather over din. The arms, but 
not the head, are indented into this margin. Тһе shape of the cross follows early models, 
but the form of the memorial, designed to lie flat in a paved floor, is not pre- Romanesque. 
On other stones of this type found at Hoddom the cross has a stepped base, a feature not 
earlier than the 12th century. 
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а. LARGE CROSS 





b. Left: LARGE CROSS, SINISTER ARM. Right: SMALLER CROSS 
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PLATE Ш 





a. SHAFT OF LARGE CROSS 
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б. SHAFT OF SMALLER CROSS (top to right) 
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Books Received 


The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review 


Tur ARCHAEOLOGY OF WORLD RELIGIONS, by Jack FARGEAN: the background of 
Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, 
Islam and Sikhism. Princeton University Press (English price, 63s, Oxford 
University Press, Ann Court, Warwick Square, London, Е.С. 4. рр. XL + боо 
with 260 photographs and 9 maps. [This is а companion volume to the author's 
Light from the Ancient Past, dealing with Judaism and Christianity. In a school or 
college library and to accompany any of the general courses of lectures on com- 
parative religions which are now popular this work should have a wide appeal. The 
material aspect of each religion is well maintained and the numerous photographs 
are well selected. The author is on the staff of the Pacific School of Religions at 
Berkeley, California. J.L.M.]. 


LIVERPOOL LIBRARIES, Museums, AND ART COMMITTEE BULLETIN. Vol. 1-2, July-Oct, 
1952. [Contains a note on William Roscoe, poet and philanthropist : and a report 
on recent excavations of the site of Paphos in Cyprus, by the Liverpool Public 
Museum and the University of Saint Andrews; and a biography of Rev. H. H. 
Higgins to whose learning and public spirit the growth of the Liverpool Public 
Museums was mainly due. J.L.M.]. 


A Hoarp oF SILVER COINS FROM CARYSTUS, 1952, by Davip M. ROBINSON (Numismatic 
Notes and Memoirs, 124. Ат. Numismatic Society, New York, pp. 1-62, with 
six plates). [This find of coins was buried in the middle of the 4th century B.C., 
and near Carystus, then a prosperous trading city of Euboea. Mos: of the coins 
are of Carystus itself, the remainder of Athens and neighbouring cities, without 
much difference of style, and illustrated in the plates. The hoard is in the Collection 
of Dr Robinson in Baltimore. J.L.M.]. 


THE TWELVE OLYMPIANS, 1952, by CHARLES SELTMAN. (Pan Books, Limited, Lordon, 
рр. 196, plates г-хит). [This useful guide presents the principal Greek deities and 
their Roman equivalents, with a few paragraphs about the Olympian beliefs in 
general and an epilogue about Olympus with an impressive photograph of the 
mountain from which it is supposed to take its name. There might be more about 
the growth of the classical theology and the relation of the Olympians with the 
adjacent cults and principal foreign worships which become involved. Тһе plates 
might be more uniform in source and technique: we hardly see the divine 
concourse as a whole. J.L.M.]. 


A Book or GREEK COINS, by CHARLES SELTMAN (King Penguin Books, 63, 1952, p». 32 
with 135 photographic illustrations, and a map of distributions). [The author, a 
Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, has written at large on all aspects of the study 
of Greek coins, and collected them widely. The introduction gives just what is 
needed to enable a beginner or an amateur to make use of these and similar collections 
of coin-types and the numerous larger handbooks and histories. To display the 
lovely engraving of the best coins, superb examples are photographed on double 
scale. J.L.M.]. 
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A Stupy or WRITING, by I. J. GELL (the Foundations of Grammatology, Chicago, 1952, 
рр. XVI, 296 with 95 illustrations and end-paper chart). [A well-constructed sum- 
mary by an expert in the scripts of the Near East with special knowledge of Hittite. 
The end-paper shows clearly the principal lines of diffusion of the art of writing and 
there are numerous tabular alphabets and other scripts. Cretan (Minoan) is grouped 
with Proto-elamite and Proto-indic, because undeciphered. Ch. x is an interesting 
speculation on the future of writing. J.L.M.]. 


EXCAVATIONS AT DURA-EUROPOS, 134 pages, 24 plates, тт text figures. Yale University 
Press (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1952. Price 325 6d. [This is the pre- 
liminary report on the ninth season's work, 193 5-36, and deals with the buildings, 
objects and inscriptions in the Palace of the Dux Ripae and the Dolicheneum]. 


HISTORY or SALONITAN CHRISTIANITY, by EJNAR DYGGVE, 164 pages, 200 illustrations. 
Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Oslo. (London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co.) 1951. Price 16s. [An account, in English, of the import- 
ant Christian site and monuments at Salona, the ancient capital of Illyria, near the 
modern Split in Jugo-Slavia. It should be welcomed by all students of the history 
of the Early Church, and the price is modest. Ғ.А). 


La VILLA ROMANA DE LA DEHESA DE LA Cocosa, by ТовЕ DE C. SERRA RAFOLS, 173 pages, 
37 plates. Badajoz, 1952. [A record, in Spanish, of the excavation of a Roman 
site near Badajoz. "The buildings included houses, baths, fed by an aqueduct, and a 
probable Christian church]. 


Отр-Вегсте, by М. E. MARIEN, 528 pages, 398 illustrations. De Sikkel, Antwerp, 1952. 
Price 320 Belgian francs (280 in paper covers). (А comprehensive account of the 
history and archaeology of the Low Countries from the earliest cultivators to the 
coming of the Romans. It is written in Dutch. We hope to review it later.]. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF IRAQ, by HENRY FIELD, 174 pages, 76 collotype plates. Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology, 1952. Part п, No. 2, Kurdistan; Part п, 
No. 3, Conclusions. 


CAVE ARTISTS OF SOUTH AFRICA, by А. J. Н. GOODWIN and Eric ROSENTHAL. Balkema, 
Cape Town, 1953. Price 12564. [Contains 48 hitherto unpublished reproductions 
of Bushman rock paintings with 30 pages of introduction and description. Е.А.]. 


THE SWORD FROM THE Rock, by С. В. Levy, 236 pages. Faber & Faber, 1953. Price 
30s. [The sub-title of this book is ‘An Investigation into the Origins of Epic 
Literature and the Development of the Hero’, and the author finds these origins 
in the early myths and rituals of Mesopotamia and Egypt. E.A. 


ANGLO-SAXON JEWELLERY, by RONALD Jessup, 148 pages, 4 coloured and 40 half-tone 
plates, 11 text figures. Faber & Faber, 1950. Price 42s. [A useful conspectus 
of the subject for the general reader with excellent plates and full descriptions of 
the most important pieces. Ғ.А). 


А SHORT DICTIONARY or FURNITURE, by JOHN GLOAG, 566 pages, 630 illustrations. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952. Price 42s. [Ап illustrated descriptive record 
of furniture made in England from Norman times to the present day, with a glossary 
of technical terms. ‘The hitherto inexpert reader can browse among its pages with 
pleasure and interest. F.A]. 


ENGLISH LocaL History HANDLIST, 74 pages. The Historical Association, 59A, 
Kennington Park Road, London, s.z.11. Revised and enlarged edition, 1952. 
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Price 2s 6d, by post 2s 8d. [This bibliography and list of sources is intended 
primarily for the academically untrained worker, but it should be of value to any 
student engaged in historical research. F.A.]. 


A HANDBOOK or Locat History : Dorset, by Вовевт DOUCH, 139 pages. University of 
Bristol Department of Adult Education, 1952. Price 35. [Designed to mee: the 
same need as the pamphlet mentioned above, but of more detailed local application. 
F.A.]. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE CHINESE BRONZES IN THE ALFRED Е. PILLSBURY COLLECTION, by 
BERNHARD KARLGREN, 228 pages, 114 large plates. Minnesota University Press 
(London, Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1952. Price £10. [А de-luxe publication for the 
connoisseur. F.A.]. 


CHINESE ARCHAIC JADES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, by болме JENYNS, 38 pages, 40 plates. 
British Museum, 1951. Price 16s. 


ROMAN SILVER Coins Vol. т, Part т, The Republic: Vol. 1, Part 2, Julius Caesar to 
Augustus. Seaby's Numismatic Publications, 65 Great Portland Street, London, 
w.r. Price, in paper covers, Part 1, 10s 6d; Part 2, 7s.; both parts bound together 
in cloth, 215. [A fully illustrated catalogue for collectors, giving current market 
prices]. 

А GUIDE то Sr. ALBANS CATHEDRAL, 28 pages, 12 plates, plan and section. Н.М. 
Stationery Office. Price 2s 6d. 


More BATTLEFIELDS OF ENGLAND, by Lr. COLONEL ALFRED Н. BURNE, D.S.O. London, 
Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1952, XVI and 214 pages, 18 maps and 8 panoramas. Price 
21s net. [Continues, as the title indicates, the author's earlier work, The Battlefields 
of England, with a study of eighteen more battles. The use of the historical materials 
is generally adequate, but the strength of the book, as one would expect, is in the 
author’s professional knowledge and in his eye for country—qualities normally want- 
ing in the professed historian’s accounts of these battles. Н.В.]. 


WORDS FROM Нісн SWINDON, by J. B. Jones. [Swindon] privately, 1952, 98 pages. 
Price not stated. [Twenty-five essays, scientific, literary, antiquarian, reminiscent ; 
personal in treatment and interesting for their revelation of an interesting personality. 


H.R]. 


GUIDE TO ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN SCOTLAND, by V. GORDON CHILDE and W. DOUGLAS 
Simpson. Edinburgh, H.M.S.O., 1952. Price 6s, post free 6s 3d. [Volume vi in 
the series of Regional Guides to Ancient Monuments in the care of the Ministry of 
Works]. The first comprehensive guide. Admirably illustrated. Besides the 
usual classified information, a notable survey for the prehistoric periods and the dark 
ages by Childe; a much shorter section on the Middle Ages by Simpson. Н.В. 

CERNE ABBAS : THE STORY OF A DORSET VILLAGE, by Mary D. Jones. London, George 
Allen & Unwin, 1952, 143 pages, 8 illustrations and map. Price ros 6d net. [Amateur 
work, but very pleasant reading and the illustrations are excellent. H.R.]. 


Notes and News 


A PREHISTORIC WALL OF SUN-DRIED BRICK 


About 15 km. down the Danube from Sigmaringen a prehistoric Hill-fort rises on 
the northern high bank, roughly 60 m. above the river level: the Heuneburg near the 
Talhof. Ramparts, not distinctly discernible on all sides, form a trapeziform enclosure 
of roughly 3 ha, surrounded by steep slopes on three sides, and protected on the fourth 
by two deep ditches, which separate the fort from the adjoining ground. A kind of 
outwork lies towards the Danube, encompassed by the elongations of the ditches. Less 
than 400 m. from the Heuneburg lie four great barrows, known by their rich gold finds 
as the Fiirstengraber von Hundersingen. They form the princely necropolis pertaining 
to a prince’s residence. 

Since 1950 excavations have been going on in the Heuneburg. A first report has been 
published (K. Bittel-A. Rieth, Die Heuneburg an der oberen Donau, ein friihkeltischer 
Fürstensitz. Stuttgart 1951). So far the main interest of examinations has been centred 
on the fortifications. The remains of at least five walls, one on top of the other, are 
hidden beneath the rampart, four of them Later Hallstatt period, the latest belonging to 
the Earlier La Téne period. The remaining traces show that these walls were built 
according to the technique customary in contemporary Central Europe: rows of upright 
wooden posts, connected by lengthwise and crosswise timbering, forming a kind of case- 
or frame-work, and filled in with earth and stone. Only one of the walls, the second 
oldest, differs from anything known so far within the Hallstatt region. 

This wall (period 4) has a breadth of 3 m. and consists of a rubble-base, varying in 
height (0.6-1 m.), and a construction of sun-dried bricks, which even now rises 
occasionally to 1.7 m. in the centre of the wall, and may have originally attained 2-3 m. 
in height. In two places—in the northwestern and south wall— projecting bastions 
have been ascertained, one enclosing a space of 5 by 7.5 m., the other of massive structure, 
attaining a depth of 7 m. (PLATE V) shows an outside view of this latter bastion, and of the 
structure of the brick wall. At this point the stone base measures о.б т.’ in height, 
built in three layers of great blocks of limestone, the material originating from quarries 
not far away, and showing traces of deliberate stone-cutting. The joints are filled in 
with small stones, clayey sand having been used for binding (‘ mortar’). Horizontal 
and vertical sections show the brick-work. The brick revetment, erected vertically 
on the stone base, has collapsed and been cleared away. The large flat tiles of varying 
colours and averaging 0.4 by 0.4 m., form а chess-board pattern. The vertical section 
shows the bricks in layers of oblong stripes, each about о.06-о.08 m. in thickness, and 
arranged carefully, so as to avoid the joints meeting. ‘The binding—forming narrow 
dark lines—is similar to that of the stone base. Traces of a conflagration with a layer 
of stone fragments on top, seen slanting to the right-hand side in the picture, belong to a 
later lay-out, and form the debris of destruction in period 3. "The large post-hole with 
traces of a post in the background, is younger still (period 2). 

Examinations of the soil and of fragments of bricks hardened in the fire of destruction 
show distinctly, how the brick material was formed by a mixture of clay, sand, and chopped 
straw. The surface of the bricks is smooth on one side and roughened by chopped straw 
on the other, which fact allows conclusions to be drawn about the manufacture of the 
bricks. It seems that specially prepared wooden frames were used, like those still in use 
in Anatolia. 
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NOTES.AND NEWS 


Ir prehistoric Central Europe walls of sun-dried bricks are quite unknown. There 
are lat2 examples in Dacian forts in Roumania, while in Mediterranean lands and the 
Near East they have а long history. Іп Greek fortifications they also have a prominent 
part up to the latest times. Vitruius, in De Architectura lib. п; з and 8 ff. describes the 
manufacture of sun-dried bricks (Jater), and the advantages of their use, he even mentions: 
the customary measurements (1t, 3). Those of the Greek (Tetradoron) corresponc on 
the onz side with the Greek brick walls preserved i.e. in Aypollonia (Albamia) or in Gela 
(Sicily), on the other side with the measurements observed on the Heuneburg. It may 
not be so far fetched to interpret this style of building, so peculiar in Central Europe, 
as the outcome of Mediterranean influence, particularly as Attic black-figured shards 
among the finds of the Heuneburg show palpable evidence of such a connection, most 
probably by way of the route via Massilia up the Rhône and Saône. W. D=uHN. 


Nore. Bricks of this type are found in Macedonia during the Late Mycenaean period 
aad also (it is thought) in a Hallstatt-La Téne a fort in the Middle Danube region. 
I- is also possible that a route by Massilia may have been the source of the 
technique which would have travelled north with the Bronze technique, but at 
present one conjecture is as good as another. Тһе discovery here recorded -s of 
vary great interest and should lead to other identifications. 
An account by Prof. Dehn of the excavations at Heuneburg is >rinted ir the 
current number of Germania, Jahrgang 30, 1952, Heft 3-4, 325-9. Ed. 


A MEDIEVAL DRAWING OF A PLOUGH 


Although much has been written about the history of the plough in England (and 
still more about the team which drew it), comparatively little is known about the types of 
plough in use in this country in the Middle Ages, and in most cases the agricukural 
historian passes rapidly from the well-known (but misleading) representation cf an 
* Ang.o-Saxon ’ plough in Cotton Ms. Tiberius B. v to the more satisfacto-y illustrations 
provided by the 17th century improvers. It is true that ploughs are nct infrequently 
depic-ed in the illuminated manuscripts of the 14th and 15th centuries, but usual у on 
toc small a scale, and with too little attention to detail, to provide a satisfactory basis 
for trpological study. The student of English agriculture may therefore be grateful 
to the unknown person who in the latter part of the 13th century not only made 
the careful drawing of a plough (FIG. г), but took the trouble to name its component 
parts in Latin. The drawing in question occurs on folio 53 of the czrtulary of the 
Ciste-cian nunnery of Coton in Lincolnshire, now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
(Ms. Top. Lincs. d.r). The first до folios of the cartulary were written in the early 
13th century, but the remainder are occupied by documents transcribed at later dates. 
Those on folio 53 consist of an undated letter from the Master of Coton to the 
Archdeacon of Lincoln and a transcript of the Quo Warranto proceedings relating -o the 
possessions and liberties of the nunnery. ‘These took place in 1281.1 On folio 52 there 
are documents dated 1282, 1279 and 1271 (in that order). It is clear on palaeographical 
groumds that the drawing of the plough is contemporary with the documents with which 
it is associated, and that the documents themselves were copied into the cartulary no: long 
after the dates which they bear. It is therefore safe to assume that what the reader has 
before him is a drawing of a plough made in Lincolnshire in the reign o2 Edward 1. 


1 Placita de Quo Warranto (Record Commission 1818), p. 415. 
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At first sight the sketch appears to be remarkably clear and precise, and the ` 
implement depicted is immediately recognisable as a rectangular framed, one-way plough, 
complete with its yoke. But a careful examination suggests that the drawing may have 
been the work of one who was more familiar with the names of plough-parts than with 
ploughs themselves. Mr F. G. Payne, of the Welsh Folk Museum, who has been so 
kind as to give me the benefit of his expert knowledge, points out that the plough-tail is 
shown as if it were mitred to the share-beam instead of being mortised ; that, despite 
the annotation due aures, only one is in fact depicted ; and that there are difficulties in the 
representation of the basta, or draught-pole, which is made to look almost indistinguish- 
able from the two ox-bows on either side of it. In the case of a wheeled plough, it was 
not unusual for the draught-pole to be joined to the plough-beam by a withy-bond or 
other linkage, and to the yoke by similar means: but in the case of a wheel-less plough 
such as the one depicted, the normal arrangement was to attach the draught-chain directly 
to the yoke by. means of a U-shaped link in the middle of the yoke. Thus (in Mr Payne's 
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words) ‘if the proportions of the Coton plough are right and the details correctly drawn, 
you have a much shortened withy ox-team (or draught-chain) attached to a draught pole 
of about half the usual length, the pole being pegged through the yoke like the bows. 
Alternatively you have a full-length withy-team or chain, not drawn to scale, and a greatly 
exaggerated draught link in the middle of the yoke’. Mr Payne suggests that the drawing 
may have been the work of ' an accountant endeavouring to locate the positions of the 
various plough-parts occurring in his accounts', and so combining features derived from 
more than one type of plough. However this may be, the draughtsman's vocabulary was 
evidently greater than his technical] knowledge of ploughs, and his drawing must 
accordingly be regarded as the work of an amateur. 

The annotations also present their problems, no. 7 being illegible and no. 12 being 
apparently meaningless in this context. Many of them, however, occur in the well- 
known description of a plough in Alexander Neckam’s treatise De Utensilibus?, and most 
of them can be elucidated with the aid of medieval vocabularies?, manorial account- 
rolls, and Fitzherbert's Book of Husbandry (1534)*. Basically, the vocabulary used is 


? Printed by T. Wright in the work cited below (note 3). 


3 cf. 'T. Wright, 4 Volume of Vocabularies illustrating the conditions and manners of our fore- 


fathers (1857). 


4 Т have been privileged to make use of the late Mr J. S. Drew's valuable notes on the nomen- 
clature of the medieval plough, at present deposited in the Public Record Office. 
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classical in origin, but medieval ploughs differed in several respects from their ancient 
prototypes, and the famous passage in the Georgics in which Virgil describes the Roman 
‘crooked’ plough cannot easily be interpreted in terms of a 13th-century framed plough 
such as the one illustrated in the Coton cartulary. Consequently there is some incon- 
sistency on the part of medieval writers in the use of classical words such zs stica, baris 
and temo, and the nomenclature of the Coton plough should not necessarily be regarded 
as of universal application, even for its own period. 
Reading from left to right, the annotations are as follows (FIG. 1) :— 


I ша ~ =- -  -— - theland-handle. 
2. burns —  - - - - the plough-tail. 
3. ana ~ - - - - the furrow-handle or ‘ pleugh style", 


attached to the plough-tail by туо 
* rough-staves ’. 


4. temo ~ - - - - the plough-beam. 
5. due aures - —  -  - the ear’, 
6. dentale- - - - - theshare-beam or ° plough-head °’. 
7. ие 1067 - - - the sheath. 
8. vomer ~ - = - - the plough-share. 
9. malholmus - - - - the mallet or ‘ plough-beted '5. 
Io. culter ~ | —- - = — the coulter. 
II. pes — = - = the plough-foot?. 
12. concitandum in итрапит (?)) - [the draught-chain]. 
13. Баз1а!%— —  —  -  - the draught-pole. 
т. iugum ~ - - - - the yoke. 
15. vinculum - = =  - the ox-bow or “Болде 71, 
16. саи шт - = —  — a pin or peg. 


Н. M. CorviN. 


‚ А REMNANT OF THE PRIMEVAL FOREST 


Of the primeval forest or natural unmodified woodland of early times in this 
country very little remains. Patches have been described as existing on Dartmoor, in 
Westmorland and one or two other places. There is one very interesting piece, по: so 


5 cf. А. S. Е. Gow, “Тһе Ancient Plough ’, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXXIV (1914). 

$ Due aures refers to the two ears of the southern plough: but only one is desicted here, as 
was usual in English one-way ploughs. It was changed from one side of the implement to the other 
at the end of each furrow. 

7 No word of this kind occurs in the vocabularies: the obvious translation 5f ‘ sheath’ is 
vagina, which is occasionally found in medieval manorial accounts. 

8 The mallus ог“ bytylle ’ is mentioned in connection with the plough in in one of the vocabularies 
printed by Wright (op. cit., p. 180), and it can clearly be seen in several medieval drawings of 
ploughs (e.g. the Louterell Psalter and Cambridge Economic History, 1(1941), pl. У). It was used to 
tighten the various wedges by means of which the plough was set. 

? * In а wheel-less plough an adjustable piece of wood or iron attached to th» front of the 
beam, regulating the depth of the ploughing’ (N.E.D.). Fitzherbert says ‘ the p.ough-fote is a 
lyttel pece of wodde, with a croked end set before in a morteys in the ploghe beame, set fast with 
wedges, to dryve upp and downe, and it is a staye to order of what depeness the рісрһе shall go’. 

10 More correctly basto. 


11 Vincula is glossed as 'bonde(s)' in the metrical vocabulary published by Wright 
(Vocabularies, p. 180). 
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commonly known remaining intact on the Coity Wallia Common at Blackmill, in the 
entrance to the hilly section of the Ogmore Valley in Mid-Glamorgan. This was first 
observed and described by Mr Н. J. Randall, LL.B., F.S.A., of Bridgend, who was able to 
take Professor A. G. Tansley, of Oxford, to see it. Professor Tansley, from the botanical 
angle, confirmed Mr Randall’s conclusions, which were mainly based upon his general 
observations coupled with a knowledge of the historical background of the woodland. 

Taking the history first: this woodland at Allt y Rhiw is 124 acres in extent and is 
included in the 2600 acres which constitute the Common of Coity Wallia—in the 
* Welshry ' part of the manor of Coity as distinct from the ' Englishry ', with its villages 
in which the customs and laws of the Norman manor, based mainly upon a corn-growing 
economy, prevailed in the Middle Ages. The ' Welshry', or upland part, with its 
scattered homesteads, continued to be pastoral and to be governed, subject to the 
Norman overlordship, by the tribal Welsh laws customary to a cattle and sheep economy. 

But this woodland at Allt y Rhiw was not just odd copses on common land where the 
commoners would have had the usual 'wood-bute', or the right to take wood off the 
Common 1f they could find it. It is a separate area of woodland ' subject to common 
rights ’, which is not the same kind of thing, and such an occurrence is very rare. This 
fact has preserved the woodland—or at least saved it from being cleared or treated by 
replanting in an organised manner. It has continued through the years to have the 
same kind of tree associations as was found in the primeval forests of this country, but 
the haphazard manner in which the commoners have hacked the trees and, especially 
on the exposed southern portion of the woodland, the influence of the prevailing west 
wind, have stunted the development and mis-shaped the trees, so that the woodland is 
gnarled and unevenly grown. | 

Two other factors of historical and also geological import have helped to preserve 
these trees from being cleared and suffering complete degradation, as was the case in so 
many of the Glamorganshire mining valleys. The first is that at Blackmill the richest 
coal measures, due to faulting, are very deep, and they are for that reason not worked 
from this spot, so that the ancient pastoral and arboreal pattern of the landscape here has 
been maintained to this day. The second factor is that no iron-working was done at or 
near Blackmill during the times that charcoal and not coke was used in the smelting of ore, 
such as happened in many of the other Glamorganshire valleys to which the ‘ rough-shod ' 
ironmasters came much earlier. At Merthyr, for example, the iron founders, in the 
early days of the rgth century, worked part of their time in the woodlands cutting down 
trees (oak for the most part) for the charcoal burners, and part of their time at the 
smelting furnaces. This caused an almost complete denudation of the forests that at 
one time spread thickly through the Glamorganshire and West Monmouthshire Valleys, 
when it was said that a squirrel could traverse them without once touching the ground. 

The botanical facts confirmed Mr Randall’s conclusions. The oaks were of the 
older Quercus Sessiliflora or durmast oak, typical of our early forests in the lime-starved 
soils of the western and northern uplands and valleys of Britain. They range from a 
height of about 15 feet in the more exposed southern part of the wood to about 25 or 30 
feet in the northern. The sessile oak, when in undisturbed and sheltered situations, will 
grow straight and fairly tall, and was much in favour either in natural woodland or in 
plantations for the purpose of supplying good timber, as well as for its prolific supply of 
acorns for the hogs feeding below. A marked and peculiar feature of the sessile oak is 
that the acorns grow in bunches close to the twigs and they have no stem—hence the 
name. The Quercus Pedunculata of the eastern parts of Britain have the acorns 
growing ‘pedunculate’ on long stalks. The pedunculate oak will grow in more limey soils 
and to a larger and more massive shape. 
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Professor Tansley agreed that the separate, common woodland at Allt y Rhiw had 
all the appearances one would expect of. a primitive piece of forest unaltered by sub- 
sequent clearing, plantation or conservation. It was, however, self-renewing through 
the growth of the many saplings which sprang from fallen acorns. Allowing for the 
inroads of commoners after wood for fuel, stakes and other purposes, the Allt у Raiw 
remnant is one of the few examples left in this country of its ancient natural or primeval 
forests in which the cycle of germination, healthy growth and decay took its course w-th- 
out much interference by man or beast. It is, as Mr Randall has described it, “а living 
historical monument ’. Е, EVENS. 


THE SWEDISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO INDIA 


A Swedish archaeological expedition has this year been excavatirg from the 
beginning 5f January to the end of April in a mound called Rung Mahal. This place is 
one of about a hundred, with pinkish potsherds called ‘thar’ or ‘ theri’ situated in the 
desert-area in the north of Bikaner (Rajasthan) where the now dried up river Sarvati cnce 
made the Lving easy. 

The Indian Department of Archaeology has during the last three years been making 
a survey, еа by the present Director General, Mr A. Ghosh, of those monuments, 
distinguishing three different periods, one corresponding to Harappa time, one called 
the ргеу-маге period, belonging to the later part of the first millennium в.с. and the 
third flourishing in the rst centuries А.р. From potsherds found on the surface of the 
mound this last industry was already before our excavations called the Rung Mahal 
culture. 

The systematic excavations of this year have shown that this name was very well 
chosen as representative for a large group of mounds. Тһе finds of pottery are extremely 
rich, and although the material has so far not been worked through it саг be said that 
it will give a very good survey of the ceramics from this part of the country during 
Kushan ard Gupta time. The painted pottery—black on a bright red grcund—mcstly 
belongs to late Kushan and early Gupta time. It is of a very high quality and will add 
to the knowledge of forms and ornamentation of that period. The big convex vessels 
are mostly decorated with graceful flower-ornaments. Some few are ornamented with 
animal figures; a ‘centipede’ with dragon-wings provides an explanation of hitherto 
puzzling cetails on separate potsherds. Worth mentioning also are some clay censers, 
the handle of one being ornamented with a nandi, and an offering bowl with the heads of 
two male zods on one side of the brim which is embraced by their arms. 

If pottery composes the considerably greatest part of the finds there are, however, 
also to be mentioned a few terracotta human and animal figures. Interest ng but so far 
not interpreted is a fragment of a clay tablet with an inscription supposed to be in Сара 
script. 

A hundred bronze-coins, still not all cleaned, seem to belong mostly to Kuskan time. 
Many of them are imitations of Kushan coins and also punch-marked coins. 

Rung Mahal is about 200 by 200 metres. "The highest level is 9 met-es above the 
surrounding desert. We excavated two different trenches, one in the eastern эагі--20 
X 10 metrzs—-where we started at the top of the mound and followed the layers down, 
and one in the western part starting in a ‘ valley’ in the middle of the mound and zon- 
tinuing both to higher and lower levels. In the eastern part we distinzuished eight 
different building levels. With one exception the houses were built of sur-dried bricks. 
The best preserved house-floor, found on a low level is 7 Бу 1.75.metres in extent and 
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contained two rooms, the smallest only 1.75 by 1.75 metres. In this room we found a 
number of coins. The thickness of the excavated layers in this part of the mound was 
about 5 metres. 

In the above mentioned trench in the western. part of the mound we found a con- 
glomerate of house-floors and walls, mostly one room added to another. The walls are 
often rather carelessly built of sun-dried brick and mud, though one piece of wall has its 
external side covered with burnt brick. Interesting are two whitewashed walls decorated 
with a frame in red paint. 

As far as can be judged from this year’s excavations the main habitation belongs to 
the Kushan and Gupta time. In trial-pits we established that in the two trenches no 
older habitation had preceded. On the surface, however, were also found tombs of 
Mogul times and sporadic finds, e.g. bronze coins of the same date. HANNA RYDH. 


P. D. R. WILLIAMS-HUNT ; AN OBITUARY 


The tragic accident which led to the death of Peter Williams-Hunt in Malaya was 
announced early in June (see obituary notices in The Times of June 16). By readers of 
ANTIQUITY his articles in recent years (listed below) will be well remembered. The news 
came as a great shock to his friends and was a serious loss to Archaeology and Ethnology. 
Even now, so very few scholars combine the study of both subjects, and fewer still are 
able to put their philosophy into practice by direct fieldwork. Williams-Hunt, although 
he was only 35, had a firm and original grasp of the theory and the practice of both, and 
fully understood that they were the past and present aspects of a single story that coheres. 
In S.E. Asia he had, of course, a wonderful field of opportunity for this approach, and 
he seized it with a tireless energy, cheerfulness, courage (and even bravado), which often 
. forcibly reminded one of the spirit of the Elizabethan period. Не believed in direct 
action (often single-handed in the jungle) to get things done—an attitude not always 
appreciated by bureaucrats. 

At his death he was Acting Director of Museums, and also Adviser on Aborigines, 
for the Federation of Malaya. He had crowded many important discoveries into a few 
years and, apart from the absolute value of his finds, his career is distinguished for two 
further and significant reasons. The first is that he was self-trained in observation, 
without specialised training at a University, and yet the precision with which he recorded 
his finds and also documented his specimens sent back to the British Museum and the 
Pit Rivers Museum could hardly have been bettered by the most experienced or 
elaborately-trained man. It was a brilliant vindication of the amateur turned professional, 
and re-affirms that what matters in science (or humanism) is the spirit in which it is done. 
The other point is that he knew nothing of the Far East until he was posted there in 
I945, but his pre-war background of archaeological field-work in Britain (even though 
only on a local scale) provided the right kind of experience in observation that he could 
build on, and use to deal successfully with problems of far greater weight on the other 
side of the world as soon as the opportunity offered. He had married Wa Draman, a 
daughter of a chief in Perak, and (though receiving only a modicum of encouragement) 
he planned to spend his life out there in that ' high tradition of adventure which is still 
our greatest pride '—that spirit of discovery characterised by Sir Mortimer Wheeler in 
his article on ‘ Adventure and Sir Flinders Petrie’ in the June issue of ANTIQUITY. 
One thing is certain: had Williams-Hunt lived the archaeology and ethnology of S.E. 
Asia would have hummed with activity as never before. 
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Foz the last ro years we had been close friends, since the years we had spent as 
ellows officers іп the same Army intelligence unit in М. Africa and Italy ; апа we had 
zept in zlose touch ever since. His regular long letters from Malaya brought me news of 
1 host cf activities and plans for research and discovery. In a letter of Auzust 1952, he 
wrote: ' Last year I brought in over 100,000 pieces of Neolithic pottery including com- 
2lete vessels, hundreds of stone tools of various dates, and we had the important find of 
1th-sth century B.C. Greek pottery in association with a Neolithic burial’. But he acded 
-hat, nevertheless, ‘ some go per cent of my time is taken up with red tape and unesseatial 
administration’! He moved so fast апа worked so tirelessly that much of his matzrial 
nust “ЕП be unpublished and I am glad that I kept all his letters. In the last I received 
`3 weeks before his death) he asked for help in building up a reference collection of 
2ottery sherds from all over the world for teaching and comparative purposes in the 
Nationzl Museum at Kuala Lumpur, and, what is more, he would have cone so! Не 
zeported that he was hard at work on a great expansion of the Museums Department, 
-ong cverdue Antiquities Ordinances, new Museums, school loan collections, popular 
2amphkts and many other things which had long awaited action. 

His interests were extraordinarily wide. With me he was collaborating in the study 
of archaeology and ethnology of traded goods, especially beads and ancient Chinese 
export ceramics. To Dr Smeath and Dr Polunin he gave valuable helo in selecting 
-ribal groups suitable for special blood-grouping studies, to the Singapore Botanical 
Sardens he sent rare orchids, and zoological specimens to the Raffles Museum. Не 
sould pilot two types of light aircraft, took the best ground photographs of t-ibal 
Seoples that I have ever seen, and had a good deal of skill (learnt durinz the waz) in 
2arachtte-jumping ! Behind all this, lay that greatest merit of scholarship, impartizlity. 
That is why he was a successful pioneer both in the air photography of modern t-ibal 
-ayouts and cultivation systems as well as ancient city sites in S.E. Asia. His heart was in. 
Doth. Не kept alive his scientific spirit of enquiry through dangerous years. It was 
-haract?ristic that he chose to accompany a jungle patrol on Christmas Day, when things 
were at their worst a few years back, to gather some new data. He was truly fond о: the 
aborigines, who took him as a friend. His burial was according to Senoi-3emoi rites in 
his wifz's village in the jungle. ‘With bread, a parang, blowpipe, and hatchet "were 
placed 1 tweed suit, a dress shirt and black tie, toilet articles and cigarettes, and a copy of 
ihe Netional Geographic Magazine’. A ritual hut was built over the grave, zs in 
European Bronze Аре cultures. І knew Williams-Hunt intimately, апа fesl certain that 
these last attentions would have greatly pleased him. Тһе tragedy of fact surpessed 
even tke tales of Joseph Conrad. 

A few words must be added about Williams-Hunt’s archaeologica. publicazions 
since the War (those on anthropology will be found summarised іп my obituary notice 
in Мек). Не and I published a joint article (of which the text was, іп fact, minə) in 
ANTIQUITY, December 1946, entitled ' Siticulosa Apulia’, in which the discoveries of 
many kinds of air photograph sites, first found on our flights together in S E. Italy, were 
announced. On arrival in the Far East, he immediately applied the lessons of British 
air-archaeology to that vast area, and gifis from him have much enriched the University 
Df Oxford’s collection of air photographs, in my charge, and are in constant use for 
lecturirg and teaching. То the volume of the Journal of the Siam Society published in 
1949, he contributed ‘An Introduction to the Study of Archaeology from the Air’, 
explaining its potentialities for Siamese sites. In ANTIQUITY, 1948, рр. 103-:, he 
published ' Archaeology and the Topographical Interpretation of Air Photographs ', 
outlining very original and useful experiments in locating Stone Age sites in Australia. 
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THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By the late C. W. PnEv-TÉ- 
ORTON, in two volumes, Cambridge University Press, 1952, 1202 pp., 265 illustrations, 
26 maps, 27 genealogical tables. 55s net the set. 


The Cambridge Medieval History is in many ways the greatest of the Cambridge 
Histories. It is, and will remain, the great summary and reference book of the medieval 
scholarship of its time, the earlier 20th century. What was intended, but what it did 
not achieve—a clear continuous narrative for the general reader—is now provided. In 
twelve hundred pages, less than forty chapters, is the essence of nearly twelve hundred 
years. Those who knew C. W. Previté-Orton will expect in the Shorter Cambr:dge 
Medieval History an immense range of exact, carefully disciplined and self-effacing 
scholarship. There is also a mastery for which not even the Introductions and Epilogue 
by him to the Cambridge Medieval History proper had prepared us. 

The volumes are an impressive demonstration in this age of specialisation and 
cooperative histories of what can be done by the single mind, and a reminder that waen 
it can so be done it is best so done. They are more than a distillation of the larger work. 
After a life of study, Previté-Orton achieved in his own mind, and has here given us, a 
synthesis such as is nowadays rarely attempted. I ignore the pseudo-philosophical 
histories, which shed the restraints of chronology and manage impressive conclusions by 
subsuming the facts under a master-idea. A feature is the success with which Eastern 
and Western European history have been integrated. Not East and West in altermate 
chapters (as in an earlier work of his) or Byzantine history in a separate volume even (as 
in the Cambridge Medieval History proper) but a real chronological fusion and, con- 
sequently, something more like the Middle Ages’ own view of the old, sophisticated 
civilisation, the colossus, that survived at Constantinople. Another feature is the айеп- 
tion paid to intellectual and religious as well as political history. Тһе whcle constitutes 
a most skilfully woven narrative, lucidly and tersely written. 

The teacher or student, looking for guidance on matters which аге s-ill in debate, 
will find it or the authors' own views on them only by implication. "The strictly narrative 
method precludes discussion, and there are no footnotes. The only danger is that the 
general reader, for whom the work is intended, may put it down without perhaps realising 
how many of our conclusions about medieval history are still tentative, how many 
questions there are still which can be asked but not answered : in short, how much there 
is still to be done in medieval history. 

The same method would have prevented an attempt to include withcut discussion 
the still quite precarious generalisations of medieval economic historians, sven if it had 
been (which it was not) part of the commission of Previté-Orton to synthesise the 
Cambridge Medieval History and the Cambridge Economic History. Suca a synthesis 
would, however, have given a better reflection of the interest which the mid-2oth century 
takes in the past. It is fair to say that the Shorter Cambridge Medieval adheres in the 
main to the themes of the Cambridge Medieval proper and to that extent it too belcngs 
to the early 2011 century. But interest and knowledge are not the same thing, and while 
the mid-20th century general reader will do well to ask questions with zhe economic 
historian and follow him on the periphery of our understanding, for a large view ard a 
finished and readable statement of the great, central body of mid-2oth century knowledge 
. he cannot do better than follow Mr Previté-Orton. 
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The work appears posthumously. It must have called for immense care to get it 
into print so accurately. Judgment too has been shown in the additions made to equip. 
it as a reference book—lists of popes, kings and emperors and events as well as maps and 
genealogical tables. ‘The maps are clear but not otherwise noteworthy. The illustra- 
tions are a luxury rather than an essential part of the book, but they are so numerous 
and uncommon that they are a treasury in themselves. Their reproduction is not always 
equal to the knowledge and skill that have gone to their selection. H. RoTHWELL. 


THE AMATEUR HISTORIAN. Vol. 1, No. 1. Aug.—Sept. 1952. London. С. E. 
Fisher & Co., 20-21 Tooks Court, Е.С. 4. 15 6d net. |95 od per annum, 10s outside 
U. Kingdom]. | 
À new bi-monthly for the growing number of those who desire to be more than the 
‘general reader’ in history and do something themselves. Their needs, whether they 
are groups or individuals, are for stimulus, guidance, contacts, news and reviews. An 
example in this first issue of guidance as to profitable lines of enquiry is ' Cavaliers, 
Roundheads—or Neither’ by Christopher Hill; of helpful technical guidance, ‘ Hints 
on Interpreting the Public Records (1) The Feet of Fines,’ by R. S. Latham. It is 
much to be desired that the editor should give his name as well as his address. 
| H. RoTHWELL. 


THE NEAR EAST AND THE FOUNDATIONS FOR CIVILIZATION. By 
ROBERT J. BRAIDWOOD. Condon Lectures. Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, Eugene, Oregon, 1952. 1.00 dollar. 


The Condon Lectureship was established by the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education ‘ to interpret the results of significant scientific research to the nonspecialist ’. 
The publication ‘in appropriately adapted form’, with 28 figures, maps, charts and a 
coloured plate, of Professor Braidwood’s course must be regarded as fulfilling the purpose 
of the Lectureship in the best and fullest sense. 

The author begins with an excellent philosophical discussion of the terms and 
concepts used by archaeologists. ‘This amounts to a revised and somewhat condensed 
version of the thesis presented in 1946 in the University of Chicago Course on Anthro- 
pology : Human Origins, which has already been reviewed in ANTIQUITY. He takes as 
marks of civilization the following elements: Fully efficient food production; cities, 
urbanization ; formal political state; formal laws—a new sense of moral order; formal 
projects and works; classes and hierarchies; writing; monumentality in art. 

Food production, ie., fárming, was the necessary prelude to civilization and is 
separated from food-gathering by a ‘ revolution’. But Braidwood rejects the idea of an 
‘urban revolution’ separating civilization, as known in the ancient world, from the 
earlier village economy. "Тһе first revolution after the Neolithic was the Industrial 
Revolution, c. A.D. 1770. Of course Braidwood has no space in these lectures to present 
the justification for his view, which I suppose depends upon the relative smallness of the 
non-agricultural urban populations of antiquity. 

In any case, the present lectures are dealing primarily with the first revolution. 
This, he believes, is most likelv to have occurred on the ‘hilly flanks’ of the Fertile 
Crescent and the argument is documented by the most recent and up-to-date account of 
the author's own excavations at Palegawra, Karim Shahir and Jarmo. Full use 1s here 
made of the results of Dr Helbaek's studies of the cereal remains and impressions at the 
last-named site, which seem to represent types intermediate between the wild and the 
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earliest known cultivated species. Only later did farming begin to spread on to -he 
alluvial lands of the Fertile Crescent proper; and, apart from the Hassunen stage, -he 
author summarizes the Mesopotamian sequence down to the beginning of the proto- 
literate phase in a more condensed form. 

The early Mersin, Jericho and Fayum-Merimde assemblages had previously been 
summarized, but are all considered as later than Jarmo, while the Natufian is dismissed 
as still pre-food-producing. (Of the latter it would be more correct to say that the fünt 
sickle blades were ‘used for the reaping of some probably wild grain’ than ' used 
probably for the reaping of some wild grain ’.) 

It is a mark of the rapidity with which archaeology is progressing that Dr Kenyan’s 
excavations this season at Jericho seem likely to make out-of-date this account, which 
was at the end of 1952 the most up-to-date view of the beginnings of the earliest food- 
producing cultures in the Near East. But even in 1952, in the general description of 
early village assemblies, it was hardly correct to state that ‘ No traces of temples or special 
ized structures, or of market places, have yet been noted ’, for this survey was. intendec to 
include Jericho. Since, however, it will be some time before the results of Dr Kenycn’s 
work are embodied in similarly comprehensive publications, this modestly priced pam- 
phlet is the best extant account of the earliest stages of farming life. ‘Thoug? it itself лаз 
put out-of-date part of the edition of New Light on the Most Ancient East, published 
about a year ago, it is cheap enough to be used to replace the chapters rendezed obsolete. 

V. Gorton CHILDE. 


ATTI DEL 1°. CONGRESSO INTERNAZIONALE DI PREISTORIA E PRO- 
TOISTORIA MEDITERRANEA, 1950. Florence, 1953, pp. 560. 


The subjects of the papers delivered in 1950 and now printed in full, many with 
illustrations, range in time from the quaternary to the Roman periods and deal not only 
with various aspects of cultures that have arisen in the Mediterranean basin but also with 
their influences north of the Alps—e.g., Harden on ‘Italic and Etruscan Finds in 
Britain? and Werner on ‘ Mykenae-Siebenbtirgen-Skandinavien ' (both illustrated with 
figures and maps). ‘The papers are too numerous to allow even a full list af titles to be 
given, but the following selection will give an idea of the volume’s scope wothiut pretead- 
ing to recapitulate its contents. 

Papers on the Old Stone Age: M. Avnimelech on ‘ Oscillations of tae ShoreHne 
in Palestine’ and, Бу Lacorre and Vallois, * L'Homme d'Ain Métercherr ’ (a typ.cal 
Capsian industry associated with skeletal remains less primitive than tae ‘type of 
Mechta ', which latter may be associated rather with the Ibero-Maurusiaa industry); 
papers on the Ancient East : Frankfort, ‘ The African Foundations of Ancient Egyptian 
Civilization °, Chéhab, ' Tombes de chefs d’époque énéolithique : à Byblos' (two excep- 
tionally rich graves of five- year-old children) ; von Bissing, ' Rapporti commerciale 
della colonia greca in Egitto, Naukratis' ; on the Aegean: Stella, ‘ La cronologia della 
guerra di Troia’? and A. M. Mansel, * Das Grabmal von Mudanya (Bithynien) ’. | 

Naturally many papers deal with Italian prehistory. We select rather arbitrarily : 
Bovio Marconi, “ Ceramica dipinta preistorica della Sicilia occidentale: rapporti com Ја 
ceramica balcanica’; Sestieri, ‘Га necropoli preistorica di Paestum’;  Rittatore, 
‘Scoperta . . . nella Maremma 'Tosco-Laziale' (pit-cave tombs of the Rinaldone 
culture, cave habitations and burials of the Apennine culture in a region where it had not 
previously been known, and an urnfield cf Villanovan type); Fogolari on < rare bronze 
figure holding a vase of Apennine type—with ansa cilindro-retta ; and Stoltenberg, 
‘Рег Vertragstein von Perugia’. 
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From Mediterranean France we have Pannoux and Arnal, ‘ Un groupe de gisements 
de la civilisation des Pasteurs des Plateaux’ (descriptions of open stations with stone 
implements, including a celt in its antler mount and pottery with incised, channelled and 
relief designs—those in FIG. 4 look like Rinyo-Clacton ware, but seem wrongly labelled ; 
of a sepulchral cleft flanked by built antennes (horns) forming a shallow facade, a‘ dolmen ° 
and a ' temple ', followed by a discussion of the culture-sequence); Louis and Lapierre, 
“Les monuments megalithiques du Serre de “ Vieio-Morto " ' ; Benoit, ‘la statuaire 
d'Entremont'; from the Iberian Peninsula, San Valero Aparisi, ' Cerámica neolítica 
valenciana: su cronologia y relaciones euroafricanas' ; Cuadrado Diaz, ‘El mas 
reciente hallazgo de epigrafia ibérica’ (long inscription on a lead disc from an Iberian 
cremation cemetery of the 4th century B.C.); and finally, beyond the Straits, a long 
article on ‘El determinismo geográfico en la habitación del aborigen de las Islas 
Canarias'. General problems of prehistoric chronology are discussed in important 
papers by Hawkes, Kossack and Pace. V. С. CHILDE. 


KELTSKI OPPIDUM ZIDOVAR. By BRANKO B. GAVELA. 62 pp., Serbian text in 
Roman characters, 6 pp. French résumé, and 58 plates. Univerzitet и Beogradu, 1952. 
This book describes small soundings in a hill-fort in the Serbian Banat (between 

Vršac and the Danube), that was girt with а dry-stone wall of ‘blocs de micasciste, peut- 

étre [my italics] avec les ligatures en poutres, comme l'est un murus gallicus alternis 

trabibus ac saxis'. No sections are shown, but two ‘couches’ are distinguished, one 
perfectly good La Тепе 111 the other ' ''hraco-Illyrian ’ and characterized Бу‘ Pannonian ' 
pottery of the Vattina type. But ‘ les trouvailles sporadiques de ces vases pannoniens '— 
which are generally attributed to the Middle Bronze Age— permettent la conclusion que 
cette céramique dure jusqu'à l'époque de La Téne’! It is not at all clear, however, 

that the Vattina vases were actually found in association with the La Téne wares, e.g., 

on house floors, nor that the method of excavation was such as to allow the recognition of 

such association. ‘The revolutionary conclusion might, however, be justified by the vase 
of good ' Pannonian ° shape shown on Pl. 45 if this be really wheel-made as I infer from 

р. 29. | V. G. CHILDE. 


CULTURAL STRATIGRAPHY IN THE VIRU VALLEY, NORTHERN PERU. 
The Formative and Florescent Epochs, by WILLIAM DUNCAN STRONG and CLIFFORD 
Evans, JR. pp. XX-- 373, 81 figs., 18 tables, XXIX plates. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1952 (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P.). (Columbia Studies in 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. тч). 555. 

The Institute of Andean Research decided some years ago to make an intensive 
study of Peruvian man in relation to his environment from the earliest times to the present, 
and selected the Virú Valley in the North coast as a convenient unit for the purpose. A 
number of institutions co-operated in the project, and Columbia University's part, which 
is described in this volume, was the stratigraphical study of the early part of the archaeo- 
logical succession. As a by-product, a number of graves were also excavated, among 
them a spectacular burial of a warrior-priest of Mochica age. ‘The work was done in 
1946 and full publication has, unavoidably, been long delayed, but the main results have 
been available for a number of years and now it is useful to have the data on which they 
are based. 

One of the most important discoveries of the Columbia party was that of the pre- 
ceramic horticultural horizon at the Huaca Negra, of which a better representative was 
subsequently excavated by Junius Bird at the Huaca Prietain the Chicama Valley. Owing 
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to the эгевепсе of ground water, the Virú site yielded far fewer perishab.es than the 
Chicama one, but the full publication of the latter is still to come. Continuous occupation 
into Coastal Chavin times was demonstrated at this site, and that period was divided iato 
two stages by the appearance of new types of decorated pottery in the uppe- part. 

Next in point of age were excavations which produced typological indications, but 
not conclusive stratigraphical proof, that the local representative of the Salinar Culture 
followed the Coastal Chavin, a position which had previously been inferred from grave 
sequences by Señor Rafael Larco Hoyle. It was proved to underlie the succeeding 
Gallinazo Period, and estimated to have been of short duration. 

A most useful result of the party’s work was the proof that the Gallinazo Culture, 
one of whose features is negative-painted pottery, preceded the well-known Mochica 
Culture, and did not follow it as had previously been believed. It is shown to have been 
of relatively long duration in this valley, where its maximum development seems to have 
been, and its features include some prominent hilltop structures in strategic positions, as 
well as stratified dwelling sites which the authors liken to tells. Excavations at an 
inhabited site called the Huaca de la Cruz, built on a sand dune, first demcnstrated zhe 
succession Salinar-Gallinazo-Mochica, and then, in the last few days of the expedition, :ed 
to the discovery of important burials. The Mochica people, whose civilizaticn developed 
further north in the Chicama and Santa Catalina Valleys, was proved by Prof. Benrett 
of Yale and the Columbia team to have conquered the Virú Valley at an advanced stage 
in its history, when its art already showed signs of decay. Тһе burial of the warrior- 
priest, a truly sensational discovery, belongs to this stage. In a crudely dug shaft, some 
II feet deep, the excavators found the extended body of an adult man in a coffin of cane 
rods lashed together, accompanied by the skeletons of two llamas and a number of grave 
goods. This in itself was a rich find but much better followed. Underneath was found 
а second cane coffin with the remains of an outer casing of coarse cotton twill, on eitaer 
side of which lay the huddled skeleton of a woman apparently strangled. Inside the cofin 
was a rich array of grave goods—16 pottery vessels, feather plumes, a copper face mask end 
one of copper and turquoise for the mouth, headdresses, slat boxes, gourd bowls, texti es, 
and, most important, three long wooden staves. One of these was a war clu shod with a 
sharp copper point, with a pear-shaped head elaborately carved with fighting scenes ; the 
second bore an owl on the top; the third was a ceremonial digging stick with a copper 
blade aad on its head was carved a tusked god with an elaborate headdress lixe one in the 
grave, 3olding in his turn a carved digging stick and accompanied by a small boy on his 
right-hand side. Among this rich array, on the dexter side of the coffin, lay the skeleton 
of a little boy with heavy features and a deformed skull, and underlying all this was a cane 
partiticn, beneath which was the body of a very old man! The whole assemblage was 
arranged to correspond with the effigy of the tusked god on the staff, and doubtless the 
old man represented him in his lifetime. Не was also a warrior, as his club shows, 
while Lis owl-staff denotes some function which we can only guess at. The god with 
his digzing stick was certainly agricultural, and the function of the boy was to plant the 
seed, possibly symbolised by pieces of turquoise in his hand. The staves were ancient 
when Luried, as is proved by some crude repairs, and Prof. Strong suggests, with reason, 
that th.s elaborate burial, showing signs of haste, marked the end of an epoch, perhaps 
of a drnasty, perhaps of Mochica domination in the valley. At any rate, the upper 
Mochica levels show signs of the influence of the highland culture formerly associzted 
with Tiahuanaco and now with Huari, which shortly afterwards displaced it altogether. 

With the end of the Mochic aculture ended also the task of the Columbia expedit on, 
but the authors add two chapters which sum up the work and try to relate i: to Peruvian 
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archaeology as a whole. These contain a good deal of thoughtful speculation, which is 
most useful in suggesting where future work may best be carried out, and Dr Strong is 
already in the field, testing his conclusions in the Nazca region in the south coast. There 
is a long appendix giving descriptions of pottery types, followed by two shorter ones on 
plant remains and textiles. 

The report as a whole is clearly written. Much of it is for specialists in the Peruvian 
field, but each chapter ends with a summary for the reader with a more general interest. 
There are gaps in the technical studies, but this is due to the retention of much of the 
material in Peru, and was outside the authors’ control. The method of reproduction of 
the photographs gives slightly woolly results, and those which appeared in Prof. Strong’s 
popular account of the warrior-priest’s tomb in the National Geographic Magazine in 
1947 were considerably clearer. G. H. S. BUSHNELL. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY IN THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI ALLUVIAL 
VALLEY, 1940-47. Ву PHILIP PHILLIPS, JAMES А. Forp and JAMES B. GRIFFIN. 
Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, vol. 25. Cambridge, Mass., 1951; pp. 472, 17 tables, 73 text figures, 
39 collotype figures. 8.50 dollars. 

With full awareness of dealing in superlatives, the reviewer believes this to be one of 
the very best archaeological studies ever produced in the United States. The eastern 
part of North America for a long time lagged behind the southwest, the Arctic, Middle 
America, and Peru in the development of a systematic archaeology ; but since 1930 it 
has come along rapidly. The present volume, with its unexciting title, is a climax to 
this development of scientific prehistory in eastern North America and the Mississippi 
Valley. Тһе authors are an outstanding trio, all with long experience in this particular 
field. For the specialist in North American archaeology the work is indispensable. 
Even for the non-specialist it is to be highly recommended. There is no other recent 
publication which would offer to the European reader a better review and case study of 
archaeological methodology in the North American area. 

The report is well and interestingly written. The three authors were often in 
` disagreement, and this is fully admitted and explained in the text. Rather than making 
for confusion and lessening of interest this technique of presentation has the effect of 
heightening the sense of problem throughout, of sharpening the lines between the 
clearly demonstrable and the speculative. 

The central problem of the survey was to search for the origins or mainsprings of a 
cultural tradition known as the * Mississippian '. Mississippian culture dominated most 
of the valley of the same name and a large portion of the southeastern quarter of the 
continent at the time of the De Soto entrada in A.D. 1540-42. It was an agricultural 
civilization with its socio-political foci in ceremonial centres and large towns. The 
construction of flat-topped, rectangular earth mounds as substructures for temples, the 
arrangement of these mounds around plazas, and a number of ceramic and other 
artifactual traits all suggest Mexican stimuli as an important force in the formation of 
Mississippian culture. Nevertheless, the distinctive style of Mississippian civilization 
was recognized as indigenous. Archaeologists are unable to trace its diffusion northward 
from any specific complex or period in Mexico. Its area of intensity seems not to be in 
the southernmost Mississippi Valley of Louisiana but in the region between the mouths 
of the Arkansas and Ohio Rivers. 

The Phillips-Ford-Griffin team emerged with some but not all of the answers. The 
earliest archaeological periods in the Mississippi Alluvial Valley are characterized by 
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burial mounds and affiliate with the Adena and Hopewell cultures of the Ohio Valley. 
These were found to be followed by a period known as Baytown which provides a 
number of continuities out of the earlier burial mound cultures but which also offers 
transitional features into Mississippian. For example, the temple type mounds of 
Middle American genre appear for the first time in the latter part of the Baytown period 
where they are associated with the old local ceramic traditions. Pottery forms, more 
typicaly Mississippian, occur somewhat later. In sum, the authors have outlined a 
chronology for their alluvial valley region which suggests both cultural ccntinuity and 
innovazions. In some instances they look to Mexico or to the southwestern United 
States for the prototypes of these new ideas; others they cannot explain except as results 
of that mysterious ‘ x factor’, cultural origination or invention im situ. 

The monograph deals ably and critically with the uses and limitations of such 
methodological devices as ceramic seriation and ‘ metrical’ stratigraphy. The correlation 
of archaeological dating with the amazing Mississippi River flood Plain topography is 
fully Ciscussed and the always knotty problems of archaeological site identifications 
based upon the fragmentary chronicles of the De Soto expedition narrators are taken 
apart with great care. There is a fine summary section which recapitulates not only the 
subject matter but the spirit of the book in its clarity of factual presentation, closely 
reasoned analyses of disputed issues, synthesis, and the vital touch of imagination without 
which archaeology is best left in the ground. GORDON В. WiLLEY. 


HOPEWELLIAN COMMUNITIES IN ILLINOIS. Ed. by Тнсвме DEUEL. 

Ilinois State Museum, Springfield, Ill. 1952, pp. 271, 94 plates. 3.50 dollars. 

By way of explanation to the non-specialist, Hopewell or Hopewellian is the name 
given to a pre-Columbian culture in the eastern United States which enjoyec a florescence 
somewhere between 500 В.С. and A.D. т (if radiocarbon dates are accepted). И appears 
as a climax to an older, less specialized tradition, the Woodland, and represents the 
socio-economic and artistic maxima of, eastern North American native development to 
that time. Its origins are obscure and debatable. Although Middle American affinities 
are less pronounced than in the later Mississippian cultures, the presenc2 of maize in 
Hopewellian establishes at least one important link to the south. Human figurines of 
pottery, resist dye painting, and obsidian blades point in the same direction. Hopewellian 
ceram:c history, on the other hand, is intimately involved with the cord-marked, fabric- 
marked, and dentate-stamped wares which have their earliest Americar. appearances 
north of the Ohio Valley and, probably, are of Northern Asiatic inspiration. 

‘The present volume consists of six essays: four on site excavations, one on pottery 
analysis and chronology, and a final reconstructive summary of the ° Hopewellian 
community '. The pottery article by J. B. Griffin emphasizes the distinction between 
‘ Hopewell’ and ‘ Hopewellian'. The latter term has a generic and traditional con- 
notation and refers to archaeological cultures with Woodland and Hopewell-related 
pottery types associated with mound-tomb burial. The more specifiz designation 
Hopewell is reserved for the classic Ohio manifestations and for the finest style of the 
zoned rocker-stamped pottery. Griffin demonstrates this classic Hopewell ware to be an 
horizon marker limited to the middle Hopewellian period in Illinois. 

Classic Hopewell ware spreads far beyond Ohio and Illinois. In Louisiana and 
Florida it is found with mound-tomb burial but with ceramic associations that are non- 
Woodland. Pottery decorated with the zoned rocker-stamped technique also occurs in 
Middle America and Peru during the first millennium B.c. (radiocarbon dates). Thus, 
although a northern origin out of a Woodland pottery tradition seems the scmewhat more 
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likely hypothesis, the history of Hopewell zoned rocker-stamped pottery is by no means 
firmly pinned down. In the same way, mound-tomb burial in the eastern United States 
has possible prototypes in both Asia and Middle America. 

The short field reports in the volume are all competent presentations, and Deuel’s 
summary is а worthy attempt at © prehistoric sociology’. Тһе reviewer would question 
the term ‘ community ’ inasmuch as the settlement composition of Hopewellian is as yet 
unknown. Most of the Hopewell or Hopewellian sites excavated have been mortuary 
or ceremonial centres. Some village sites have been explored, but there is no information 
on the number and size of village units which converged to build and support a ceremonial 
centre, if such а scattered-nucleated arrangement was, indeed, the Hopewellian 
community. GORDON К. WiLLEY. 


ELFENBEINARBEITEN DER SPATANTIKE UND DES FRÜHEN MITTEL- 
ALTERS. By WOLFGANG Fritz VorsacH. — Rómisch-Germanisches Zentral- 
museum, Mainz: Katalog 7. Second Edition. pp. x14 with 68 plates, 114 x 8. 
Mainz, 1952. DM 42. | 


The first edition of this catalogue was dated 1916. Much has been published on the 
subject since that date and the present volume, incorporating new discoveries that have 
been made in the interval, is very welcome. The catalogue ‘not only includes all 
examples now in Germany, France, Belgium and Switzerland, but gives the list of 
other ivories as fully as is possible in the present circumstances’. The period covered 
extends from the 4th to the 7th century, with a section covering those Carolingian 
works, which illustrate the survival of classical art. Nearly all the 260 pieces listed are 
illustrated, several excellent photographs appearing on most of the plates. In the 
catalogue each entry has a title, giving the subject and present location of the ivory, 
together with the date ascribed to it by the author. The history, present condition and 
dimensions follow. The descriptions are clear and concise, indicating when necessary 
stylistic and iconographical comparisons. In cases where the place of origin and date 
are in dispute the author not only gives his own conclusions, but cites the more important 
opinions put forward by other scholars. Each entry is followed by a short bibliography. 

The catalogue is preceded by a short—all too short—introduction, in which 
Professor Volbach outlines his interpretation of the development of the various schools 
of ivory carving. His judgments are cautious and convincing and we could have wished 
that this introduction and the short prefaces explaining the functions of the several types 
of ivories—diptychs, pyxides, plaques, etc.—had been worked out in greater detail. 

Ivory carving is one of the most important of the arts in the early Middle Ages. 
The objects are small, valuable and easily transportable. Moreover, unlike the other 
precious substance, gold, ivory does not easily lend itself to reuse. It is known that small 
objects from the Eastern Empire penetrated widely into Western Europe and it is from 
these that we may hope to identity the trends of stylistic development in a centre like 
Alexandria, from which examples of the major arts are lacking. Following other scholars, 
Volbach attributes the pulpit reliefs at Aachen to this city. His further comment has a 
wide importance. ' While Alexandria in its early works is wholly under the influence 
of the Hellenistic art of the Empire, the Coptic works of the Egyptian hinterland are ina 
different style’. This is typical of the careful analysis and distinctions which characterize 
the whole treatment. Two other judgments may be quoted. Rejecting a Roman 
origin on stylistic grounds, the author attributes the Pola casket to a local Istrian school. 
The several artists who contributed to the Ravenna chair are shown to have been under 
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different influences from the east, but of the whole he suggests that it was ‘ possibly 
worked in Ravenna itself °. 

All students of early Christian art and archaeology will be grateful to have this 
excellent catalogue with its rich series of illustrations within the compass of a modest and, 
for its excellence, very cheap volume. The clear text and plates аге in the best traditions 
of German publishing. C. A. RALESH RADFORD. 


FESTSCHRIFT DES ROMISCH-GERMANISCHEN ZENTRALMUSEUMS IN 
MAINZ, 1952. 112 х8}. 2 vols, pp. ҮШ--76 and 1v 4-108 with 8 and 26 plates. 
Mainz: Verlag des Rómisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseums, 1952. DM 15 and 24. 
The centenary of the Roman-German Museum has been celebrated in difficult 

conditions. The buildings, the Palace of the Electors of Mainz, were largely destroyed 
during the war. They are now being restored and we welcome the notice that 1952 saw the 
beginning of the re-equipment of the galleries, offices and workshops. ‘The present com- 
memorative volume, like its predecessors in 1902 and 1927, contains articles contributed 
by the past and present officers and staff of the Museum. The subjects cover German 
and Central European prehistory, Roman Germany and the early Middle Ages, with one 
of a later period—Nahrgang on methods used for reconstituting the medieval map. 

The longest and most far reaching of the prehistoric articles is that in which von ` 
Merhart discusses various types of bronze vessel belonging to the Late Bronze Age and 
the Hallstatt period of Central Europe. The importance of these bronzes, for prehistoric 
chronology has long been recognized ; :hey were formerly held to be Italian imports. 
The author, expanding and making more precise earlier work in this field, shows that 
in addition to others discussed elsewhere the following classes were of Central European 
origin, a few examples being imported into Italy:—bronze basins w.th cruciform 
escutcheons, cups of the Stillfried-Hostomice type, jugs, buckets of tne Kurd and 
Hajdu-Bószórmény types, situlae with rilled shoulders and others. He also examines 
the embossed ornament found on some of these vessels. The article, well illustrated 
with distribution maps and drawings, should be read in conjunction with those by Childe 
and Hawkes, in Proc. Prehistoric Society, vol. xiv, where the distribution map of 
JenSovice (Kirkendrup) and Fuchsstadt cups forms a parallel to those under review. 
Sprockhoff's discussion of the typological method and its application when evolution is 
modified by external influences is of less direct interest to English readers. It is illus- 
trated by reference to North. German material, particularly the Iron Age _astorf culture 
of the region round Hanover, but his principles have a far wider application. Behrens in 
his survey of the beast with the back-turned head also covers a wide field. Не cites 
examples of this motive from the Palaeolithic, but shows that they were barren. Its 
real development in Europe north of the Alps belongs to the La Тепе period and above all 
to the Migration and Merovingian ages. His illustrations provide an excellent con- 
spectus of this art form. The remaining articles are concerned with detailed results. 
Kutsch publishes Acbeulean hand axes from Mosdorf and Bittel La Теле pottery and 
coins from the hill-fort on the Donnersberg. ‘Tiberius’ sword found at Mainz, but now 
in the British Museum, is carefully examined by Lippold, who compares the iconography 
with cameos and concludes that the scene represents Tiberius receiving the gift from 
Augustus. Roman roads, in the Haardt form the subject of the contribution by Sprater. 
Behn lists and evaluates the Roman inscriptions and stone sculptures found in 
Starkenburg. 

The early medieval period is represented by three articles. Volbzch approaches 
the question of early Christian ivories made in Gaul. He lists the pieces known to have 
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been there is antiquity and, eliminating those that can be attributed to other schools on 
stylistic grounds, he isolates a group of rather provincial character. These ivories show 
a flat relief and other features which may be compared with the sculpture of Gaulish 
sarcophagi; these he is prepared to accept as being of native workmanship. The 
churches of pre-Carolingian and Carolingian date found at Hirsau are published by 
Schmidt. The first, dating from before 768, had a narthex, three aisles and a transept 
with projecting apse. It was replaced in 830 by the church of St. Aurelius, also aisled, 
with two western towers, side apses east of the transept and a projecting apsidal choir. 
Excavations under the bombed church on the Hohensyburg are described by Albrecht. 
The earliest building, a simple rectangle, was not dated by finds, but the historical 
evidence points to a Carolingian origin. C. А. RALEGH RADFORD. 


EXCAVATIONS АТ BRAHMAPURI (KOLHAPUR), 1945-46. By H. D. SANKALIA 
; and М. С. DixsHIT, 1X+153 pages, 31 figs. and 37 plates. Deccan College Mono- 


ў graph Series 5, Poona, 1952. Rs. 30 
‚ ба EPIGRAPHY AND SOUTH INDIAN SCRIPTS. By C. SIVARAMAMURTI. 
. VIII --280 pages, 133 figs. and 12 plates. Bulletin of Madras Govt. Museum. Vol. 111, 

4, Madras, 1952. Rs. 14. 8a. 

The first of these is the excavation report of a dig carried out by the Deccan College 
Research Institute under the direction of Dr Sankalia and Dr Dikshit. This report is a 
welcome example of the improved excavation technique obtaining in India today, of 
which Dr Sankalia is one of the leading exponents. A word of criticism as regards the 
description of excavation and stratigraphy; this does not tie in clearly with the sections 
figured, the reason being that the numbers on the latter are seldom referred to in the 
former, a fault often found even in the reports of more experienced excavators. It 
is a pity also that, in such a small area, the soil sections could not also have been tied in so 
that certain well defined layers retained the same number throughout, cultural levels 
being determined independently. ‘There is a very valuable pottery corpus of 105 types, 
and other minor antiquities, particularly bangles and beads, are dealt with comprehen- 
sively. Interesting comparative material is set out conveniently in the last chapter and 
valuable conclusions are reached with regard to the cultural history of Brahmapuri from 
Satavahana times when the site was first occupied to its final occupation by missionaries 
in 1874. 

The second book should be a mine of information for students starting work on the 
study of South Indian Scripts; the trouble taken to produce the pedigree of each 
individual letter should lighten their labour considerably. Examples of all the more 
‘important South Indian epigraphs make them available without the usual prolonged 
search. The dating of the earliest examples is based on epigraphical not archaeological, 
grounds, and it is a matter of considerable importance whether the inscription from 
Amaravati (Pl. vr, a) is to be dated to early 2nd century B.C. or Ist century А.р. It is 
however to the rst-2nd centuries A.D. that the Arikamedu ostraka, with a script similar 
to the earliest examples, are dated by Sir Mortimer Wheeler's excavations. 

D. H. Совром. 


TAVISTOCK ABBEY: a study in the social and economic history of Devon. By 
Н. P. В. FiNBERG. Cambridge University Press, 1951. 255. 
An abbey and a county are joined together in the title and sub-title of this important 
book, which shares with Mr Miller's Ely the honour of reviving the “ Cambridge Studies 
in Medieval Life and Thought’. It is, in fact, with the Life of the abbey rather than 
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vith its Thought that Mr Finberg is concerned, and the extra-mural life rather than the 
life of the cloister ; laborando could be at the head of each page. The rôle 5f the abbey 
which he takes for minute examination is the rôle of landowner, coloniser, rentier and 
entrepreneur; it is a community which owns tin mines, fisheries, pastures and corn- 
l-nds as well as shops, stalls and tenements іп a market borough founded outside the abbey 
precinct by an abbot with an eye on business. 

The importance of this book lies beyond its being a clear, tidy and praczical account 
cf a landlord's behaviour in five and a half busy centuries. This landlord owned Devon 
land, and the economic development of Devon has remained an uncomfortable gap in 
cur knowledge ; where the gap had been filled by guessing some of the guzsses proved 
wrong; Mr Finberg showed in his paper in ANTIQUITY, 1949, that there were open 
f elds in Devon, even if they had largely disappeared by the time that other counties had 
fheir enclosure troubles. From the detailed examination of the estates af a landlord 
“yho wrote things down and counted things up, Mr Finberg has been able zo show how 
Devon was a frontier region, a county of empty spaces to which any young man could 
Lave been counselled to go west, long after the rest of England was thickly settled. He 
shows how its abundant uplands eased the pressure on the lowlands, so that sheep and 
corn were never rivals for the same acre and Devon escaped most of the consequences of 
that rivalry in the Midlands. 

The proportions of the book and the emphasis of interest lean towards the monastery 
=n expansion ; its last century slips by in a few paragraphs, and before we know where we 
zre, the Dissolution is on us. Even in its decease, the Abbey has more than parochial 
significance. The results of centuries of enterprise and colonisation foundec the fortunes 
~f the Russells, Dukes of Bedford, stemming from John Russell whose grant from 
`Чепгу уіп Burke called ‘so enormous as not only to outrage economy but even to 
‘tagger credibility '. Allowing for a little rhetorical exaggeration, the Duxes have had 
2004 cause to bless Tavistock, and many who have never walked by the Tavy will know 
-he precincts of Tavistock Square, the source of seignorial revenues in a later age. 

. M. W. BERESFORD. 


IHE CIVILIZATIONS OF ANCIENT AMERICA. Selected Papers of the 29th 
International Congress of Americanists. Edited by Sou Tax.  Umiversity of 
Chicago Press, 1951, and Cambridge University Press, 1052. 328 pp., numerous 
text figures and half-tone illustrations. Price, 565 6d. 

This volume comprises most of the papers on Middle and South -American 
archaeology that were presented at the 29th International Congress of Americanists, 
held in New York City in September 1949. It is the first of three compilations covering 
the proceedings of the Congress. The remaining volumes deal largely with ethnological 
subjects. 

The Civilizations of Ancient America consists of 37 articles by both European and 
American scholars. "These have been grouped into four sections : Meso-America (18); 
Intermediate (Lower Central America, Colombia, and Ecuador) (4) ; Centre! Andes (то); 
and Comparative (5). Wendell C. Bennett's lucid Introduction surveys these major 
area subdivisions, treats of general and comparative problems, and traces research trends 
of past and present years throughout what he terms ‘ Nuclear America’. Тһе Meso- 
-American papers embrace a wide range of interests. Five deal with subjects relating to 
codices, glyphs, calendar, and early chronicles. "Three focus on art and architecture. 
-At least 5 others are conventional previews of recent field-work, ceramic relationships, 
and relative chronologies. One on pollen analysis has a cultural-geological orientation. 
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Four show a strong interpretative bias—all moving towards a ‘ prehistoric sociology ’. 
Of these, Armillas’ functional-developmental portrayal of society, economy, politics, and 
religion for all of Meso-America is fascinating and controversial. ‘Termer’s Maya 
population study, Longyear’s Copan interpretation, and Shook’s examination of the 
pre-Classic cultures of Guatemala are all more limited in scope, but are, otherwise, 
equally interesting. 

The late Јубп у Caamafo's contribution is outstanding among those on the 
‘Intermediate’ areas. It is one of the very few attempts at sequence cross-matching 
between Peru and Ecuador, and Jijón goes even farther with speculative comments on 
relationships with Colombian and Central American cultures. The problem he has 
set for himself is, at the present time, overwhelmingly difficult; and, in my opinion, 
his chronological arrangements of Ecuador and Peru are highly dubious. His claim 
that the Proto-Panzaleo periods are pre-Chavín appears to be completely unfounded. 

In the Central Andean bracket I would cite Schaedel's work on Peruvian coastal 
ceremonial and population centres as unusually stimulating. Here, as in some of the 
Meso-American papers, there is evidence of a sense of problem over and beyond space- 
time measuring. I differ sharply with Ubbelohde Doering concerning north Peruvian 
chronology. The material which he discusses and illustrates is, I believe, fully consistent 
with a Mochica time horizon. The ' Chavinoid ' elements are retentions of the earlier 
style—a phenomenon as common in Chicama and Virü as Doering shows it to be in 
Jequetepeque. 

In the Comparative essays there are a variety of approaches. Strong argues 
the question of parallelism or diffusion with reference to Meso-America and Peru. 
Thurnwald's interest is in Old and New World parallelisms in political structuresand the 
causative forces behind these. Romero and Lehmann consider historical connections 
between South and Middle America as these may be reflected in certain element and 
stylistic features. Heine-Geldern and Ekholm set out boldly in an attempt to do this 
same sort of thing between Meso-America and southern Asia. Совром В. WILLEY. 


WILD MEN IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Ву RicHARD BERNHEIMER. Harvard 

University Press, 1952. 4.0 dollars. 

Professor Bernheimer has produced a most interesting and erudite study of an 
aspect of medieval thought which finds expression in literature and especially iconography 
from the 12th century at least. Тһе wild man of the woods, sometimes insane, some- 
times a sage, sometimes pretty Pithecanthropoid, was an inevitable invention in a 
Europe almost wholly forest save for moor and mountain, and the assarts of villagers 
around ham, ton and burg. The woods were unknown, the feared territory: the 
mendacious servant of Heriger of Mainz іп the ти century, who said he had visited 
Heaven and Hell, found the latter ‘ surrounded by very thick woods’ and no doubt this 
part of his narrative gained credence. And in woods and savage heaths the embodiments 
of paganism might be found, men and women alike—agrestes feminae quas sylvaticas 
vocant as well as pilosi, both recognised by the compilers of penitentials as enemies to be 
reckoned with. (Incidentally the author, in commenting on the satyr's dance in The 
Winters Tale, does not notice that the Authorized Version translation of et pilosus 
clamabit ad alterum in Isaiah xxiv, 14, gives the clue). . There were not only the old gods 
in the woods however: the deep-rooted Indo-European idea of the retreat of the king 
to the forests for contemplation, well known in ancient India, finds its Celtic embodiment 
in Myrddin ap Morfyn, Lailoken, and Suibhne among the little humped brambles. The 
woodwose is a complex creature and this book unravels some of the twisted skeins. Some 
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times he is Jack-in-the-Green, sometimes a mummer: the author sees connections 
in the men dressed as bears and the turpia ioca cum urso of the ninth century but can this 
be separated from the disguising as a bull-calf on the Kalends of January, the Mari Lwyd, 
the Hooden Horse, the Dorset Ooser and all such embodiments of the man masked as 
an animal ? 

In the chapter dealing with the wild man in his theatrical embodiment tae reviewer's 
essay in ANTIQUITY 1938, 323, appears to have escaped notice, as has Raynaud’s Le 
Mesnie Hellequin in the section devoted to the demon hunt, so that Driesen’s harlequin 
theory has not been so fully worked out as it might. But in general, and especially in 
the German sources, the author’s knowledge is obviously both wide and deep. He 
does not touch on one minor issue that might have been explored: how far does the 
Robin Hood legend embody the more virtuous aspect of the wild man tradition? The 
Lincoln Green, the hunting of the deer, the noble egalitarian more than a little tinged 
with anticlericalism—a credible figure within the mythological framework of the 
“salvage wight ’. 

The book is attractively produced, though many of the illustrations are woefully 
over-reduced, and the footnotes are infuriatingly concealed at the end instead of being 
placed on the appropriate page. It is impossible to avoid the suspicion that this, an 
ambivalence of the text between a learned and a popular style, and an intermittent 
salacity, are part of a policy to make the book have a brisk sale to the general public. 
If this is a justified suspicion it does not reflect credit on the press of a major university. 

Someone—perhaps Professor Bernheimer—should take the legend of the wild man 
beyond the Middle Ages and into our own times. In the Renaissance the discovery of 
real wild men in the Americas—the noble savages of a Golden Age—made him an 
unconscious philosopher and a conscious ideal; Lord Monboddo, more Caring, found- 
him in the woods of Angola, a ‘ mild, gentle and humane’ anthropoid ape who as Sir 
Oran Haut-Ton was launched on a social and political career by Peacock. The late 
I9th century found him at Walden; our own has seen him in his. diakolical aspect 
snarling from out of the urwald. The woodwose is in us all, inescapabl-. 

STUART PIGGOTT. 


FLINT IMPLEMENTS. AN ACCOUNT OF STONE AGE TECHNIQUES 
AND CULTURES. Ву №. Watson. Published by the British Museum. London. 
1950. 80 pp., Octavo, 13 text figures, 9 plates, Select Bibliography, Index, 3 Tables. 
Price 35. | a 
This book is a successor to Reginald Smith's book Flints, and is primarily an 

account of the stone tools of Western Europe. The text is supplemented by a large 

number of excellent illustrations such as we have come to associate with publications of 
the British Museum. The book gives a useful summary of the story cf prehistoric 
discovery which is followed by a description of the environmental background for the 
cultures of the European Pleistocene and the different ways in which a time scale and 
dating are effected by glacial phenomena, changing sea levels, changing fauna, etc., Good 
descriptions of the main tool types of the Western European prehistoric cu.tures as well 
as of the stone element in the material culture of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages are also 
included. Reference is made to the Stone Age cultures of other parts of tie world and 
by these and by illustration the author has sought to give the book a much wider scope. 

In this it must, however, be said that it is not entirely successful, failing as it does quite 

to throw off the confining bonds of de Mortillet's classification, a classification which, 

except for a small area of Western Europe, has been weighed and found wanting. A 
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little too much stress is also perhaps laid on the rigid division into core and flake cultures 
in the Lower Palaeolithic. More might have been made of the flake element in the 
° Handaxe Cultures’, and of the chopper element in the ‘ Flake Cultures.’ A few 
minor points of criticism might be made. For example the section on raw materials 
might have been expanded somewhat. Fine-grained rocks are said to be ‘ tougn’ (p. 11) 
whereas it is the usually accepted idea that such rocks are comparatively easy to fracture 
by reason of their homogeneous nature and it is the coarser grained rocks which are 
‘tough’ and are more resistant to fracture. 

An important and valuable section on the fracture of stone by both natural and 
artificial agencies is included. A point of note, however, is that the first illustration of 
starch fracture (fig. 5) has been drawn so that it has the appearance of conchoidzl fracture 
by artificial means. | 

` On page 35 also the writer will not apparently allow to any of the early American 
cultures an antiquity as early as the Pleistocene. 

The main classes of stone implements are admirably brought out in the excellent 
series of illustrations of knives, scrapers, arrowheads, polished and flaked axes, sickles, 
etc., though when distinguishing for example between Mousterian scrapers and knives 
the differentiation must of necessity be one of degree only. 

Flint Implements is a useful guide to the typology of stone implements and is com- 
plementary to the British Museum (Natural History) Handbook, Man the Toolmaker. 

| J. DESMOND CLARK. 


COPAN CERAMICS. By ]онм M. LONGYEAR ш. (Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. Publication No. 597), 1952. Quarto, ХПІ--114, 118 figs. Paper bound, 
5.25 dollars, cloth bound, 6.25 dollars. | 
Copan, in the south-east of the Maya ‘ Old Empire’ is probably the best known and 

most thoroughly explored site in Central America. It was fully described by A. P. 

Maudslay, and the Inscriptions have been exhaustively studied by Morley. Finally the 

site has been preserved as an ancient monument by the Government of Honduras and 

the Carnegie Institution. In the course of these restorations, which lasted over a number 
of years, Dr Longyear conducted a series of excavations in the form of test pits and 
trenches in order to determine the ceramic sequence of the area. 

As the title implies, it is a study of pottery, and thus, in contrast to the work reviewed 
above, an intensive study of one aspect of a well known site, but other artifacts discovered 
in the course of excavation are also dealt with. Dr Longyear has based his study not 
only on the material obtained from his excavations but also on the Large collections in 
the Peabody Museum at Harvard. From this material he has been able to build up a 
very full ceramic sequence. 

The early ‘ Archaic’ inhabitants seem, like their contemporaries in other parts of 
Central America, to have been a simple peasant population with no hierarchical cults to 
trouble them. In ‘ Early Classic’ times, however, immigrants from the Peten came in, 
imposing a culture of Pyramid building and a complicated astronomical religion coupled 
with the erection of elaborately inscribed calendrical monuments and the building of 
enormous pyramids and temples. In the early phases of the ‘ Classic’ period pottery 
styles followed those of the Peten, but later this uniformity, which embraced the whole 
Maya area, gave place to local styles. The diversity which came in is interpreted as a 
breakdown of centralised authority, which was replaced by local hierarchies, conforming 
in so far as they continued in the worship of the same gods and in the use of the same 
calendar, but adopting individual forms of ritual and ritual furniture. 
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The abundance of trade wares shows us that contact was maintained over a wide 
arza, but Copan evolved its own variant of Polychrome ware, known as Copador ware. 
Itgenerally resembles other Maya classic pottery but has some distinctive features. It is 
made from a soft buff-coloured paste, covered with an orange slip and decorated with 
bends of glyphs or rows of human figures carelessly executed in red black or Cark orange. 
Te red in particular has a characteristic sheen, produced by the use of specula- haematite. 
Tne designs аге carelessly executed, but show surprisingly little variation. Shapes show 
afinities both with the Highlands of Guatemala and with the area to the south. In this 
ccnnection wide-mouthed bowls, similar to those of the Ulua valley, are particularly 
stiking, though perhaps this is to be expected from Copan's position in the extreme 
scuth-ezst of the Maya area. There are also remains of © post-classic ' pottery indicating 
spasmodic occupation after the abandonment of the city. 

Unfortunately there were very few associations of diagnostic pottery with the dated 
irscriptions, but relying on other associations and on the sequence of pottery at Uaxactun, 
Lx Longyear has produced a satisfactory relationship with the Initial Series system of 
dating. With a view to obtaining an absolute time scale, he has applied his sequence to 
tat worked out for the valley of Mexico, and largely on the strength of the occurrence of 
‘Flumbat’ ware, a late type of pottery with a natural glaze, accepts the well-established 
1:-16-c-o-o correlation rather than the rr-r6-3-0-0-o, which has had a number of 
acherents in recent years. 

The method of presentation, whereby excavations, grave associations, and descrip- 
tions of artifacts are rigidly separated makes for clarity, but ina work not provided with an 
irdex, such as this a particularly good system of cross references is essential. . Unfortun- 
af=ly this point has not received the attention it deserves. It is particularly annoying, 
waen studing the illustrations, to skim through the greater part of the book in order to 
fiad the two or three references which the reader knows must be there. The illustrations 
tFemselves are excellent as also are the plans and sections. "Тһе whole book is of the 
g-eatest value to students of Maya archaeology, but so few people in this zountry are 
scfüciently interested in the subject that the author is unlikely to find the appreciation 
h> deserves. ADRIAN DIGBY. 


. EXCAVATIONS АТ NEBAJ. Ву А. В. LEDYARD SMITH and ALFRED V. К. Кіррев, 
with notes on the Skeletal Material, by Т. C. Srewarr. (Carnegie Institution of 
Washington Publication, No. 594 (1951). Quarto, xi14-9o pp. frontispiece, до figs. 
Paper bound, 5.25 dollars ; cloth bound, 6.00 dollars. 


The El Quiche district of Guatemala is relatively unknown archaeologically, 
e-pecially in comparison with the Peten, the homeland of the lowland Maya. Мера] is 
a large ceremonial centre, the only visible traces of which are a number of mcunds, much 
e-oded and ploughed over, near the headwaters of the Usumacinta River. But what ts 
p-obably the finest known example of a Maya cylindrical polychrome vase came from this 
s-te. | 

Dr Ledyard Smith was engaged on a reconnaissance of the Highlanc Maya area 
when a subsidence in one of the mounds was noticed. This was correctly deduced as 
L2ing caused by the collapse of a tomb roof. Не excavated this with various colleagues 
Ғот the Carnegie Institution, and subsequently cut a trench into another mound. 

Тһе collapsed tomb proved to be of early Classic date, containing the remains of 
tvelve people, with rich deposits of jade, pottery and other objects. The trench dug 
into the mound revealed no less than eight tombs, and a number of caches with artifacts 
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showing continuous occupation from ‘ early Classic’ to ‘ post Classic’ times, a period 
of about 400 years. | 

The excavation was, in a sense, unpremeditated and the Carnegie Institution were 
obviously unable to divert resources from other programmes to make a complete excavation. 

Consequently work had to stop before any ' pre-Classic phases (if they existed), 
could be investigated. Inevitably since the excavations were limited, in a large site, and 
in a little known area, the results are to some extent disappointing. 

The chief interest lies in the artifacts. These include a magnificent collection of 
jades which provide for the first time a dated series for comparison with the multitude of 
undocumented specimens in museums and private collections. Dr Kidder contributes 
a discussion of the artifacts, and their relationship with material from other Maya sites. 
Pottery seems to correspond fairly closely to that of the lowland sites, though local forms 
occur. Some interesting light is thrown on the assembly of ear ornaments by the dis- 
covery of the various components in situ. An abundance of pyrite-encrusted plaques is 
cited as evidence of the wealth of the site. Similar specimens have of course been 
described before from Kaminaljuyu and from British Honduras and many other areas, 
but not in such quantities. 

In the general discussion, he suggests that the highland cities were not abandoned 
so soon, or so completely as those of the Peten. The almost universal upheavals which 
disturbed the whole of central America at the end of the ‘ Classic’ period do not seem to 
have reached the more remote highlands until rather later. 

The whole book is characterised by the care and thoroughness which we have come 
to regard as the hallmark of Carnegie Institution archaeological work, and it is a valuable 
contribution to the subject. ADRIAN DIGBY. 


DIE FRÜHESTEN ACKERBAUER IN MITTELEUROPA. Ву VLADIMIR 
Мојс: Germania, Vol. 30, 1952, part 3-4, pp. 313-18. 


The paper deals with the earliest agriculturists in Central Europe and tries to define 
their appearance in relation to the earliest Neolithic cultures. Connecting the evidence 
of recent excavations (in itself already known) and rejecting some current ideas, Mr 
Milojéié gives a fresh view of the problems involved. 

Agriculture, he stresses, is not necessarily connected with a Neolithic equipment of 
pottery and polished axes. These may appear later: at the bases of Near Eastern 
‘tells’ as Jericho, Jarmo and Karim Shahir, the practice of farming was obvious, but 
there was no pottery and mainly mesolithic equipment was found. In Central Europe, 
e.g. at the Federsee, pollen analysis testified agriculture in certain deposits, likewise 
together with mesolithic implements. 

On the other hand, it is certain that Neolithic farmers in Europe grew grain and kept 
animals which originated in Hither Asia. So, though some form of agriculture may have 
been autochthonous in Central Europe since late Mesolithic times, another important 
root of the subsequent Neolithic farming must indeed be sought in Hither Asia. One 
might be tempted to connect this transference with the occurrence of painted pottery in 
the Near East and South Eastern Europe (‘Sesklo’, etc., groups). But Milojčić demon- 
strates, how, with the Danubian pottery (‘ Bandkeramik °), this Neolithic farming in 
Central Europe was already developed before the painted pottery appeared. 

However, he calls attention to a pre-painted rusticated ware: ‘Impresso’ or 
‘ Cardium ' ceramic. "This seems to be the oldest pottery іп the Near East (Ras Shamra, 
etc.), Greece (‘ pre-Sesklo ’), Italy and Sicily (oldest ‘ Matera and Molfetta’ culture), 
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France and Eastern Spain, and it is also known from North African sites. Comsequently7, 
one must think of a circum-Mediterranean culture giving birth to this first pottery. 
Pottery of very much the same type has been found in the layer of Staréevo on the Danube 
underneath deposits with painted sherds pointing to the * Sesklo' group. MilojGé 
suggests that this ' oldest Danubian Starčevo I ceramic’ is due to Mediterranean 
‘Impresso °’ influence introduced by way of the Vardar-Morava Valley. Тһе conjectu-e 
that by this way as well Near Eastern animals and grain came to Central Europe is hinted 
at. 

The relations of the many Neolithic cultures in question are still open to discussion, 
and one must not blame the author for a tendency to simplify the problems they offer!. 
Perhaps his arguments are not all as convincing as those of Childe, dealirg with the 
First Northern Farmers? Nevertheless, these two papers offer a working hypothesis 
for those who want to xil the penetration of Neolithic farming in Europe. 

J. D. VAN DER WAALS. 


А MINOAN LINEAR B INDEX. By EMMETT L. BENNETT, JR. Yale University 
Press, 1953 (London, Geoffrey Cumberiege, Oxford University Press), pp. XXIV + 119. 


In this volume, identical in format with The Pylos Tablets (Princeton 1951), Dr 
Bennett has supplied a complete index of the syllabically-written words occurring on tae 
Minoan-Mycenaean Linear B texts which were known (but undeciphered) in April 1952 : 
these included the large deposits of clay tablets found by Evans at Knossos іг 1899-1934 
and by Blegen at Pylos in 1939. ‘The incorporation of the Knossos words, rearranged 
іп a new signary order and checked by a re-examination of the original tablets in Cree, 
tends to make obsolete the index published by Sir John Myres in Seripta Minoa II 
(Oxford 1952). The recurrence of many identical words at Knossos and at Pylos, aad 
on Theban vase inscriptions, is clearly shown and proves that the written language, at 
least, was the same over the whole area between 1450 and 1200 B.c. Dr 3ennett Las 
added a valuable index to the ideographic commodity symbols occurring on the tablets, 
as well as an index of the syllabic words in reverse order, calculated to brinz into relief 
any grammatical endings which they may share. 

His first two volumes will now have to be supplemented to include the numercus 
new tablets which Blegen and Wace have found at Pylos and Mycenae during the seascns 
of 1952-53. By his assiduous building up of a reliable Corpus, he has greatly helped to 
make these Mycenaean texts ripe at last for decipherment; and it will be interesting to 
see how far the newest discoveries confirm the expectation, which he now shzres, that ais 
Index will be revealed to list a very archaic form of Greek. MICHASL VENTEIS. 





1 Some arguments concerning the Danubian culture, are discussed at full length by Milacié 
in the 33. Bericht der Róm. Germ. Kommission, 1947—50 (1951). 


2‘'The Origin of Neolithic Culture in Northern Europe’, ANTIQUITY, VoL XXIII, 1949, 
рр. 129-35. 
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-THE PREHISTORY OF JAPAN. Ву GERARD J. Groot, s.v.p. Edited by BERTRAM $. 
Kraus. рр. хуш, 128, 58 plates, тт maps, то by 7 inches, New York, Columbia 
University Press. 8.50 dollars. Cumberlege, 55s. net. 


Very good index and a table of the names of all sites in Latin and Japanese writing. 
The author justifies his title by being quite definite that there is no palaeolithic in Japan, 
rejecting H. Matsumoto’s claims. He is concerned with the Jomon culture, Proto- 
Jomon would seem to be mesolithic going back to about 3000 B.c., its bearers being 
mesolithic peoples of Asia driven further East by the expansion of European Neolithic. 
jomon means ‘cord’ but not all wares that are classed under this name actually bear 
cord patterns. About 200 B.c. it was superseded by the Yayoi culture with which metal 
began to come in. There is a corpus of Yayoi ware by В. Morimoto and Y. Ohayashi, 
Tokyo Archaeology Society, 1938. The difference in style is startling. I feel as if 
Jomon foreshadowed the unpleasantly complicated modern wares, whereas Yayoi tends 
to an elegant simplicity which we also still find. The author is unwilling to concede to 
the Yamato race, which seems responsible for the change to Yayoi, too great a share in 
forming the modern Japanese. Nor does he see in the Ainu at all pure descendants of 
the Jomon people. 


CHOSI-ZUKA. Ancient Sepulchre at Ikisan, Fukuoka Prefecture. By Yukio 
KOBAYASHI. pp. 68, 6 pp. English Summary, x9 plates, 21 text illustrations, Ancient 
Tumuli Research Special Committee. Japanese Archaeologists’ Association. Kyoto, 


1952. 
Chosi-Zuka means ° Bottle Tomb’. Fukuoka is in the North West of the South 
Island, Kyushu. = 


KINREI-ZUKA. Old Tomb at Kisarusa in the Province of Kazusa. pp. 168, English 
Summary 5 pp., 35 plates (4 in colour), бт text illustrations. Published for the 
Board of Education, Chiba Prefecture, under the direction of PROFESSOR HIROSHI 
Такісусні, 1951. Kinrei-Zuka means ‘ Gold Jingle Tomb’. Kisaraku is on the 
bay of Tokyo opposite Yokohama. 


These books go together, the tumuli are both of the class peculiar to Japan called 
* Zempo Koen’ (—ch'ien féng hou yüan)—front square, back round, the round has added 
to it a kind of platform, which gives the whole the shape of a keyhole. 

Choshi-Zuka was 103 metres long, its round was 61 metres across and about 9 high, 
platform 31 across and 4 metres high. Such tombs were customary from the зга to the 
8th century A.D. This can be put in the 5th. Тһе chamber, of local boulders, was 
3.4 by 1.4 metres. The coffin was of wood, in the mound were many spear-heads ; in 
the chamber 19 swords, three with ring heads, and ten bronze mirrors, two of Haz date 
(they must have been cherished as heirlooms for 400 years), eight Japanese copies of 


* A fortnight before his lamented death Sir Ellis Minns corrected a typescript made from his 
manuscript of these reviéws; he could not correct the proofs, and we hope that no misprints have 
been overlooked. Ed. | 
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the common ‘ 3 deities, 3 animals and zodiac’ pattern. Bracelets consisted of 18 p.pe 
beads of jasper and two comma beans, one of unusual shape. . Professor Ѕизјі Umehara 
directed the excavation. 

Kinrei Zuka measured 35 metres across the round part and was originally 110 metres 
long. It had of course been plundered, but what was left pointed to the 8th centary 
just before the spread of Buddhism put an end to tombs of this class. The stone 
chamber, about 7 metres long, contained a coffin 2 by т metres of stone brought 225 
miles from Chichibu Hills. Of the body only a few teeth were left. The most interest- 
ing contents were eight iron swords, with bird or ring hafts, the decoration mare developed 
than had those in Choshi-Zuka, two mirrors, one with three deities and five animals, the 
other unusual with four pimples, a helmet and many armour scales, bits of a lacquered 
bow about 6 feet 6 inches long, horse gear including belts and jingles and the gold jingles 
after which the tomb is called, they adorned a belt. They seem to derive from the 
elaborate horse gear that came from Iran in T‘ang times. 


KOKOGAKU ZASSHI. The Journal of the Archaeological Society of N.ppon. | Vol. 
xxxvi. Numbers 3 and д, September and November 1950, 8 Бу 6 inches, about 64 pp. 
each. Short English summaries, not very helpful. National Museum, Tokyo. This 
is the old established Antiquaries Journal of Japan. 


Number 3.. Three articles with English summaries. 1, Excavation of just such a 
tomb as those described above, at Minemura on the Island of Tsushima, by Hejiro 
Nakayama ; ‘strangely enough it contained bronze, iron and stone swords together. 

2, Temple site of the 6th century, Teramoto, Tamarasi, Koshu, „ust East of 
Fujiyama, by Mosaku Ishida. 

3, Kitchen Midden at Shimo-Ono, Chiba Prefecture, Middle Jomon period, by М. 
Emori and others. Poor illustrations, save for a good frontispiece of a glass bowl, perhaps 
Western referred to Hoko period А.р. 596 at Sairin Monastery, Osaka Prefecture, and a 
plate of things from Minemura. 

4, S. Eliseev ‘La Mongolie dans l'Antiquité ' mainly founded on 5. V. Kiselév’s 
paper in Russian. Palaeolithic sites at Altan-bulaq, Shabarakh-usa and '"sagham Nor 
make a bridge between Malta on the Angara and the Mousterian on the Great Wall. 
For the bronzes he refers us to Karlgren, B. M.F.E.A. 17. There is a small but useful 
map and a good French summary. ‘The rest is taken up with an account af the Моуого 
Kitchen Midden, in Hokkaido; the people in some ways resembled the Ainu, they are 
dated by Chinese things of the roth century ; also an excavation of neolithic in Aomori 
Prefecture in the North of Honshu leading to Jomon culture. 


KODAI GAKU-PALAEOLOGIA. Volume т, numbers 2 and 3, April аға July, 1952, 
i.e. 4 parts yearly : то ху inches about тоо pp. in each part, one or two plates and 
many illustrations well produced. Price 80 dollars each. 


Osaka, the Palaeological Association of Japan, by Palaeology they seem to mean 
‘ Antiquity '. Number 2 only table of contents in English. nter alia I should like to 
read Т. Esaka—Origin of Primeval Culture of Japan. В. Tsunoda, Reminiscences of А. M. 
Tallgren. Then comes. apparently a good survey of recent finds in West Asia ty S. 
Mitsumori and others. r2 pp. of Reviews.- 

Number 3. Н. Oshibuchi. Rain-prayer cult of early Mongolians ; Y. Suematsu, 
the location of the Chénfan district in Korea under the Han. H. Mori, Statuary at 
Daianji Monastery. Then 15 pp. in German and English on the life of the Polish 
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Classical Scholar Zielinski, died in 1944. Next 5. Umehara on T‘ang-style Mirrors 
recently investigated in Japan. Each is figured side by side with a similar specimen 
found in China. Pages 244-76 are given up to remarkable summaries of Russian 
literature under the guidance of B. Tsunoda, work by Kiselév, Sosnovskii, Okladnikov, 
especially on the R. Selenga, by Bernstamm in Semirechie, by Jacobson figuring things 
from Mongolia in Copenhagen, and the exploration of old Ryazan part of the Russian 
attention to Mediaeval towns that corresponds to our work at Southampton and Thetford. 
A review by R. Umeda, of H. Bengtson, Einführung in die Alte Geschichte finds great 
fault with the author for practically confining it to the ancient history of the Mediter- 
ranean region from the time alphabetic writing was invented. He also blames him for 
not using Russian work. 


TOHOGARU —Esstern Studies. Edited (i.e. published) by the Institute of Eastern 
Culture, Tokyo. No. 4 July, 1952. 8 by 6 inches, рр. 111 Japanese, 6 in English. 
Price зоо yen, per annum. 

Inter alia 8. Umehara, two kinds of bronze musical instruments used in North Indo- 

China (illustrated). | 
T. Toda, Origin of 7Zso-chuan. T. Yamamoto, Members of Han Lin under T'ang 

and Sung; К. Tasaka. Islam іп Champa- history of Islam in South Asia. M. Honda, 

The Thirteen Kuriyen (clans) under Chinggiz Khan. There are fair English abstracts. 


This seems almost the first production of an important Society. The officers of it, . 


well known names among them, are enumerated on the fifth page and on page six. 
E. H. MINNS. 


CORRIGENDA 


p. 65, line 19 and PLATE Iv: for ‘inscribed stone’ read ‘clay tablet’. 
p. 103, last line: for ' PLATE ІП’ read “PLATE IV’. 


We regret these Editorial slips in Mr Dikaios’s note. 
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‘Editorial Notes 


HE year 1953 has been, for us, a year of great achievements in moantaineering, 

| aviation and sport, and our greatest man has been awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. To these has now been added a comparable achievement in the world of 

pure scholarship—the -decipherment by Mr Ventris of a hitherto unreadable script, 
called the Linear B script of Minoan Crete and the Mycenaean mainland. In their 


-article on pages 233—7 Mr Ventris and his collaborator, Mr Chadwick, give an account 


of their work, and those who want to know more about it cari do so by reading their 
longer article in the-current Journal of Hellenic Studies. ‘They themselves emphasize 
the provisional nature of their solution, and no doubt it will be improved upon as time 
goes on; we are quite sure that it is on thoroughly sound lines and its reception by 
qualified students has been very favourable. It is clear that the language of the script 
was an early form of Greek, which survived as the dialect of Arcadia. Тһе clay tablets 
recording it were first found by Sir Arthur Evans at Cnossos in Crete. Just before the 
last war Professor Blegen found several hundred in the Palace of Nestor at 2ylos on the 
tip of the Greek mainland, and recently a few have been found by Professor Wace at 
Mycenae ; there are also a few graffiti from other mainland sites. 


The Cretan tablets antedate the collapse of about 1400 B.C. when Cnosscs was burnt 
and the political power of the Minoan dynasty ended. It now appears that the language 
of that Cynasty was Greek ; in other words, that the Minos of tradition spoke Greek and 
his scribes wrote it. We still do not know when the Greek language was introduced 
into Crete ; long before the fall another script, some of whose signs resemble Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, was in use, and it is presumed that the language was not Greek. The 
script read by Mr Ventris (Linear B) contains some of the signs used in the earlier Cretan 
hieroglyphic script, and a few more of the Linear A script that developed from the 
hieroglyphic. If Linear В was a modification of A there is a fair probability that Greek 
was introduced into Crete about 1450. В.С. 


T X | 

The historical background revealed by archaeology conforms well to that which we. 

can dimly perceive behind the traditions. They speak of Minoan sea-power, of a great 
craftsman Daedalus who escaped from Minos and flew to Sicily, to the court of King 


Cocalus, whose Chief Engineer he became, and of an expedition organized by Minos to 
recapture him, but ending in disaster. Minos was treacherously killed by Cocalus and 
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buried in a tomb which Theron of Асгараз (Agrigento) discovered early in the sth 
century B.C. ‘This tomb was described by Diodorus Siculus, and it is clear that it closely 
resembled the famous Temple-tomb of Cnossos, dated about 1500 B.C. A 6th century 
inscription proves that the Daedalus-Cocalus tradition is ancient. No doubt it originated 
22.7 trading-stations in the west that were established by the Minoan dynasty before 
its fa 


ex «x 


On the Greek mainland powerful rivals of Minos were growing up, the chief of which 
was Mycenae, ‘a citadel that commands a main artery of communications between.the 
south-east and the north-west ° (Childe, Dawn, p. 74). Though Mycenae was perhaps 
the most important, we must not overlook those others, possibly nearly or quite as 
important, whose extant archaeological remains are less evident ; there was a Mycenaean 
wall round the Acropolis of Athens whose ruler Theseus traditionally destroyed the 
Cretan Minotaur about the middle of the 13th century, and Daedalus was an Athenian. 


‘These mainland chiefs became wealthy in the usual feudal way, and imported or attracted | 
craftsmen from Crete to make weapons and tools and to decorate their palaces. "They. 


traded with distant lands in Central Europe and the far west, and it may have been 
through their agency that the famous segmented faience beads, dated about 1400 B.C., 
reached Spain, France, England and Central Europe. It was certainly at this time that 
the axe cult, so. much in evidence in Crete and Brittany, reached Stonehenge. We shall 
have more to say about this in our next number. 


һ% «x 


Having eliminated Minos the Achaeans of Mycenae took over his overseas trade and 
trading-stations and founded new ones. "The evidence is archaeological; whereas the 
evidence for the earlier (Minoan) colonization of Sicily is mainly historical. But the 
archaeological types reveal so strong a Minoan influence that on those grounds ‘ Evans 
suspected a Cretan colonization of the island under a Minoan prince’ (Childe, Dawn, 
р. 232; quoting Evans, Palace of Minos I, з). ‘The earliest Aegean pottery found is 
certainly not Cretan and probably not of local manufacture ; ; examples from Sicily may 
perhaps be of Rhodian origin, though ‘ a mainland (Argolid) origin is not to be excluded. 
These vases belong as a whole to the 14th century ; many of them are difficult to date, 
and some may perhaps be later’ (Т.Т. Dunbabin: ‘Minos and Daidalos in Sicily’ , Papers 
of the British School at Rome, vol. XVI, 1948, p.3). Metapontion on the Gulf of Taranto is 
traditionally said to have been founded by the companions of Nestor of Pylos, and the 
wanderings of Odysseus ‘ may reflect Minoan voyages in the Western Mediterranean ’ 
(Dunbabin, loc. cit, p. 13). Eastwards the Mycenaeans must.have come into contact 
with the Hittites; we surely need not hesitate to equate the Ahhiyawa of the Hittite 


inscriptions with the Achaeans (= Mycenaeans ?), and the occurrence of the word Akawijo 


on a Cretan tablet supports the identification, as Mr Ventris has already pointed out 


"The king of the Ahhiyawa was sufficiently important in the 13th century to be тепйопе 


with the kings of Egypt, Babylon апа Assyria, as one of the great powers of the time 


(O. R. Gurney, in The Hittites, Penguin, p.50) There was a Mycenaean settlement ! 


Enkomi near Famagusta in Cyprus, and a palace was built there about 1350 B.C. (see alf. 
рр. 233-7 below). There were Mycenaean trading-stations оп the Syrian coast, and о 
will probably be found on the southern shores of Anatolia, especially of the Gulf?’ 
Adalia, when that region is explored by field-archaeologists. i 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The eastward expansion was probably made possible by the destruction of Cretan 
sea-power. Later, about 1200 B.c. came the great sea-raids on Egypt, and last of all tae 
Trojan War. ‘Troy barred the way to the Black Sea round whose shores was so much 
raw material. "The Argonauts slipped through on what may have been a preliminary, 
but very profitable, reconnaissance. Heracles had an encounter with Priam's father 
Laomedon, and the walls of Apollo which he attacked may have been identified by Gresk 
folk-tradition with those of the Sixth City, fully described in Prof. Blegen's ‘ast volume 
(Troy III, Princeton Univ.). The Achaeans under Agamemnon decided to remove tie 
obstacle once and for all, thinking no doubt that they. were the first to whom such an 
idea had occurred. The traditional date of the Trojan War is 1194-84 В.С. and it Баз 
stood up to the test of modern discoveries very well. It would, however, be premature to 
express any but a guarded opinion until Blegen's fourth and last volume appears, Ба: 
with the Homeric cities. 
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Some elements of the Linear B script were incorporated in the script of Cyprus. 
The longest text in Cypro-Minoan is the one published for the first time in the present 
number of ANTIQUITY (pp. 233-7), found by Mr Dikaios in the Mycenaean city of Enkormi. 
The script cannot yet be read, nor is it known in what language it is written ; a prime 
condition of deciphering it is the discovery of a large number of tablets, so that experi- 
ments and comparisons may become possible. 'l'here would seem to be a fairly good 
chance of this happening, and one would like to congratulate the discoverers or this higkly 
important object, and to wish them the luck of finding more. 


«є | : «x 


In his note Mr Dikaios refers to the discovery nearby in 1948 of a ‘remarkakle 
bronze statue of a male god wearing a headdress adorned with bull’s horns’. In his 
Archaeology of Crete (1939, p. 231) Pendlebury says of the ruler of Cnossos: ‘ Dare we 
believe that he wore the masque of a bull?’ In other words, that Minos was himself the 
Minotaur—the priest-king slain by Theseus. The discovery of just such a representation 
as Pendlebury imagined on a Mycenaean site of the right date is an answer to Pendlebury’ $ 
daring question, even though it comes not from Crete but from курш: 


«* “% 


In conclusion опе may attempt to assess the present position and future prospects. 
"There exist many hundreds of Linear B tablets, consisting mostly of inventories and wich 
little consecutive text; and there is one tablet in a kindred but unreadable script that 
may be a poem; we can read the one and not the other. In spite of all the excavation 
that has been done in Crete and Greece nothing comparable to the Hittite and other 
archives has been found; but in Crete the Phaistos disc, in Linear A, seems to have 
 refrains and therefore to be metrical or poetical. It is dated about 1600 B.C., and сп 
Anatolian connection has been suggested. "Valuable though even such inveatories are, 
archives with consecutive texts would be much more so.’ For the immediate future we 
want more of the Cypro-Minoan script, so as to be able to try and decipher іс. For the 
rest, a field survey of the Anatolian coastal sites to the north might be made, in the hope 
of finding Mycenaean potsherds and thus pointing the way to the future excavation. 
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Greek Records in the Minoan Script 


by JOHN CHADWICK 


T was in July 1952 that Mr Michael Ventris announced his solution of the fifty-year-old 
puzzle of the Minoan Linear B script.* The announcement was at first received with 
proper scepticism, for many ‘ solutions’ had already been published, none of which 

had proved convincing upon closer inspection. Most of them had been based upon 
quite inadequate collections of material, for it was not until the spring of 1952 that all 
the inscriptions in that script then known were published. Mr Ventris’ theory, the first 
to be built upon broad enough foundations, has now withstood more than a year’s 
testing, and its essential correctness has been vindicated by its successful application 
to new and unpublished material. Mr Ventris has generously made his work available 
to interested scholars, and an international group-is now collaborating with him in pressing 
forward the decipherment of the tablets along the lines he has laid down. Although 
much remains to be done, the basis of the solution is no longer in doubt, and we can 
now offer a preliminary summary of the results of this remarkable discovery}. 

The Linear B script, first found by Sir Arthur Evans in the Late Minoan 11 Palace 
at Knossos, is now known also from a number of sites on the Mainland. Clay tablets 
written in this script have been found at Pylos in Messenia and at Mycenae; and 
inscribed jars have come from Thebes, Orchomenos, Eleusis and Tiryns. There is thus 
little doubt that the script represents the general idiom of Mycenaean Greece, and that 
it is distinct from the similar and related Linear A found only in earlier Minoan sites in 
Crete and the neighbouring islands : this still remains a mystery, and may be conjectured 
to conceal the pre-Greek language of Crete. Linear B is now clearly revealed as the 
earliest written form of the Greek language. The first result of the solution is therefore 
to confirm what Professor Wace and other archaeologists have long suspected?, that the 
Palace of Knossos іп L.M. п is closely associated with the contemporary Mycenaean 
remains of the Mainland and represents one of the earliest appearances of the Hellenic 
race as a cultural force. We can now say definitely that an archaic form of Greek was 
the language used in the Palace at Knossos c. 1400 B.c., at Pylos c. 1200 B.C. and at 
Mycenae c. 1275 B.C. 

It is unfortunate from many points of view that the system of writing adopted by the 
Greeks of the Mycenaean period was exceedingly clumsy. It is hardly conceivable that 
such a system should have been devised originally for the Greek language, and this 
again lends weight to the supposition that Linear B is an adaptation for Greek of a system 
devised for another language and represented by Linear A. The script is a simple form 
of syllabary based upon the five vowels (aeiou) and some 12 consonants combined | 
with each of these vowels. There are a few signs with two consonants plus vowel; and 
there remain a number of rarer signs for which it has so far proved impossible to suggest 
a phonetic value: indeed their solution demands more examples, and these we hope to 





*A historical account of the decipherment, written bv Mr R. D. Barnett, with an illustration 
of the tablets, was published in the Manchester Guardian, Sept. зо. Ed. — 
1 A detailed presentation of this theory will be found in Ventris and Chadwick: ‘ Evidence for 
Greek Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives, Journal of Hellenic Studies LXXIII (1953), pp. 84-103. 
2 See Wace: ‘The Discovery of Inscribed Clay Tablets at Mycenae’, ANTIQUITY, June 1953, 
pp. 84-6. 
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obtain from the new finds at Pylos. But all the more frequent ones have been identifed, 
and it is now possible with few blanks to make a phonetic transcription of the tablets. 
The task of interpretation, however, is then only begun. Although the words: are 
divided, the system of orthography is so clumsy that each syllable may be read in a number 
of different ways, so that the Greek word intended is often hard to guess. The speling 
system, however, for all its ambiguity is extremely consistent, and there appear to be 
closely defined rules governing the choice of signs to represent a given worc. "Thus the 
same word shows very little variation in spelling between different texts, though one 
spelling may on occasion represent two different words. | 

Interpretation is further hampered by another factor. ‘The vocabulary of Mycenaean 
Greek is, naturally enough, very different from anything known in classical times ; ic 1s, 
for instance, hardly surprising that the technical terms for parts of the war-chariot which 
appear on the Knossos tablets should remain undeciphered, for the words must Fave 
become obsolete together with the chariot itself; long before our earliest zexts. Even 
familiar words appear in an unfamiliar guise, often most nearly resembling Homeric 
forms. Comparative etymology has helped to solve some problems presented by these 
words, and the decipherment in turn is now contributing to the solution of some linguistic 
problems. 

The character of the Mycenaean dialect as revealed by the decipherment is апогћег 
satisfactory aspect of this theory, for it agrees closely with predictions made long ago. 
In historical times Arcadia in the mountainous centre of the Peloponnese formed a 
linguistic enclave with an East Greek dialect, completely surrounded by West Greek (or 
Doric) dialects. As the Dorians were the last arrivals in Southern Greece, it seemed 
reasonable to suppose that Arcadian had at one time covered most of the Peloponnese, 
and confirmation that it reached the coast was provided by the existenceof = very similar 
dialect in Cyprus. Since Cyprus was colonized in Mycenaean times, it seemed lixely 
that Arcadian and Cyprian were the descendants of the Mycenaean Greek dialect, and 
this can now be regarded as certain. Тһе Mycenaean dialect seems to һау? varied very 
little over a period of 200 years and as between Knossos, Pylos and Mycenze. The vase 
inscriptions are not by any means clear, but it is certain that they show Greek words of a 
simiiar type to that of the tablets. 

An even more serious obstacle to satisfactory interpretation lies in the form of ilis 
tablets themselves and the fact that few have survived whole and undamaged. They are 
almcst without exception lists of persons and places. The texts are in the naturz of 
book-keeping entries, and their exact significance depends often upon a knowledge of the 
transaction involved. Further complications are introduced by the, frequent us2 of 
abbreviations. 

There is fortunately one helpful feature: the use, alongside the syllabic speling, 
of pictorial signs or ideograms. Мапу of these are self-evident and picture accurztely 
the object they represent: in this category come MAN, WOMAN, HORSE, PIG, CHARIOT, 
WHEEL, CUIRASS, CUP, etc. Others are not so easily recognizable, but their meaning has 
been deduced from the context. Others again remain at present obscure, thougk we 
may hope with further study to elucidate most of them. We are also helped by the 
numerical system, which is a clear and simple decimal notation. ‘The system of weights 
and measures, like our 1 X 20 X 12 for sterling, is based on miscellaneous ratios: ІХ 35 X4 
X 12? for weights, 1 X 3 x 6 X 4 for liquids, and 1 x тох 6 X 4 for solids?. 





3 See Bennett, ‘ Fractional Quantities i in Minoan Book-keeping ’, American Journal of Arzhae- 
ology LIV (1950), pp. 204-22. The ‘ wet’ ratios revised in the light of Mycenae Fo ror (letter 
20.6.53). 
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It was therefore possible even before the script was readable to make a rough guess 
at the contents of the archives, and in a few cases the text can be shown to agree in detail 
with the ideograms employed. ‘The decipherment is still far from complete, but it has 
brought no surprises as far as the contents of the tablets are concerned. Теге are no 
histories, no letters, no decrees, no literature. We have only some scraps, often frag- 
mentary, recording the day-to-day activities of the households concerned. Since the 
archives from Knossos and Pylos are of royal households we may hope to deduce from 
them something of the extent and administration of these kingdoms ; and the frequent 
practice of adding to a man's name his trade or profession enables us to form a rough 
picture of the social organization of a Mycenaean kingdom. 

The classes into which the tablets may be divided on a rough classification are as 
follows :. ۴ 

(а) Recorps ОЕ MEN AND WOMEN, usually associated with а place, or assigned to 
various places. Thus a tablet may for instance record the number of persons 
in various trades living at a certain place; or it may specify how many rowers 
each of a number of places is to provide for an expedition ; or how many masons 
are being sent to each place. ‘These lists often record the person by name, and 
many consist of little but a string of names. 

(b) Recorps ОЕ CATTLE : a large and very various class, usually recording the place, 
the owner or supplier, and the sex and other particulars of the animals (HORSES,. 
OXEN, SHEEP, GOATS and PIGS). In a few cases the oxen are even given names 
such as Darkie, Dapple and Whitefoot. 

(c) RECORDS or MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT іп stock ог to be supplied. These include 
cloth, wool, bronze, cups, amphorae and ivory. An important subdivision is 
the armoury records containing chariots, wheels, swords, spears, arrows and 
armour. | 

(d) КЕсокрѕ оғ Worx: these seem to indicate the amount of raw material issued 
to craftsmen to work on. The clearest example is a series from Pylos (]n01 ff) 
which lists the smiths by name and the amount of bronze issued to each ; there 
follows a list of the smiths who are unemployed. 

(e) RECORDS ов AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE: these are particularly hard to interpret 
and it is not yet clear whether they record amounts contributed or disbursed—a 
point which might seem too obvious to the writer to need mention. One group 
seems to relate to seed corn. Other products mentioned by name are honey, 
spices, figs, olives and possibly wine and oil. 

(f) Recorps or OFFERINGS: this seems to be the explanation of a number of 
tablets on which the names of deities are associated with such objects as a jar 
of honey. 


One of the most remarkable discoveries,.derived from tablets of class (f), has been 
the proof that the Olympian gods were worshipped at Knossos. The Greeks even at 
this date had the same gods as in later times. A broken tablet records the names of four : 
Athena, Enyalios (Ares), Paian (Apollo) and Poseidon. The first of these has the epithet 
‚ potnia, reminiscent of Homer’s ‘ Lady Athena’; in other places Potnia occurs alone; 
apparently as the name of a goddess. Another offering tablet from Knossos mentions 
Eleuthia (Eileithyia) in connection with Amnisos, where she had a famous cave*; and 
there are frequent references to offerings * to all the gods’. Pylos adds to the list the 


4. Odyssey, ХІХ, 188. 
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names of Zeus, Hera, Hermes and Dionysos. The last is a particularly happy con- 
firmation of the antiquity of his cult in Greece. 

The administration is represented by references to the wanax or ‘king’ and to 
another official called lawagetas or ° leader of the people’. Each of these has craftsmen 
of different kinds assigned to him personally, and a Pylos tablet records a temenos of 
agricultural land which each of them holds. ‘Their household includes heralds and 
messengers. Religion is in the hands of priests and priestesses, and a variety of offic.als 
with names such as ' key-bearers ' are possibly religious. 

The trade names interpreted so far are enough to show that the division of labour 
was pushed to extremes not to be expected in a primitive society. The scent attention 
that Homer pays to craftsmen is understandable in view of his audience, but the excelleace 
of Mycenaean art clearly demands more than occasional skill. When Homer speaks of 
Odysseus making a boat or a bed, this must be to emphasize his extraordinary versatilit;— 
a prince was not expected to be his own shipwright and carpenter. The following is 
a list of some of the trades so far identified : physician, baker, cook, carpenter shipwright, 
mason, smith, goldsmith, bow-maker, fuller, potter, tailor, cow-herd, goat-herd, shepherd, 
wood-cutter, huntsman. Women’s trades include: grain-keeper, bath-attendznt, 
headband-maker, seamstress. The persons named include a fair number cf slaves, Dut 
it is impossible to say what degree of subjection the word implies. Some are specifically 
called ' slave of the god ’, which might indicate quite an exalted station in scciety. 

Another interesting series of words are those describing the materials in use. Among 
the metals we find gold, silver (used as binding on chariot wheels), and bronze (which in 
one case is being made into arrow-heads and spear-blades); there is no mention yez of 
iron, but with such fragmentary material no deductions can be drawn from silence. “he 
timbers mentioned are: wild-fig-wood, elm, willow and cypress. Ivory is used for 
certain parts of chariots; other parts are made of horn. We have a menticn of purole, 
and other words seem to indicate red pigments. 

The extent of the Knossian kingdom is indicated by the place names cccurring on 
the tablets. Many words can by their context be identified as place names, but do not 
appear to correspond to any known Cretan towns; if we knew the names cf all Crete’s 
hundred cities, our task here would be easier. Among those which are clear are : Knossos, 
its port Amnisos, Tylissos, Lyktos (Lyttos) ; Kydonia in the west ; Phaistos and Inztos 
in the south; Lato and perhaps Itanos іп the east. ‘This seems to imply that Knossos 
exercised some sort of dominion over the whole island. Оп the other hand there is so 
far little trace of place names outside Crete, if we exclude a mention of * Cyprian’ which 
recurs at Pylos—perhaps the origin of some merchandise, if indeed the word has anytFing 
to do with the island. ‘There is a possible mention of Achaiwia (Achaea) which recalls 
Hittite Ahhijawa. | 

At Pylos the place names are even more difficult to locate, for our knowledge of the 
geography of Western Messenia in antiquity is very scanty. Тһе frequency with which 
the name Pylos itself appears, and its position at the head of lists, should do something 
to settle the controversy over the location of the Homeric Pylos ; though there is no proof 
that the most frequent name is necessarily that of the site where the tablets were found. 
Of the other names Rhion ( the Promontory ’) is known to be a name of Asine ; Leuk:ron 
may be the town usually called Leuktra on the borders of Messenia and Laconia; очо? 
may be the place of that name in Southern Arcadia. It is less certain if Erchomencs is 
the Arcadian Orchomenos. The name Charadros ( the Gully 7) is а common one, and 
Metapa is known elsewhere. | 
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_ The study of the abundant personal names is beset with grave difficulties. In the 
case of a vocabulary word a possible identification can be tested by consideration of the 
contexts in which it occurs ; with names no such check is possible and we must be guided 
simply by probabilities. It is certainly surprising to find names which can be read as 
Hector and Achilles (but not Nestor or Minos). Other familiar or transparently Greek 
names include: Amphialos, Astyochos, Echemedes, Eudamos, Euryptolemos, Glaukos, 
Pyrrhos, Theseus, Tripodiskos, Xanthos ; Idomeneia, Iphimedeia ; also Etewokleweios, 
the patronymic adjective of Eteokles. 

Many of the personal names have a foreign aspect, as indeed have a large proportion 
of those known from the early alphabetic Greek inscriptions. Мо doubt there was a 
considerable mixture of populations, and the non-Hellenic element must surely have been 
much greater in Mycenaean times. There are probably vocabulary words too from non- 
Greek sources, which may prove impossible to interpret. But the evidence so far suggests 
that they are not numerous, and some of. the newcomers to the vocabulary have proved 
to be native Greek compounds but hitherto not recorded in our texts. 

À great deal remains to be done, but this summary will serve to show that already 
good progress has been made ; the complete elucidation will follow in time if sufficient 
additional material becomes available. Professor Blegen is still working at Pylos, and 

Professor Wace has returned to Mycenae : we look forward with keen anticipation to 
- the results of their labours. 


A Note on Decipherment Methods 
by MICHAEL VENTRIS 


Since 1802, when Grotefend first correctly read part of the Old Persian syllabary, 
the basic techniques necessary to a successful decipherment have been tested and 
developed on many other initially unreadable scripts. Each operation needs to be 
planned in three phases: an exhaustive analysis of the signs, words and contexts in all 
the available inscriptions, designed to extract every possible clue as to the spelling system, 
meaning and language structure; an experimental substitution of phonetic values to give 
possible words and inflections in a known or postulated language ; and a decisive check, 
preferably with the aid of virgin material, to ensure that the apparent results are not due 
to fantasy, coincidence or circular reasoning. 

Prerequisites are that the material should be large enough for the nndis to yield 
usable results, and (in the case of an unreadable script without bilinguals or identifiable 
proper names) that the concealed language should be related to one which we already 
know. Until very recently both these conditions seemed to be lacking in the case of 
‘Minoan ' Linear Script B. When the existing Pylos and Knossos tablets were published 
in 1951—2, serious attempts at analysis and substitution could at last be undertaken. 

The typical appearance and arrangement of a Linear B tablet are shown by Mycenae 
Au 102^. Ideograms and numbers at the end of each line list ‘I MAN’, ‘2 МЕМ” or 

‘3 MEN’: these ideograms are used solely to record the actual commodities counted on 
inventories, and do not occur within sentences (and therefore not at all, one must suppose, 


$ Photograph in ANTIQUITY, June 1953, p. 85. For permission to illustrate this tablet I am 
indebted to Professor Wace and to Dr Bennett, whose edition of the Mycenae tablets is appearing in 
the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 'The ideogram and numerals filling the 
break in the last line are my own conjectural restoration ; we now regard the tablet as a nominal 
roll of bakers. ; 
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іп the Mycenaean literary texts of which no trace survives). The precedirg words, on 
the other hand, are written with phonetic signs, of which there are at least 88: сп 
number (too large for an alphabet) and the range of word-length (1-8 signs) are generzlly 
taken to indicate a syllabary, whose signs have a similar function to the later Суроо 
(e.g. po-to-li-se = Greek ptolis ‘ city’) or the Hittite hieroglyphs (e.g. Kar-ka-mi-si = 
‘ Carchemish °). These introductory words оп Au 102 are men’s names, 2ither of ће 
MEN themselves or of their overseers, and some of them actually recur at Pylos and at 
Knossos on nominal rolls. 
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Fic. x. TABLET Au 102, FOUND BY PROFESSOR A, J. В. МАСЕ 
IN THE ‘HOUSE OF THE OIL MERCHANT’ 
AT MYCENAE IN 1952 


Before this tablet was found in 1952, I had already deduced from Pylos that the 
button-shaped sign (end of second word, lines 1 3 4 5 7) is used with the meanirz of 
an enclitic ‘and’, occurring here where there are two names on the line : ‘ So-and-so 
and What's-his-name '. If, as Persson suggested in 1932, the language of the script was 
Greek, then one might be reminded of the Greek -te (= Latin -que), though many 
languages unrelated to Greek also express ‘and’ by an enclitic tacked on 1n this way. 

The last entry, at the bottom of the tablet, probably totals the number of MEN, the 
4-letter word being one of a large series of terms^which describe different trades at Pylos. 

The syllabic nature of the spelling, and the system of ideograms and numerals, were 
long azo recognized during the earliest discussion of the tablets, and without fixing the 
pronunciation of any of the signs. Evans and others were also able to suggest mear_ngs 
for a few of the phonetically-written words on the tablets, thanks to the recognizable 
contexts in which they occur: ‘colts’, ° boys’, ° girls ’, ‘ younger ’, ‘ older ", * swords ’, 
‘total’, ‘slave’. But half a dozen words are not a safe basis on which to begin to allot 
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phonetic values, without some knowledge of the apparent grammatical structure of the 


language, or of the relative frequencies and inter-relationships of the phonetic signs with 
which it is written. 
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Fic. 2. SYLLABIC GRID SHOWING SUGGESTED PHONETIC VALUES FOR 68 OF THE 
88 SIGNS OF THE LINEAR B SYSTEM 


Once the values of a syllabary are known, its signs can be most conveniently set out 
in the form of a chequerboard ‘ grid ' (FIG. 2), on which the vertical columns each contain 
a single vowel, the horizontal lines a single consonant. A vital part of the analysis con- 
sisted in arranging the signs as far as possible in their correct pattern before any phonetic 
values were tried out: this was made possible by clear evidence that certain groups of 
signs shared the same vowel (e.g. по ro to), others the same consonant (e.g. wa we wi wo). 

‘There were several pairs of spellings, for instance, which alternated in such a way as 
to suggest masculine and feminine forms of the same word (‘ child’, ‘ total’, ‘slave’, 
etc.) : 


masculine: QA ТА АЕ труд YF? уыш 
feminine: fl FY  fAb "WTAB YF рәт: ЛТ 
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It is a reasonable assumption that the stem of each pair of words is the same, but that it 
is varied by a masculine and a feminine ending, as for example in Italian: bam-bi-NO | 
bam-bi-N A, tut- TO /tut-TA etc. ‘The fact that the Linear B language shows gender іп 
this way is an interesting indication : itis characteristic of many Indo-European languages, 
though not, for example, of English, Danish, Hittite or Lycian; it is also found in some 
languages unrelated to them. 

Each pair of final signs could be put tentatively on the same horizontal line of the 
‘grid’, as sharing the same consonant. ‘The endings of the masculine terms could be 
arranged on the same vertical column as sharing the same vowel (No. 4 on FIG. 2), the 
feminine endings under another vowel (No. т). Similar pairs of words, found on tablets 
in other contexts and with other functions, enabled other columns of the ‘ grid ’ to be filled 
up. 

i Some words show random variations in spelling : 
YN YE VENA Mvm Мб ш 
YAYF АТҮТА Ё яе Yi PERA ET 


Since these occur in identical sentences, it is reasonable to assume that the signs which 
alternate must represent syllables which sounded very much alike. 

Dr Kober was the first to detect the presence of inflectional endings on the Knossos 
tablets (AJA Г 1946 p.274). She pointed out a consistent series of words which 
recur in different contexts in three different forms : s 


uy TA P24 4T ZU ў 
МРҰУАТ ФАТХ FIAT WAT ` WAT 
ЧУДЕ — TEE ФАЗАН ^ #¥AE АВ 


It will be seen that the endings added to the two longer members of each group cause а 
change in the spelling of the last syllable of the shorter word : here was another piece of 
evidence for the ‘ grid’. She thought that these ‘ triplets ' represented three different 
case-forms of the same nouns ; but the newer Pylos tablets show that noun inflections 
actually followed a different pattern. "They include a large group of texts on which some 
men's names can be seen to recur in different phrases in three different cases. The 
oblique cases are formed from the nominative by various kinds of change in the spelling, 
which evidently correspond to 5 or 6 different patterns of declension : 


nominative : | ' genitive’: ‘ dative’: 
МУКУ НТН ЗЕ ++, НЧ 
HIAK TIA BD Fit POH 
HA HRT ht fj REM OF ж op ANY 
"ife TEPER т 2 
HE Ws H+ ЕЕ, ИЩУ 
MACH KATY = HAME 
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All the Linear B men’s names (and masculine vocabulary words as well) could be shown 
to correspond to one or other of these patterns, which appeared to be determined mainly 
by the vowel-ending of the nominative. 

During 15 months of preliminary analysis after Bennett’s publication of the ‘ Pylos 
Tablets ’, it had been possible to form some idea of the grammatical structure of the 
Linear B language, and to fix the relative positions of many of the signs on the ‘ grid ’. 
There now seemed to be sufficient material for a reasonably controlled experiment in 
allotting phonetic values. 

I had been careful to ‘ show my working ’ by sending out monthly duplicated notes 
to two dozen of my colleagues, and up to this point I had shared the general feeling that 
the tablets could not Бе іл Greek. Most Greek men’s names end in -os, -es, -as, -eus ; 
and when written in the Cypriot syllabary, which we had assumed to preserve intact the 
Minoan spelling rules, these must all end in the syllable -se. But the Linear B lists of 
men's names (such as the Mycenae tablet shown in Fic. 1) do not end predominantly in 
one particular sign, such as might correspond with -se; and it is no good explaining 
away the men's names аз those of aboriginal ‘ Aegeans ’, ‘since many of them are clearly 
derived from the same language as the descriptive text. 

Previous attempts at decipherment had all relied, for fixing the key phonetic values, 
on supposed resemblances between Linear B signs ‘and those of the classical Cypriot 
Syllabary, whose values are known. Тһе latter is clearly derived from the Bronze Age 
writing of Cyprus, until recently known only by a few words on terracotta balls, seals and 
sherds ; and it has been widely held that this is a direct descendant of Minoan Linear 
Script Af, The theory is attractive, but cannot yet be proved, and ‘ Cypriot Linear 
Script ’ might be a more non-committal name for it than the current * Cypro-Mycenaean’. 
Now better known from the two Enkomi tablets found by Dikaios’, it shows few super- 
ficial resemblances to either Linear A or B, except in the shapes of some of the most 
elementary signs. The differences might well be due to a reduction in size and a more 
‘cuneiform’ writing technique, but they make parallels between Linear B and the 
classical Cypriot Syllabarv almost impossible to trace. It is clear that the values of the 
Linear B signs must be fixed on internal evidence, and to satisfy the ' grid ' and inflexions 
already found, without taking into account any other doubtfully related writing systems. 

I had come to the conclusion that Dr Kober's ‘ triplets’, shown above, were the 
names of the chief Cretan cities, together with their corresponding adjectives. Now it is 
characteristic of most languages, when syllabically written, that the signs for the plain 
vowels A- E- I- O- U- are exceptionally common in an initial position; and the 
first sign of the first ‘ triplet’ had already, from its enormous frequency as an initial in 
both Linear A and B, suggested the value A- to Kober and Ktistopoulos. The decisive 
step was to identify the first word with Amnisos, and to substitute values which would 

turn the others into Knossos, Tylissos, Phaistos and Lyktos : 


A -mi-ni-so Ko-no-so T'u-ri-so Pa-i-to Ru-ki-to | 
A -mi-ni-51-]o Ko-no-si-jo T'u-ri-si-jo Pa-i-ti-jo Ru-ki-ti-jo 
A-mi-ni-si-ja Ko-no-si-ja Tu-ri-st-ja Pa-i-ti-ja Ru-ki-tt-ja 


Since about 50 signs had already been assigned to their places on the ‘ grid’, the 
substitutions in these 5 words automatically fixed most of them as well, by a kind of chain 


6Evans, Scripta Minoa I, pp. 68-77 ; Daniel, ‘Prolegomena to the Cypro-Minoan Script’, 
AFA, XLV, 1941, pp. 249-82. 

7 The first published in ANTIQUITY, June 1953, pp. 103-4 and Plate ту; the second in Illus- 
trated London News, 5.9.53, p. 342, and again on pp. 233-7 below. 
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reaction. If these names were an illusion, then the resulting system of values must 
inevitably be a completely dislocated jumble, with which no further sense could be 
extracted from the texts by any sort of jugglery. 

The next step was to apply the experimental phonetic values to the de-ailed pattern 
of declensions which I had already analysed. I was surprised to find that these fell into 
line, not merely with the known Greek system of declension, but specifically with its most 
archaic forms as deduced from Homeric and other dialects. The few words whose 
probable meaning was widely agreed also yielded Greek sense, and the long list of names of 
trades also provided a large number of just those Greek terms which one might expect 
to find | | 
The reader will notice that Knossos is assumed to be spelt Ko-no-s without its 
final -s, which is similarly omitted in Ko-no-si-jo = Knosios ° Knossian’. Тһе Greek 
readings have only been made possible by the controversial assumption that -s -/ -m -n -r -i 
at the end of a syllable are not indicated in the spelling, which appears generally to allow 
only one sign to each spoken syllable. This practice, at variance with tha: deduced for 
the script on the Cypriot analogy, would eccount for the lack of a recurring written ending 
in the men’s names, and also for the peculiarity that, though many Linear B nouns have 
a distinct written form for the plural, others (corresponding to Greek -o- and -a- stems) 
are incistinguishable from the singular : 


Q В  ko-wo = korwos ‘boy’ QM f ka-ke-u = chalkeus ° smith’ 
ФА ko-wo = korwot ° boys’ Qu? ka-ke-we = chalkewes ‘ smiths’ 


One may oneself have a clear idea of the moment at which one's subst tutions begin 
to ‘click’ unmistakably, but one cannot expect a solution to be generally accepted until 
one can make convincing sense of the texts as a whole: this inevitably proves a slower 
and a more laborious process. Most interesting is the study of the few tablets which 
contain reasonably long sentences, and the following three examples show the kind of 
subjec--matter which appears to emerge. Many of the suggested meanings are still very 
doubtful, and may have to be revised : 


Pyles AGRICULTURAL tablet Eb 35 (not a facsimile drawing): 


VXY B.AYO.AC Y TO. AT YU АДА EN 


ТЕН м, CTIA MKT В, KIR, AMA 
‘i He | "n 4 5 


Hiereia echei-que, euchetoi-que etonion echeen theon, ktoinoochons-de ktoinaon keketmenaon 
опаѓа 2cheen. 


[Tossonde spermo |] ? WHEAT 3 = 3 


“ This the priestess holds, and solemnly declares that the god has the true cwnership, but 
the plot-holders the enjoyment, of the plots in which it is laid out. 






[So much seed :] 3 27 units °. 
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Pylos PERSONNEL tablet Aeo4: 










hr Fe № E: 
MIT не АВА, БАЛЫМ ӨТіЧЕ X 


Ke-ro-wo potmen Asiatias opi Thalamataon quetropopphi oromenos : MAN т. 
* K., a shepherd of the farmstead A., watching over the quadrupeds of the Thalamatai : 
I MAN’. i 


Knossos ARMOURY tablet Sd 0405 : 


ste "=" “= т پیت‎ HO, SUN 


Á z 2 T. ртт > 4 Us 
TEE y TY жеке 


лт» Dum жың» жыз "are ағаш NUR Gaps шы» OS «шыр ам 






О. 


HIQUIA, phointkia hararmostemena, araruia haniaphi ; wirinios ° o-bo-qo' keraiaphi 
opti(sta)iaphi, ou-que ° ре-по’: CHARIOT т. 

* Horse-vehicle, painted red, with bodywork fitted, supplied with reins; the rail (?) of 
wild-fig-wood with jointing 2) of horn; and the рёе-по is missing: 1 CHARIOT’. 


There is some doubt whether the present Linear B material is large enough for the 
decisive proof of a solution, but a substantial check is promised by the still unpublished 
Pylos tablets found by Blegen in 1952 and 53. At all events, I do not anticipate serious 
competition from any rival decipherment—not out of conceit, but because of this unfair 
advantage: if the tablets are written in Greek, they can hardly be explained otherwise 
than we have proposed; but if they are not, their language is probably in the existing 
circumstances unknowable’, 


8 Fragmentary records of two non-Greek languages, readable but untranslatable, have been 
found in the Aegean: (1) Eteocretan, from Praisos in eastern Crete, possibly a survival of the 
‘ Minoan ’ language ; (2) the native idiom of the island of Lemnos, which shows a striking resem- 
blance to Etruscan. 
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Edward Simpson, alias ‘Flint Jack’ 


A Victorian Craftsman 
by JOHN BLACKING 


HE Victorians were great collectors. They fortified themselves by collecting ozher 

men’s land and its products ; glorified themselves with collections of children, rela- 

tions, and pompous civic buildings; and justified it all with a series of facts collected 
from the Family Bible, and from accounts of primitive men and Evolution. Their 
attitude to everything was captative ; and only in moments of extreme distraction were 
they oblative. Those who had recently ‘ arrived’ loaded glass-fronted cabinets ~vith 
sets of china—never used, for fear that they would be broken. They could fill their 
drawing-rooms with hideous statuettes, and cover their mantelpieces with stupid briz-à- 
brac and an occasional palaeolith—because there was at least one parlourmaid to dust 
them. Even more intelligent men, less anxious to impress their families and friends, 
were afflicted with the same disease: their motives were acquisitive rather than artstic 
or truly scientific ; and if there was any philosophy other than that of mere gain, under- 
lying their systematic collection of curios, it was the philosophy of Evolution, and with 
it the complacent belief in progress from Palaeolithic Man with his pathetic dint scrap ers, 
to the Victorian Superman, with his eighty-bladed Sportsman's knife. 

Such was the nature of the environment which was both the making and the undoing 
of Flint Jack ; it was responsible as much for his personal success as for his public failure : 
for if there had been no current interest in antiquities, he might never have realized and 
developed his own peculiar genius; and, in turn, his intentions would not have been 
misunderstood, nor his talents misused if the attitude of most antiquarians had been 
different. 

Edward Simpson (PLATE Г) claimed to have been born at Sleights, near Whitbr, in 
Yorkshire, in 1815; but some called him ‘Cockney Bill’ on account of his dialect, amd it 
is very probable that he was in fact born in London: moreover, later in life he descr. Бей. 
himself as a ‘ bricklayer's labourer from the Borough’. Whatever his origin, though. we 
find. him in his earlier days as a respectable servant in Whitby, first with a Dr Young— 
described as ‘the historian of Whitby '—and then from 1834 to 1840, with Dr Ripley, with 
whom he frequently went fossil-hunting. "When the doctor died, he collected fossils on 
his own account, disposing of them to local geologists and dealers. He was looked on 
as an ‘intelligent young fellow’, and was known familiarly as Fossil Willy. ‘In 2841 
he extended his dealings to Scarborough, Filey, and Bridlington, traversing the various 
districts on foot, and, in addition to finding fossils, became expert, and was often empleyed 
in cleaning and setting up specimens '. Не was, in fact, ideally qualified for the work of 
a Museum assistant; and if he were alive today, his knowledge and enthusiasm alone 
would be greatly valued and appreciated. 

But Flint Jack was more than a Museum man ; he became a fine craftsman and scme- 
thing of a creative artist: his work was largely imitative, it is true ; but then so is the work 
of all but a few great artists at any time in history. The medium which he selected most 
frequently for his work was flint: and anybody who has tried to use this material will 
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know exactly how difficult it is to strike off a single flint cleanly—let alone fashion a whole 
implement; he will know, too, the satisfaction to be derived from flaking flints, once a 
little skill has been acquired ; the intellectual fascination of adjusting the form of the tool 
required to the shape of the material given ; and the pleasure of handling and exhibiting 
the finished product. 

Flint Jack’s attitude to his work was always that of the craftsman and creative artist. 
When examining flint tools belonging to James Wyatt, ‘he would contemplate some with 
silent admiration for a minute, and then with enthusiasm would point out where great 
ingenuity had been displayed to produce a particular fracture. One apparently tough 
intractable flint which had been wrought into a fine oval weapon he regarded with great 
interest ; and as he tapped it he said “ there's talent, my boy!” On my questioning 
him as to his opinion concerning the probable mode adopted by the old flint folk in making 
the beautiful small conchoidal fractures on the flat surface of the arrows and leaf-shaped 
spears, he said “ по man alive can do it: it is a barbarous art that is lost. І know the 
nature of flint as well as апу man but I can't do that. І can make a barb that you could ' 
not detect: and I'll do it some day. In the meantime as you are a good friend to me I 
will show you how to make a fine thing of that kind. (Taking up a flint and adroitly 
striking off a thin chip which he designated a © pretty fragment’ he added—) Whatever 
design you want you must carry it in your eye, and jimp it accordingly ". Then taking 
an old piece of iron wire with the head curved he tapped the edges of the fragment until 
he produced a well-shaped arrow-head, and then finished it by jimping out at the base 
two semi-circular holes so as to make a shaft like those of the most finished-types of the 
old British period. The enthusiasm with which he works, and unqualified admiration 
with which he describes the finely chipped weapons of antiquity convinced me that he 
never told the truth so earnestly as when he said, in reply to a friend of mine who inter- 
rogated him, that he “loved that sort of work—and did it rather than anything else because 
he loved it ””” (PLATE 11). 

On another occasion he was given a large flint by Wyatt, who writes that ‘ he pro- 
ceeded to luxuriate in the possession of it by tapping off flakes, knives, and “ fragments ”, 
some of which he admired very much. He is a thorough enthusiast, and when he strikes 
off a well-formed flake, or makes on the side of a “ fragment" a few good successive 
fractures I believe he really thinks that he has accomplished something very creditable. 
It was very curious to see him seize the flint and critically examine the “ grain ” of it, 
and to hear his speculations as to the mode in which the flakes would run, and how many 
could be struck off it. After having duly expatiated on flints in general and then on that 
flint in particular, he put his hand in his pocket, took out a little hammer with a short 
handle, spat on his hand, and struck off the conical end of the flint. Then having obtained 
a good flat face he proceeded to detach beautiful flakes and knives at single taps of the 
hammer from the flint which he rested on his left thigh. The ease with which he did this | 
showed him well acquainted with this peculiar material which in less skilful hands is so 
obdurate when any attempt is made to unravel the mystery of flint-tool manufacture by 
the ancients . . . He is wonderfully acute in detecting any peculiarities in the con- 
struction of any ancient work of art, and his marvellous imitative faculty enables him to 
reproduce them very rapidly. Тһе hardest jobs he ever undertook appear to have been 
the manufacture of polished flint celts: but he has succeeded in discovering a method of 
grinding them to a smooth surface . . . After an interesting lecture on the art from his 
own point of view Simpson again referred to his future prospects, and his determination 
to try London until the Spring weather arrived ; “ but " said he, “the length of my 
stay there depends upon the way I am appreciated ””, 
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EDWARD SIMPSON 
From a photograph taken at Salisbury in 1863, by F. Treble 
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TWO SPECIMENS OF FLINT JACK’S WORK IN THE SALISBURY MUSEUM 


PLATE III 





AIR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE EARTHWORKS AT BIGO BY THE FORDS OF 
THE KATONGA RIVER IN WESTERN UGANDA 


EDWARD SIMPSON, ALIAS ‘FLINT JACK’ 


Because of the stuffiness and complacency of so many contemporary antiquar:ans, 
because of their laziness and lack of scientific method, the unfortunate Flint Jack was 
regarded as a dishonest forger. His unique ability as a craftsman, and his rare qua'ities 
as an artist were appreciated by none but a small handful of scientific men; and sven 
they looked upon him more as a curiosity than as a positive asset to scientific research. 
Apoarently oblivious of the importance of the study of technology, they made no accurate 
recorc of his techniques of flaking—which might have prevented some oz the fantastic 
accounts of flaking techniques which have since appeared in archaeological text-books ; 
they meither noted such a simple but important fact as the proportion of waste fakes 
produced in the manufacture of a single tool, nor did they concern themselves with the 
psychological aspect. There they were, confronted by a.link with the prehistoric past 
more real than the finest series of flint implements, and yet so obsessed with the pursuit 
of mzterial objects that they totally ignored the human element. They forgot that 
palaecliths were not mere tools, but the tools of man, made by man for man, which could 
never be properly understood divorced from their human context. | 

IT more Victorian antiquarians had been thorough scientists, and’ had rejected any 
implements whose exact context and location could not be accurately checked ; if they 
had been energetic field-workers, and had deigned to make their own excavations, or at 
least ‘visit sites and gravel pits themselves, Flint Jack’s career would undoubtedly have 
taken a different course. But most antiquarians wanted the implements orly for the sake 
of the collection; like the youthful collectors of cheese-labels or match-boxes, they 
wanted the complete set—and preferably in mint condition. Their attitude was thus 
regrectably not that of the scientist, but apparently that of the art connoisseur. And : 
Edward Simpson, the craftsman in flint, like the true artist that he was, met the demands 
of his patrons: the possession of flints and fossils had become an important social asset, 
and ke could supply all the ‘ specimens and dooplicates ’ needed both to all empty cab- 
inets and to complete existing sets of tools. He had no illusions about his clieatéle, 
however, and would recognize and respect the true man of science: thus, when James: 
Wyatt asked him if he had come to sell some specimens, he replied, ‘ Not to you: you 
are too particular! I called to see you and your specimens ’. 

lis attitude towards the mere collector, however, was quite different : ° when some 
sp2ci2s are scarce and people don't know them well you must do your best ; you under- 
stenc me? Today I sold a very pretty ammonite for sixpence and some nice fooc to'a 
lady andit was a good thing І assure you. I made it out of a very nice fragment of the 
Nortaamptonshire sand-stone, which works very well if you are careful to get a piece out 
of the right stratum. If I had not sold this I should have been without food all day’. 
He warmly expressed his disgust against several forged implements whach Wyatt had 
brouzht from Amiens: his strong observations were directed quite as much to the 
‘shameful imposture’ as to the bad workmanship and clumsy design of the forgeries, 
and Ais indignation knew no bounds when he was pointing out that a very fine amcient 
hand-axe had been tampered with by the modern French impostors. Не refused to 
rezard his ‘ forgeries’ as moral offences, and considered it excusable to palm them off 
as artiquities as they were ' really good things ' as works of art. 

But he sadly misjudged the majority of his patrons: they were neither connoisseurs 
nor genuine lovers of агї; they wanted antiques for the sake of their antiquity, regardless 
of tkeir inherent aesthetic merits. Just as the quacking critics raved about pictures 
whicn they believed to be genuine Vermeers, but railed against them when И was revealed 
that -hey were modern, so did Victorian collectors, outraged by the attack on their pride 
and che flagrant exposure of their own humbuggery, brand Edward Simpson a ‘ althy, 
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dissolute ' crook, with ‘ half-stupid, sinister expression ’, ° ingrained deceitful and obliv- 
ious to all sense of shame ’. 

The extraordinary details of his tragic career are well-known, and can be found in 
the works referred to at the end of this article. He visited Scotland and Ireland ; but 
found Scotsmen ‘too cannie ', so that ‘the journey would hardly bear expenses ' in 
Ireland, however, he left behind him ‘ many a fine celt, arrow-head, hammer, and spear *. 
At Cambridge he ‘ drove a roaring trade ' in antiquities ; and in 1863, he first appeared 
in Salisbury, where he made a series of flints. ‘ to order ’ for Edward Stevens, Honorary 
Curator of the Blackmore Museum. During his first visit to London he ‘ found the 
demand for celts and other flint implements fully up to the measure of his power to 
manufacture them’. He even told a Professor that there were plenty of his things in the 
British Museum—and very good things they were too. 

His decline was tragic. On January 18th, 1867, when he visited James Wyatt, he 
was ' very poorly clad, unshorn, and shivering with cold and hunger . . . his shoes were 
nearly worn off his feet and he was suffering acutely from the cold. - His old alias ‘ Shirt- 
less ” was never more applicable than at this time, and he really seemed to have arrived 
at the notion that being without a settled occupation and a home was very trying when 
the thermometer stood at 15 degrees . . . The snow was deep and the frost very severe 
so that it was difficult to see even the heaps of gravel, much more so to find good Низ... 
in spite of all his privations he could not see any charm in settling down, but preferred a 
wandering life, and he firmly insisted that he could never work at anything with so much 
pleasure as his imitations’. (In spite of the strongest opposition and overwhelming 
temptation, he remained true to himself, and never shunned the hard life which his 
innately artistic temperament demanded of him.) About a weck later, Wyatt writes :— 
‘Worse and worse! Flint Jack after staying a week obtained sixpence more of me and 
sixpence of Mr Haddock to assist him on the way to London. It appears that he pro- 
ceeded to the last house on the London Road, but unfortunately that is a public house - 
and he could not resist the temptation of entering. ‘The consequence was that he got 
drunk, and as the craving increased after his money was gone he came back to the town, 
opened the front door of a house near mine, and took a barometer, but having been seen 
Бу a man outside he bolted and threw the barometer away. Later in the evening, finding 
a light in the school-room attached to the Methodist Chapel he entered and stole the 
clock, which he tried to sell to che keeper of a public house, and finally left it with him 
аз а deposit. Тһе police got on the scent and ran him down at a low lodging-house, and 
then removed him to the Lock-up . . . On Monday morning the two charges of felony 
were pressed against him and the Borough Justices committed him for trial'. Edward 
Simpson was tried before the Recorder at the Bedford Borough Quarter Sessions on 
March xith, 1867; he pleaded guilty to both indictments, laying the blame on the 
drink. With the view of his having a chance of redeeming his character and reforming 
his habits, he was sentenced to one year's imprisonment instead of transportation. 

It is a sad comment on the attitude of many Victorian antiquarians that a year in 
prison should have been considered ' beneficial’ for such a talented craftsman as Flint 
Jack. He would never have been driven to such excess if his. work had been appreciated 
and its scientific value recognized. Under wise supervision he might have been able to 
make such contributions to the understanding of flint technology as the late Sir Francis 
Knowles; and he would certainly not have been hounded about and called a ‘forger’. 

‘Forgery ’ is really a subjective term, a substitute for the more objective ' foolery ', 
expressing the self-righteous indignation of the person who has been gulled. Тһе forger 
of the five-pound note is in a sense taunting those who attach such importance to a mere 
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piece of paper: forgeries help us to preserve a sense of values, because the best and most 
valuakle things in life can never be forged. It is often well-nigh impossible to distinguish 
the faked tiara from the genuine article ; and yet the matter is of tremendous importance 
to the owner of the diamonds. But unfortunately for Flint Jack, the fools lacked a sense 
of humour; and the wiser men were unaware of the enormous scientific potentialities 
of his genius. | 
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Recent Discoveries in East African Archaeology 


by the Rev. СЕВУАЗЕ MATHEW 


INCE 1947 there has been a considerable advance in East African Archaeology. 

The preliminary archaeological survey of the East African coastline and islands has 

been almost completed. The area covered has stretched from the coast of British 
Somaliland to the frontiers of Portuguese East Africa; two stretches of the Tanganyika 
coast and the Mafia group of islands off the mouth of the Rufiji still remain unsurveyed, 
but it is hoped that these may be covered by the close of 1954. It has been essentially а. 
surface survey, a fairly complete photographic record has been made of the principal 
sites, and plans have been made of some of the chief monuments. During the same . 
period Mr Kirkman has carried out excavations at the very representative Gedi site, and 
his detailed report is about to be published by the Oxford University Press. At seven 
other sites there have been preliminary excavations. It is at last possible to suggest a 
few tentative conclusions. 

It is now clear that many of the ruins on the Kenya and Tanganyika coast once 
ascribed to an early medieval Persian settlement, were built during the 17th, 18th and 
early 19th centuries. These sites are linked by the common use of blue and white Chinese 
porcelain of 17th and 18th century types, apparently re-exported from South Arabia, and 
of cheap glazed ware. from the Persian Gulf. There are recurrent types of mosque and 
house and tomb and fortification. Dated inscriptions have been found in considerable 
number. It was a composite culture, always at least nominally Islamic but progressively 
Africanised. It came into being towards the end of the 16th century when the power of 
Portugal first began to fade, and fell into decay in the late 18th century when the Sultans 
of Oman gained control of the coast and developed the economic predominance of New 
Zanzibar. It was a culture of small island states, oligarchic in their social structure, 
using a currency of beads and rolls of cloth and trading in slaves and ivory. During 
this period were built the ruined towns of Pate, Manda and Siu, the two main sites on the 
Lamu island, three sites near Witu, Mambrui a little to the north of Malindi, the chief re- 
mains near Mombasa, the Wasin island ruins, and four of the towns along the Tanganyika 
coast. Itis clear that some of these had been built on sites that had never previously been 
occupied. But at Manda, Pate, Lamu and Kilifi there are direct links with the far more 
highly developed civilization of the islands before the coming of the Portuguese. 

It is now becoming possible to reconstruct the civilization of the island sultanates 
іп the 14th and rsth centuries. ‘They were Islamic merchant cities grown wealthy 
through the trade in ivory, gold and iron, and they had contacts throughout the Middle 
and Far East. During the preliminary excavations in the deserted town on the coral 
island of Songa Mnara, I was able to examine and identify broken glazed pottery from 
Syria and the Persian area, fragments of brown glazed stoneware almost certainly from 
Siam, and a mass of Chinese porcelain that has been dated from late Sung to early Ming. 
Among the coins discovered in the same group of islands there are specimens from mints 
in Mesopotamia and from Mongol mints in Persia, while among the beads there are pierced 
carnelians from India, and others of amber and crystal and topaz. 

By the 15th century this island culture had evolved its own characteristic architec- 
ture. At Songa Mnara fluted demidomes rest on fluted pilasters, and there is an elaborate 
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vaulted chamber with a barrel roofing inset with a hundred circular cavities. In the 
Palace doorways each pointed arch with its thin stone edging is reset within a rectargle of 
cut stone. Within the Palace there is an intricate system of sanitation with stone piping. 
Everywhere there is an evident delight in geometrical precision. During the late medieval 
period this culture would seem to have stretched from Portuguese Eas: Africa -o the 
Coiama islands off the coast of what is now Italian Somalia. In itself it forms a d-stinct 
variant among the medieval Islamic civilizations. Nothing has been found to corroborate 
the tradition of Persian origin. Its closest links are with the Bahmani Kingdom in India : 
there is the same use of rhymed couplets on the coinage, and architectural parallels. The 
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original immigrants may have come from Southern Arabia, but the culture they created 
will be most profitably studied in relation to that of Islamic India, since it was en the 
trade contacts with Islamic India that the prosperity of their towns depended. This 
* Kilwa’ culture would now seem to have come into existence in the 13th century ind to 
have ended towards the close of the 16th ; its economic basis had been andermired by 
the coming of the Portuguese three generations earlier. ‘The earliest reccrded coin from 
an African mint seems to date from the end of the 13th century. The earliest catable 
pottery is early 13th century glazed import ware. 

To the north a parallel Islamic town culture evolved during this period. It extended 
from Merka in Italian Somalia to the island site opposite Zeila in British Somaliland, and 
stretched inland to the Adal cities on the present Ethiopian-Somali border. This group- 
ing was culturally most dependent on Ayubid and Mamluk Egypt, wes economically 
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dependent on the slave trade, and had contacts that stretched far into the interior of 
Africa. Fifteen such sites have been listed: I have carried out excavations at three of 
them in 1950. ‘There are the same types and the same quantity of celadon as in the 
- southern grouping and a greater quantity of imported coins, beads and enamelled glass. 

Before the 13th century there was an earlier Islamic culture in East Africa repre- 
sented by eight sites that stretch from Italian Somalia to the newly discovered ruins on 
. Sanje Majoma south of Kilwa, and including Kizimi Kazi and Unguja Кии on Zanzibar. 
None of these would seem to have been more than small trading stations, marked now by 
some fragments of a mosque normally in coral rag, traces of rough fortification, broken 
sgrafito ware and an occasional coin from some Mesopotamian mint. Тһе three inscrip- 
tions so far recorded are of the 11th and 12th centuries. The earliest coin recorded is 
of the gth century A.D. Perhaps the trading settlements were beginning then. It is just 
_ becoming possible to trace an earlier culture still. In the autumn of 1949 I discovered a 
site on Sanje ya Kato island a little to the south of Kilwa. This settlement is not 
apparently Islamic and there is no trace of a mosque. The Sanje ya Kato people lived 
in small oblong houses of carefully dressed masonry grouped round a citadel whose walls 
still rise to 16 feet. They knew the use of iron and used thin red pottery. Тһе remains 
of a tower were found at the same time within four miles of the settlement. This had 
apparently been built in tiers, ziggurat fashion, and the builders had used dressed blocks 
of sandstone, presumably from the mainland, some over 3 feet square; it would be 
premature to give any definite opinion on the dating, but it seems not impossible that. 
these settlements might be trading stations of some South Arabian people. It is 
necessary to be still more hesitant about another people who have left traces from Ndoe on 
Manda island south to Songo island and who built their.small square houses and low 
town walls from lumps of uncut coral and used a very rough hand-made pottery of brown 
and brown grey. They were clearly more primitive than the Sanji ya Kato culture but 
in Africa it does not necessarily follow that they belonged to an earlier period or even to a 
different one. 

The primary need is to have a site of each type scientifically excavated and a pottery 
sequence established. It seems not impossible that in the case of the Sanji ya Kato 
people such a pottery sequence might be ‘ pegged’ by the discovery of a datable import 
or of a Ptolemaic or Roman coin. It is improbable that there was considerable Graeco- 
Roman penetration south of the natural starting-points on the Monsoon routes to 
. India—the Port Durnford area or the Lamu-Manda group of islands off: North Kenya. 
’ But there was occasional penetration as far south as ‘ Raphta ', most probably an area 
' including both the Kilwa and Mafia groups of islands off Tanganyika. Ptolemaic silver 
coins have been reported from as far south as Msasani near Dar es Salaam, and the 
‘Periplus of the Erythrean Sea’ provides evidence for close trade contacts between 
Raphta and South Arabia. 

Another non-Islamic culture is in process of being discovered and is proving to be 
‚а singularly elaborate опе. In the Spring of 1952 I carried out preliminary excavations 
for the Uganda Government at three sites in Western Uganda. I had the assistance of 
Mr Eric Lanning who has carried on the survey last winter. All the sites surveyed by 
the expedition were traditionally associated with the Bachwezi Empire during the medieval 
period. The expedition began at Ntusi where the traces of habitation cover an area 
over a mile in length and half a mile in width. The extent of the middens suggest how 
thickly and for how long the town must have been inhabited. One midden at the head 
of the Ntusi and Sagazi valleys is approximately 80 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 15 to 
20 feet high. Another is of even greater length, though only about 4 feet in depth. 
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Four other middens were located. All consist primarily of pot-sherds narmally ircised 
with elaborate geometric patterns, and of small bones rendered friable with age. In 
three there are also considerable traces of charcoal. Close to the site there are remains of 
elabo-ate irrigation works. There are many mounds, some quite large, traditionally . 
regarded as the graves of members of the Bachwezi royal house. One of them had been 
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inadvertently opened by the P.W.D., and I was able to salvage some of the grave zoods 
thus exposed. 

The Ntusi site lies approximately 74 miles within the Katonga line bf fortification, 
the most elaborate system of earthworks reported in Africa. In each case these for-ifica- 
tions are concentric, and at Bigo the outer ring of bank and ditch is 22 miles in extent. 
Taken together, Kagogo, Bigo and Kasonko, all on the south bank of the Katonga River, 
command the river frontage for 5 miles on either side of Bigo ford. But Bigo at lzast is 
far more than a fortification (PLATE 111). The ditches of the inner circuit are still 19 feet 
deep in some places, and a depth of 12 to 14 feet is usual. The normal width is from 
6 to 8 feet. The earth bank that surmounts the inner side of the ditches nowhere rises 
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higher than 4 or 5 feet. Much of the earth removed was used to make square earthen 
mounds within the bank, presumably as a foundation for grass houses. The elaborate 
system of elliptical bank within the circuit, and the occasional straight ditches, are best 
explained by the assumption that Bigo was primarily a royal village of the Zimbabwe type. 

Two other sites of the same culture have been located, at Masaka a little to the north 
of Bigo, and on Mubende Hill. Eight more earthworks have been located in Mubende 
District, primarily through the enterprise of Mr Lanning. It will be noted from the 
accompanying map that six of these earth-work systems seem to form a single line of 
fortification stretching south-westwards from Lake Albert to the Nabakasi River; the 
most northerly of these, Nsa bya Kateboha, was located by Mr Lanning in Bunyoro 
shortly before Christmas, 1952. 

Two shafts were found cut in the rock at Bigo four yards from each other and two 
hundred yards within the outer line of ditches. I consider that they are associated with a: 
similar shaft not far off sunk into the quartz reef at Lusigate and with the group of shafts 
sunk through laterite which I examined close to Masaka. If so, they represent some 
form of mine-working, since some of the Masaka shafts are linked by transverse galleries 
over 50 feet below surface, and some are so narrow that they could only have been used 
as vents. | 

It is the culture of an iron age people; five fragments of worked iron have been 
found, including an iron spear-haft from Ntusi. Stone implements were still in use ; 
a chalcedony spear-head, a stone axe-head and some quartzite arrow-heads were among 
the surface finds at Bigo and Kagogo. The Bachwezi (to give them their traditional 
name) were a pastoral people; cattle-bones, including skulls, have been found at Ntusi 
and within the outer earthworks at Bigo and in the area behind the Kinoni trenches. 
There is so far no evidence that they used cattle-flesh for food ; when the Ntusi middens 
were opened all the bones found were small, and the ones so far identified are those of 
eland and of zebra. It is possible that they were attached to a fertility cult ; an embossed 
clay cylinder from Ntusi and the round clay cylinder with lateral grooves found close by, 
‘are both probably phallic cult objects. They used beads, but their rarity suggests they 
were for ornament rather than for barter ; а cylindrical glass bead from Bigo is in opaque 
Indian red over a clear green transparent core, 9.7 mm. in length, 7.6 mm. in greatest 
diameter. They used long pendants presumably also for ornament; a perforated 
pendant found at Bigo is a trapeze with rounded ends, 77 mm. in length, 33 mm. at 
greatest width, made from sandstone with grey and black shadings and bearing traces of 
ochre decoration. 

Their pottery falls into three classes. Class A consists of an extremely friable rough 
red undecorated ware. I only noted five small fragments of this, three of them com- 
pletely flat sherds ; none were in clear association with Class B ог С, and two were beneath 
a sterile level 24 inches thick. Class B is best represented by an intact spherical vessel 
found by Mr Lanning and myself just below surface on the summit of Ntusi hill. It is 
of brown undecorated ware, has no form of rim lip and has a circular mouth which is 
merely a hole in the circumference ; it is slightly flattened on the surface opposite the 
mouth. Many sherds of Class B have been noted, frequently in association with Class c. 

Class c is the most common and characteristic ware of the Bigo-Ntusi culture. It 
is a brown ware elaborately decorated sometimes with punches, in a number of intricate 
patterns, and is often gritty with quartz particles and badly fired. The rims have over- 
turned lips usually completely covered with square or round impressions. ‘The surface 
is sometimes completely decorated, but more usually the decoration ends with a wide 
band round the neck. Brown is the normal colour, but there are variants from red 
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brown to dark grey. It seems very like the Zimbabwe ware (Class a) əf Dr Caton- 
Thompson; five very intricate patterns are common to both. In the last few months 
Mr Lanning has recorded many sherds of Class c decorated with ochre. 

The Bigo-Ntusi culture with its elliptical fortifications, isolated guard posts and zreat 
middens within the settlements, presents a number of curious parallels to Zimbabwe 
culture. Both surely presuppose an evolved conception of Kingship. The extent cf the 
systems of fortification, of the irrigation works and of the mines all provide evidence cf the 
labour resources at the disposal of the ‘ Bachwezi’ kings. The culture clearly laszed a 
long time. I do not think it is yet possible to date it more exactly than somewhere in the 
millennium between A.D. 400-1400. It is perhaps most easily explicable as a distant 
off-shoot of influences from Meroe. . 

I have dealt in some detail with the result of last year's West Uganda survey since 
they illustrate so perfectly the value of correlation between archaeology anc oral tracition 
in África; the sites that Mr Lanning and І have examined are precisely those still indic- 
ated by tradition as the ‘ Chief houses’ of the Bachwezi. The necessity of developing 
such correlation was emphazised at the First International Conference on African History 
held in London in the beginning of July, 1953. Тһе historical accuracy of tradition can 
be checked from archaeological evidence, and local African traditions can provide 
archaeologists with clues to the location or inter-connection of sites. 

Yet this is the least crucial of the developments now needed in East A-rican 
archaeology. Тһе first objective must be to preserve and record the historical monu- 
ments and the sites of archaeological importance that are already known <o exist. 

It is essential to emphasize that in East Africa the rate of destruction of ancient 
monuments has greatly increased since the end of the war and is still increasing. ‘Lhis is 
partly due to the activity of the Public Works Department in all British territories and 
to the uses that it can find for cut stone. It is reported that the great castle of Siu has 
been totally destroyed and its stones apparently used in road construction and em»ank- 
ments. In Zanzibar the ruined palace of Chukweni has recently been pulled down on 
Government initiative, while the deserted palace of Beit al Ras was demolished cn the 
initiative of the Education Department which considered that site would bz suitable for a 
school. Greater tragedies occurred in Tanganyika before the time of the p-esent 
Governor. In Uganda in 1950 the Public Works Department did wanton injury <o the 
Ntusi site. The sites in the Katonga Valley are now threatened by the advarce of 
a new railway. Each British Territory in East Africa possesses some form af Act 
which would give protection to any monument or site scheduled to be covered оу it. 
But only a very small minority of the sites of archaeological importance have so far appeared 
on any schedule. In practice most sites lie unprotected, to be pillaged by the curio hunter. 
The complete set of Persian tiles in the palace Mosque of Kilwa was removed in 1946 
before they had been seen or dated by any expert, and this can be paralleled by five other 
instances. Since recent discoveries along the coast have received some press publicity, it 
is probable that the amount of casual digging will increase, with all the consequen= con- 
fusion of levels and the destruction of vital evidence that this implies. 

The situation is aggravated by the lack of adequate museum facilities п Tangaayika, 
Zanzibar, Kenya and the British Somaliland Protectorate. It is twenty-three years since 
the Government first proposed that Fort Jesus, the great Portuguese Arab Castle at 
Mombasa, should become a museum for the coast ; this May the project was post»oned 
indefinitely. The little museum at Dar es Salaam is very fortunate in its present 
curator, but he has inherited a number of very interesting coins and fragments of slazed 
pottery without any of the necessary details as to provenance. On the cther hand it is 
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now impossible to trace between sixty and seventy Greek and Roman coins though the 
exact sites of their discovery in East Africa have been recorded. 

The immediate and paramount need of East African archaeology is a schedule of sites 
and ancient monuments, a uniform Act to safeguard them when scheduled and a con- 
siderable extension of museum facilities. Now that the preliminary archaeological 
survey of the coast has been almost completed it should be possible to construct a pre- 
liminary schedule quite rapidly and at little cost. It should be accompanied by a detailed 
archaeological map and by plans of the most important sites. In view of the existing 
legislation in the territories, it should then be easy to frame a uniform Act to prevent the 
deliberate destruction of any monument mentioned in the schedule, the removal into 
private possession of any object from a scheduled site and unauthorized excavation 
at any scheduled site. The need for museum facilities could be met almost as easily. 
In Uganda the Kampala Museum 1s already being extended. Fort Jesus at Mombasa is 
ideally suited to be the chief museum on the coast and the photographs, plans and copies 
of inscriptions that have already been made could be deposited there. If the museum at 
Aden was enlarged it could serve Somaliland as well as the South Arabian littoral. 

The second need of East African Archaeology is for a planned programme of archae- 
ological expeditions. The field is too vast to be dealt with haphazard. The terms of 
reference might exclude pre-historic Africa where the problems are so completely : 
different and where work has been so long in progress. But they should not be limited 
to British Africa alone; thus an expedition dealing with the still uncharted history of 
the coast during the Hellenistic and Roman Periods should first concentrate on the ports 
along the Monsoon route to India, and might well centre at Port Durnford in the extreme 
south of Italian Somalia where considerable finds of Ptolemaic and Roman coins have 
been reported. Nor should thev be too strictly limited to Africa. There can be few 
more promising sites than Socotra island, which was for so long the entrepót of the 
Western Indian Ocean trade; but Socotra is under Aden jurisdiction. Historically and | 
culturally the East African coast for long formed a single unit, closely linked with the 
Indian Ocean shore of Arabia, since behind each of its successive civilizations lay a single 
permanent factor, the Monsoon. 

These are immediately practicable measures. Yet ultimately the development of 
East African archaeology and the survival of its ancient monuments and sites demand 
the creation of adequately staffed Departments of Antiquities in the areas concerned. 
Only this can ensure the continuity necessary for the adequate conservation of sites, for 
planned field work and for the steady publication of its results. 
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Souterrains in Scotland 
by F. T. WAINWRIGHT 


URING the rgth century students of Scottish archaeology were fascinated by 
souterrains or earth-houses. In 1877 Joseph Anderson declared that no class 
of structural remains has been more fully illustrated ',! and his statement is sup- 

ported by an abundance of papers and reports published in the first twelve volumes 
(1851—78) of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Аз the century 
drew to its close the earth-house gradually lost its hold on archaeological imagination. 
There were occasional papers? and a few notable discoveries*, but on the whole the first 
half of the 20th century was a period of stagnation in this not unrewarding field. French 
scholars peered with organized enthusiasm into their souterrains-refuges?, but in Scotland 
it was the close season for earth-houses. А little of the old interest has lately revived, 
and this may be an opportune moment to consider some of the more obvious problems 
that surround these curious structures. 

What 1s now usually called a souterrain has in the past borne an enchanting variety 
of names: earth-house or eirde house, Pict's House or Peght's Hoose, weem, subter- 
raneous dwelling, and others of less general currency. Some of these names are illuminat- 
ing; some are misleading ; not one of them today is adequate as a scientific archaeological 
label. Тһе name ‘Picts House’ was formerly applied in Scotland to archaeological 
remains of all kinds ; itis a picturesque element in the language and legend of the people, 
where it properly belongs, but it is no more accurate and no more signifizant than the 
ubiquitous ‘ Caesar's Camp’ or ‘ Danes’ Dyke’ in England. ‘Weem’, an Anglicized 
form of a Gaelic word for ‘ cave’, is intrinsically more suitable as а defini-ive label, but 
it is also applied to natural holes and cavities, and this double connotation precludes it 
from the language of formal archaeology. ‘ Earth-house ’, or the older ‘ E(i)rd(e) House ’, 
could have developed into a precise scientific label, but it has come to cover structures too 
varied in form and function. And the once popular ‘ subterraneous dwelling ’, still some- 
times used in a modernized form by the Ordnance Survey Office, has had the academic 
misfortune to find itself applied occasionally to structures which are neither subterranean 
nor dwellings. It is probably now too late to revive any of these names for use in formal 
description or definition. 

The first problem, therefore, concerns terminology. Vague and faulty labels 
frequently mislead thoughts. Discussion would be greatly facilitated if the underground 
structures of Scotland were classified and appropriately labelled. This is a problem that 
demands consideration. No suggestions are put forward here, for we are concerned less 
‘with the names than with the structures behind the names. And the names need not 
mislead us if we keep our eyes firmly fixed on the structures themselves. 

The modern name ‘souterrain ', one of our less elegant borrowings from France, 
should be used with caution. It may give long and useful service as a gereric name for 

1 Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, xu (1876-78), 350 п. 

2 Hereafter abbreviated as PSAS. | 

? e.g. David MacRitchie, ‘ Earth-houses and their Occupants ', PSAS їл (1916-17), 178-97. 


4 e.g. the discovery of the earth-house at Castle Law. See V. С. Childe, * Excavations at 
Castlelaw Fort, Midlothian °, PSAS LXVII (1932-33), 362-88. 


5 А. Blanchet, Les Souterrains- Refuges de la France, Paris 1923. 
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all structures built wholly or largely underground, but its use in this genera. sense should 
not obscure the fundamentally important fact that there are several different kincs of 
souterrain. To assume that all underground structures belong, structurally, chronologic- 
ally ard functionally, to a single undivided class would be rather like zssuming that 
churckes, cinemas and cottages are adequately covered by the label ‘ surface structures ’. 
By emphasizing differences instead of similarities it is possible to isolate some of the 
differeat kinds of souterrain. | 

Ir the Tay Valley, that is іп Angus and the adjoining parts of Perthshire, some 
fifty souterrains have been noted in the past two hundred years, but to-day there are 
visible remains at only six or seven sites. Most of the other sites have bzen destroyed 
and fargotten, and there seldom exists a plan or even a description. Local accounts, 
such as they are, suggest some variety in form and structure, but one type is so common 
that it may be accepted as the characteristic souterrain of Angus. Examples of iz аге. 
shown in FIG. г where half-a-dozen Angus souterrains are drawn in outline to emphasize 
the distinctive features of their plans. The least damaged example is Airlie I, the only 
survivor of a group of six or seven souterrains found in this parish. It is over 70 feet 
long, or it would be if its narrow entrance passage were opened, and it is about 7$ feet 
wide, 3arrowing a little towards the entrance and bulging outwards a little at the end’. 
Tealing ITI, also the only survivor of a group of souterrains, is 80 feet long and 72-8 feet 
wide’. Ardestie is about the same length and between 7 and 8 feet wide?. The main 
passages at Conan?, Carlungie [18 and Pitcur Пи are respectively 66, 14c arid 190 feet: 
long, end the average width in each case is 74 or 8 feet. We know from su-viving rcofed 
examples at Airlie and Pitcur, as well as from calculations at other sites, taat the height 
of these passages was normally about 6 feet. 

At Conan there is a subterranean ‘ bee-hive’ chamber; at Carlungie I there is a 
small annexe or chamber which in form reminds one of the great 60-foot subsidiary 
passage at Pitcur; and at all three sites there are low narrow passages end additonal 
entrances. But these are superfluities and they do not obscure the basic features which 
are seen clearly and without embellishment at Airlie, Ardestie and Tealirg. What are 
the basic features of a typical Angus souterrain? А long passage, always curved and 
usually paved ; a spaciousness which comes from an average width of 7 or 8 feet ard an 
average height of 6 feet; a narrow entrance, usually provided with conspicuous door- 
checks; a slight bulging or widening at the end of the passage; and characte-istic 


$ For further details of the souterrain at Barns of Airlie, here referred to as Airlie _, see 
especially PSAS v (1862-64), 352-3, and LXXVII (1942-43), 37-8. 

*'The fullest account of Tealing III is given in PSAS x (1872-74), 287-93. It is zalled 
Tealing. III above in order to distinguish it from other souterrains in Tealing Parish especially from 
Tealing I and Tealing II which were discovered in the 18th century. 

8 е souterrain at Ardestie (Моше Parish) was discovered in 1949 and excavated in 1949-50. 
An excavation report is in preparation. | | 

? See PSAS ту (1860-62), 492-9, for Andrew Jervise’s account of the souterrain disccvered 
in 1856 in a field on the farm of West Grange of Conan, near Arbroath. 

10 Carlungie I (Monikie Parish) was discovered in 1949 and excavated in 1950-51. Ап 
excavation report is in preparation. For a second souterrain, Carlungie II, discovered in the same 
field, зге Antiquaries Journal, XXIII (1953), 65-71. | 

u For details of Pitcur II, a souterrain which still lies open іп Kettins Parish, the main source 
of information is David MacRitchie's article in PSAS xxxiv (1899-1900), 202-1.. Pitcur I was 
anothe- souterrain, discovered before Pitcur II but now filled in. 
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boulder-and-slab walls corbelled inwards to carry a massive roof. Angus souterrains 
are built on generous lines, and their considerable height and width, no less than their 
length, are distinctive features which should be kept in mind. 

The above is neither a complete nor an adequate description of a souterrain. It is 
merely a summary of the basic features of what may be called a typical Angus example. 
Surface structures attached to the souterrains at Ardestie and Carlungie I are omitted 
from the sketches in FIG. 1—not because they are unimportant, but because they are 
irrelevant to a discussion of the distinctive features of underground structures or 
souterrains. -There is reason to believe that all souterrains in this area possessed an 
associated array of surface structures, but the point in this context is that the souterrain 
was not merely an adjunct to a group of surface structures. The dominant feature of a 
souterrain site or souterrain complex in Angus is the great souterrain itself. This is 
equally true of the plan of the settlement and of the way in which it was built—tke trench 
for the souterrain came first, and the surface structures were subsidiary to it in arrange- 
ment and in construction. The souterrain dominates the site in every sense of the word. 
The point is emphasized because, as will appear, this is a distinctive feature of scuterrain 
sites in Ángus. 

There is nothing in the Hebrides comparable to the souterrains of Angus. Character- 
istic of the Hebrides, and especially of North Uist, are what were called wheeled-shaped 
earth-houses by the officers of the Royal Commission!? or what to-day are generally and 
more appropriately called wheel-houses. They fall into a different and quite distinctive 
structural class. ‘They are essentially circular chambers divided by radial walls, the ends 
of which are sometimes blocked to form separate compartments, and they are essentially 
houses in the sense of places where men and women lived and slept. Examples have 
been reported at Bac Mhic Connain, Eilean Maleit, Machair Leathann, Usinish, Bruthach 
a Tuath, Cnoc а Comhdhalach, Garry Iochdrach, Loch Sheilavaig and other sites!?. 
. The group is well represented by the examples in FIG. 2. 

The inclusion of wheel-houses under the older and all-embracing name ‘ earth-house’ 
has been much criticized. It goes without saying that ‘ wheel-house ' is infinitely superior 
as a descriptive label, but it would be difficult to sustain objections against the older name 
if only because it has never been defined to exclude any particular kind of structure. 
Indeed, its all-embracing character has been its ruin, and it has now advanced too far in 
the wake of ‘ Pict’s House’ to have any future in archaeological terminology. The 
question of whether or not wheel-houses are also earth-houses is as unimportant as it is 
irrelevant. The point in the present context is that wheel-houses are certainly not 
souterrains. ‘They are normally surface structures, though they may be sunk into or 
backed against a mound or dune. Sometimes, as at Usinish (FIG. 2), a true souterrain is 
attached to a wheel-house, but it 1s always subsidiary to the main structure, low or narrow, 
difficult of access, and quite unlike the spacious souterrains of Angus which dwarf and 
dominate their associated surface structures. 

Not all Hebridean earth-houses are wheel-houses and not all Hebridean souterrains 
are attached to wheel-houses. Captain Thomas records a number of different structures, 
such as those at Scalavat, Paible, Tigh Talamhant and Tigh nan Leacach, and some of 


ie. The Royal Commission on ihe Ancient and Historical. Monuments of Scotland, here- 
after abbreviated as RCAMS. On the Hebridean ЛЕ see RCAMS 1x (1928), xli-xliv 
et passim. 

13 For the sites named here see especially RCAMS 1x (1928), xlii, 87-9, 104, I15—7, and 
PSAS уп (1866-68), 165—7, LXVI (1931-32), 32-66. 
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them seem to besouterrains!4, They vary greatly in form, and their purpose is not always 
apparent from the reports that are available, but it is clear that they are quite unlike the 
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soutzrrains of Angus in plan, construction, internal arrangements and alzo, no doubt, in 

function. No one has yet attempted to classify the souterrain structures of the Hebrides, 

а PSAS үп (1866-68), 167-72. See also RCAMS Ix (1928), 46, 86-7, 126, 118 et 3assim.- · 
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and it would be unwise to assume that they are altogether unrelated to thesouterrains of 
Angus. But it is fairly certain that, however they are classified, none of Һет will fall 
into the same structural class as that which contains the souterrains of Angus. 

In the Orkneys and Shetland are thirty or forty earth-houses so similar to each other 
and so distinctive as a group that they fall into a class by themselves. The typical earth- 
house of the northern isles, unlike the wheel-house of the Hebrides, is a tre souterrain. 
Basica.ly it consists of a low chamber the shape of which is irregular, the floor area of 
which is usually between 60 and 100 square feet, and the roof of which is supported by 
free-standing stone pillars. It is reached from the surface by a passage which is seldom 
more and often considerably less than three feet high and three feet wide. a passage so 
low ard so narrow that a' person can enter the chamber only on his hands and knees. 
The passage is essentially an entrance to the chamber, and it is difficult to imagine that it 
had ary other function. In an Angus souterrain, by contrast, the great passage is the 
essential part of the structure; the chamber, if one exists at all, is merely a subsidiary 
feature attached to it. We need not concern ourselves with constructional details. The 
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FIG. 4 


six plans drawn in FIG. 3 are sufficient to prove that these northern souterrains are so 
like ezch other that they form a recognizable group and so different from other souter- 
rains that they form a separate group). 

Much closer in form to the souterrains of Angus are the Sutherland examples such 
as those at Achinnearin, Allt Cille Pheadair, Beinn a Bhragie, Cracknie, Eireboll, Sal- 
scraggie, etc.1® Тһе general similarity of these two groups in shape and planis emphasized 
by a comparison of FIG. 1 and Fic. 4, and the fact that they are all essentially passages, as 
distinct from chambers, sets them apart from the structures of the northern isles. But 
the similarity is largely superficial, The Sutherland souterrains are much smaller than 
those of Angus. They are usually between 20 and 40 feet long, that is less than half the 
length of the smaller Angus souterrains, and by comparison they are low, narrow and 


15 For details of the souterrains of Orkney and Shetland see especially RCAMS хи (1946), 
3 vols., and PSAS хі (1926-27), LXII (1927-28), LXIV (1929-30), LXV (1930-31), LXXIII (1938-39). 
For recently discovered examples (Naversdale, Hatston and Skaebrae) see PSAS LXXX (1945-46), 
143-4, and LXXXIII (1948-49), 236, 238. 
1$ For details and references see RCAMS п (1911), 55, 70, 73, 97, 112, 115-6, 119-20. 
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constricted. The souterrain at Allt Cille Pheadair (Fic. 4) debouched from a large hut ; 
that at Salscraggie is entered by a flight of steps and seems also to have been attached to 
ahut. Perhaps the Sutherland souterrains of this kind were normally adjuncts to surface 
structures, in which case they would have more in common with the souterrains attached 
to Hebridean wheel-houses than with the souterrains of Angus. The latter, as emphasized 
above, were not subsidiary to any other structure. 

Many earth-houses have been found in Aberdeenshire. Some of them, like . 
Glenkindie (FIG. 5), seem to have been chambers rather than passages, but the normal 
Aberdeenshire souterrain is probably better represented by Buchaam, Migvie, Culsh I 
and Milton of Whitehouse. The characteristic curve in the passage and the method of 
construction suggest that they are closely related to the souterrains of Angus, but insome 
respects they are closer to the souterrains of Sutherland. They are considerably smaller 
than the known Angus examples, and they seldom have the impressive and characteristic 
door-checks which in Angus divide the main passage from a narrower entrance passage. 
In several instances, also, they seem to have been attached to hut-circles as subsidiary 
structures, a structural relationship alien to souterrain sites in Angus. The material for 
an exhaustive survey of Aberdeenshire souterrains is fuller than that for the souterrains 
of Angus, and such a survey is long overdue!?. It might reveal unsuspected similarities 
as well as further differences, but on the evidence at present available we should perhaps 
regard the two groups as separate, though not unrelated. Certainly we should not 
automatically transfer to either group conclusions reached only in respect of the other. 

Three or four separate groups of souterrains have been indicated above. Other 
divisions and subdivisions might be worked out, but the object here is not to isolate and 
label every separate group. That would be too ambitious. It is enough to draw 
attention to the fact that there are several different kinds of souterrain. It is unwise to 
think of souterrains as one thinks of brochs, for example, or even of Hebridean wheel- 
houses. It seems worth while to emphasize this point because it tends to be obscured in 
recent studies on northern archaeological structures. The present tendency is to treat 
all souterrains as belonging to a single class and to seek external associations for them as 
widely as possible—even to regard brochs, wheel-houses, wags, souterrains and hut- 
circles as component and related elements in a single northern cultural complex. The 
approach is legitimate. Indeed, it probably offers the best chance of determining the 
racial origins of the souterrain-builders, the routes by which they reached Scotland, and 
their relationship to other early northern peoples. And to the solution of these problems 
must be brought the evidence of souterrains in Ireland, France, Cornwall and even 
Denmark, as well as the evidence of other possibly related structures and remains. Some 
of the results recently obtained may have to be discarded, but the approach itself is 
sound?*. Unfortunately it tends to obscure or ignore the divisions and subdivisions 
within the various classes of structure. And there are some questions that may yield 
more readily to analysis than to synthesis. 

One such question concerns the souterrains found outside what may be called the 
souterrain area. Apart from half-a-dozen examples in Fife, there are very few souter- 
rains in Scotland south of the Tay, and it is usually assumed that the builders of these 


17 А card-index list of souterrains may be compiled easily enough from references in PSAS and 
other sources. Such a list lies behind the present article. An exhaustive survey of any group of 
souterrains is quite another matter ; it would require much closer study and the excavation of two 
or three selected examples. 

18 cf. Sir Lindsay Scott, ‘ The Problem of the Brochs ', Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, 
New Series, XIII (1947), 1-46, and especially ‘Gallo-British Colonies’, ibid, xiv (1948), 46-125. 
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‘strays’ were wanderers from the souterrain concentrations in Angus. A study of the plan 
of the Midlothian souterrain at Castle Law!? bears out this suggestion; Castle Law 
(FIG. 6) is 72 feet long and rather narrower than the normal Angus souterrain, but the 
bee-hive chamber attached to it is paralleled at Conan (ric. 1). Crichton Mains??, also 
in Midlothian, could be associated with Angus by reason of its plan (ric. 6), but its 
length (49 feet) and its width (about 6 feet) are perhaps slightly more reminiscent of 
Aberdeenshire proportions. Into the same group should be placed a souterrain found 
near Middleton House in Borthwick Parish?!, and also, no doubt, the two souterrains 
discovered at Newstead іп Roxburghshire—Newstead I (FIG. 6) was 54 feet long and 
gradually widened from 4 feet 2 inches to 7 feet то inches??, It is difficult to decide 
whether associations for these souterrains should be sought in Angus or in Aberdeenshire, 
a doubt which might be resolved by further research into the Aberdeenshire examples. 
Ardross I (FIG. 6), though in Fife, has no links with Angus. It consists of a long (бо feet) 
passage, low (4 feet) and narrow (2 feet 6 inches), entered by steps, and leading to a 
distinct chamber?. The men who built Ardross I seem to have come from much 
further north than Angus. It has much in common with some of the Orkney souterrains, 
and the closest parallel so far noted is at Jarlshof in Shetland. Souterrain-builders seem 
to have reached Fife from the far north. Another souterrain, found during the last 
,century and now preserved in what seems to be a faithful replica at Rothes House, 
Markinch, is not unlike the Sutherland souterrain at Achinnearin (Fic. 4), though it would 
be rash at present to dismiss the possibility of Aberdeenshire parallels. 

But the division of souterrains into separate groups has a deeper significance. It 
controls one’s approach to the study of these structures. If there are several kinds of 
souterrain and if, as it seems, they fall into geographical as well as into structural groups, 
it follows that conclusions reached in respect of one group of souterrains will not neces- 
sarily apply to all souterrains. It would be illogical to assume that all souterrains belong 
to the same period, to assume that all served the same purpose, and to assume that all 
were built by the: same people. Such faulty assumptions underlie much that-has been 
written about souterrains. | 

The age of the various Scottish souterrains is a problem too wide for discussion here. 
It would involve a survey of countless and often badly documented find-lists, and it 
would be complicated by the fact that many of the ' datable" finds, especially fragments 
of native pottery, have not yet been dated. And it is not always easy to distinguish 
between the significant and the insignificant ; cup-and-ring stones, for example, which 
are found in many souterrains, do not reflect the age of the souterrains so much as the 
tastes and traditions of the people who built them. Several of the Angus souterrains 
have produced objects of Roman manufacture which suggest that they were in use during 
the 2nd century?**. The find-list of Castle Law includes two pieces of Samian ware and 


19 PSAS LXVII (1932—33), 363-5, 377-86. 

20 PSAS үп (1868-70), 104-9; RCAMS x (1929), 53-4. 

1 PSAS үші (1868-70), 27-8; RCAMS х (1920), 9. 

22 PSAS 1 (1851-54), 213-7. 

?3 PSAS хп (1876-78), 626-7; XL (1905-06), 355-7; RCAMS хі (1933), 135. Ardross I 
was discovered іп 1878 and re-discovered in 1906. No remains were to be seen when the officers of 
the Royal Commission visited the site in 1925 and when the Eleventh Report was published in 1933. 
The souterrain was uncovered for the third time in 1939. It is now open and well preserved. 

^ PSAS LXVI (1931-32), 277-397. To the Roman and Romano- British objects listed in this 
article by James Curle should be added a Roman amphora from Carlungie J, a brooch from 
Carlungie 11, and two Roman fragments from Ardestie. 
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demonstrates that the builders of the souterrain were in contact with Romans or Roman- 
ized Britons?*. And’ built into the souterrains at Crichton Mains and Newstead were 
squared and dressed stones taken from abandoned Roman sites. There seems to be 
nothing wrong with the generally accepted opinion that these souterrains belong to the 
2nd century, some of them to the second half of the and century. But many of them must 
Бе earlier, and some of them may have continued into the third or even the 4th century?". 
It is unlikely that all the souterrains of Angus fall neatly and exclusively into the 2nd 
century; an attempt to establish a more precise dating, with chronological limits if 
possible, is urgently required. But the main point here is that what is true of Angus 
souterrains may not be true of all Scottish souterrains??. Professor Childe has already 
suggested a Bronze Age context for some northern examples??. 

The function of souterrains has long been a problem. "They have been regarded 
as dwellings, occupied permanently or seasonally, as storehouses, as places of conceal- 
ment for property, and as hiding-places for women and children in times of danger. 
It has even been suggested, though not recently, that they are tombs or ‘ Arkite cells’ 
for penance and purification! None of the suggestions put forward satisfy all cases, and 
that is where the problem begins to develop. But if the thesis of this article is correct 
we should not expect one suggestion to cover all cases. ‘The various groups of souter- 
rains vary so greatly in size and construction that it is no more reasonable to seek a single 
function for them than it would be to insist that churches, cinemas and cottages were all 
built with the same purpose in view. 

The souterrains of Orkney, like the wheel-houses of the Hebrides, are.certainly 
dwellings. This is placed beyond doubt by the objects found in them??.  Souterrains 
attached as subsidiary features to hut-circles, such as some of those in Caithness, Suther- 
land and Aberdeenshire, were probably cellars or storehouses, less probably sleeping- 
quarters. As places of concealment in times of trouble many of them would be so con- 
spicuous as to be useless. Itis more difficult to discover the function of the vast souter- 
rains of Angus. People undoubtedly worked in them, possibly ate meals and slept in 
them on occasions, but that they were not the normal living places of the souterrain-folk 
seems to be amply demonstrated by the fact that the normal dwellings were surface 
structures adjacent to them. ‘They could have been used as storehouses, and an under- 
ground chamber attached to Carlungie | was apparently used as a workshop. But some 
of the Angus souterrains, including Carlungie I, are so large that a primitive community 
could hardly require storage space on such a grand scale. As places of concealment they 
would be worse than useless: they were surrounded by surface structures which would 
be visible for miles, their roofs were normally above the level of the ground, and hostile 
raiders could not fail to notice them. They would be death-traps for all who took shelter 
in them. If they were not refuges, not dwellings and not primarily storehouses, what 


25 PSAS LXVI (1931-32), 396; LXVII (1932-33), 362-88. 

26 PS AS үші (1868-70), 104-9. 

27 PSAS 1 (1851-54), 213-7. 

28 Fragments of Samian ware have also been found at Bac Mhic Connain and Berie in the 
Hebrides. cf. RCAMS х (1928), xlii. 

29 V. С. Childe, The Prehistory of Scotland, London 1935, pp. 183, 212-5. 

30 Despite a curious set of skulls found in the souterrain at Rennibister but apparently 
introduced at some date after the souterrain had been abandoned. See PSAS LXI (1926-27), 
296-3 17; RCAMS xu (1946), ii, 93-4. See also the report on Sandquoy in RCAMS xit (1946), 
ii, 167. 
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then was their function? There is some evidence that they were designed to house 
animals, perhaps at night, perhaps during the winter. They may have had more zhan 
one function, but the suggestion that they were used as byres for sheep and cattle is 
supported by certain structural features revealed at Ardestie and Carlungie I, and on 
general grounds there is much to recommend it?*, It goes without saying that no-one 
ever herded cows into the souterrain at Ardross ог into the northern souterrains. ‘Their 
steps, sharp corners and low narrow passages make the idea fantastic. But it has been 
sufficiently stressed that conclusions reached about the plan, date, function and origin of 
one group of souterrains need not apply to the others. 

Finally, who were the people who built the souterrains ? Whether or not the various 
groups of souterrain-builders are related to each other, where they came from and how 
they reached Scotland are questions more likely to be answered by the approach referred 
to above??, They fall outside the scope of this article. But we may consicer here i7 the 
souterrain-builders, or any of them, can be brought into relation with known historical 
peoples such as the Picts. 

The problems that surround the Picts have recently been discussed at length??, . The 
name Picti is used from A.D. 297 onwards to cover an agglomeration of peoples who lived 
in what is now Scotland north of the Antonine Wall. They developed a political unity, 
expressed by the Pictish kingdom, and they were recognized as distinct from the 52065, 
the Britons and the Northumbrians. The Picts are a historical conception іп the sense 
that they appear only in historical sources, though obviously they must also hav2 ап 
archaeological context. ‘The souterrain-builders, on the other hand, are ап archaeolozical 
conception, though it is clear that from the 1st century onwards they must have what may 
be called a historical background. The question raised here is whether or not. the 
archaeologist’s souterrain-builders are related to the historian’s Picts. Or, if the Picts 
are those peoples who lived in the known Pictish area during the known Pictish period 
(207-542), then where and how do the .-souterrain-builders come into the historical 
picture ? 

Ptolemy mentions a number of peoples who lived in Scotland during the period 
when the souterrains of Angus were im use. It does not follow, however, that the 
Venicones of Ptolemy are the souterrain-builders of Angus, even if the two peoples are 
contemporary, for we do not know how many separate peoples, intermingled or politizally 
superimposed upon each other, lived in Angus in the 2nd century. One could leap a 
logical chasm and assume that Ptolemy's Venicones are the souterrain-builcers of Argus, 
but it would be an assumption not at present justified by the evidence and. moreover, in 
conflict with certain known patterns of distribution. In any case, Ptolemy's peoples are 
not strictly Picts within the terms of our definition. Those who lived within the Piztish 
area probably represent peoples who were later called Picts, and we may therefore describe 
them as ‘ proto-Picts ’. 

If it could be shown that the souterrains of Angus were in use during the 4th cenzury, 
we could include their builders under the name Picts. But it has not yet been satis- 
factorily proved that any souterrain was in use as late as the Pictish period. If it could be 
shown that the descendants of the men who built the souterrains were P:cts, we could 


31 This possibility, with the evidence for and against it, is fully discussed in the excavation 
reports (forthcoming) of Ardestie and Carlungie I. 


3? See above, p. 226. 


33 Ву К. W. Feachem, К. Н. Jackson, Stuart Piggott, R. B. К. Stevenson and Е. Т Wainwright 
in The Problem of the Picts (in the press). 
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then properly describe the souterrain-builders as ‘ proto-Picts’. It is possible to produce 
evidence of such a relationship, at least for the souterrain-builders of Angus. А: 
Ardestie and Carlungie I it was found that the sites continued to be used, without a break 
in the sequence of occupation, after the souterrains themselves had been demolished. 
The people who lived on these sites in the post-souterrain phase were presumably the 
children and grandchildren of souterrain-builders. Strictly we should give them some 
such name as ‘ post-souterrain people ’, but the name is less important than the fact that 
they lived in the Pictish area during the Pictish period. By definition, therefore, they 
are Picts, and the souterrain-builders are ' proto-Picts ’. 

It will be understood that the ‘ post-souterrain people’ of Angus are only one of © 
the racial and/or political elements covered by the name Picti. But, if the evidence has 
been interpreted correctly, one element in the Pictish complex has been isolated and 
labelled. And, with the same qualification, the souterrain-builders themselves have 
been brought into the orbit of history and given the semi-historical label * proto-Picts °. 
What has been said applies, of course, only to the souterrain-builders of Angus, though 
there is no reason to doubt that other groups of souterrain-builders occupy the same or a 
similar position in relation to the historical Picts. 
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A SECOND INSCRIBED CLAY TABLET FROM ENKOMI 


The object of these notes is to present to the readers of ANTIQUITY the important 
fragmentary tablet of baked clay (PLATES ІҮ-Ү and FIGs. 1-3) discovered in the course of 
excavations which I had conducted last summer at Enkomi on behalf of the Department 
of Antiquities!. This is the second tablet discovered by these excavations, the first having 
been unearthed last year in the area adjoining the North sector of the city wall (see 
ANTIQUITY, pp. 103 ff and pl. гу). 

This year's tablet was found unexpectedly after the closing down of the excavations 
during supplementary work in the Area of the * T'emple ' excavated by me for the Depart- 
ment in previous years. It was in this area that we discovered in 1948 in a room of an 
ashlar building the remarkable bronze statue of a male god wearing a headdress adorned 
with bull's horns (Illustrated London News, 27 August, 1949, pp. 316-7; J.H.S., LXX, 
p. 14; Fasti Archaeologici, Iv, 1817 and fig. 30). "Тһе tablet was found in a room in the 
Northwest part of the ‘temple’ complex on floor vi counting from the top. On that 
floor there was a slightly raised floor of lime-mortar presumably used as а hearth and 
built on a layer of sherds which evidently served as a foundation for the hearth floor. It 
was among those sherds that we found the tablet. 

This is only a fragment. The original size of the tablet can only be guessed from the 
thickness of the existing fragment. It is observed that the broken edge at the right lower 
corner is the thickest part and that the tablet thins off towards the upper horizontal and 
left hand vertical edges. This means that there was originally at least as much width as 
the existing one which is 9-9.5 cm. (max.). This would give a total of 18 cm. for the 
total width of the tablet. The length is more difficult to estimate but judging from the 
proportions of large tablets found in Crete and the Greek Mainland (Pylos, Mycenae) 
the length is usually much greater than the width, the general outline being rectangular. 

The suggestion that the original tablet may have been twice as wide as the maximum 
existing width seems to be strengthened by the following observation. ‘There exists 
very near the right hand lower (broken) edge a vertical incision a little over 1 cm. in length. 
This incision has any meaning only if we assume that it ran all the length of the tablet 
from top to bottom. This would suggest that the engraved line divided the field into two 
equal columns which accords with my calculation of the original width as judged from the 
thickness of the tablet. 

The ‘ obverse ’ of the tablet which I assume to be the best preserved face is com- 
pletely flat while the ‘ reverse’ is slightly curved. This is the face which touched the 
ground a fact which is of course responsible for the wearing observable on it. 

The text on the ‘ obverse ' comprises 22 lines. Of these lines 11-21 are complete 
and end at a small distance from the engraved line mentioned above which, I suppose, 
ran along the whole length of the tablet. The ‘reverse’ comprises 16 lines of very 
unequal preservation. It is observed that the text here should be read ‘ up-side-down" 
i.e. in a fashion reverse to that of the obverse. "This is proved by the direction of the 





1 As in the previous years these excavations form part of a joint expedition to Enkomi : French 
Archaeological Mission under Dr Cl. F. A. Schaeffer and Department of Antiquities. The Director 
of the latter Mr A. H. S. Megaw gave me, as always, valuable support. 
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signs and is further confirmed by the fact that the two last lines went over the edge of the 
tablet as if the scribe had run short of space and thus used the edges to end his text. 
The script is evidently Cypro-Minoan and confirms the suggestion put forward by 
Sir John Myres? in respect of the first fragmentary tablet discovered in our excavations 
at Enkomi last year. It was engraved in the wet clay with a pointed tool producing 
short strokes similar to those on some of the Enkomi clay balls. The tablet was then 
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Fic. 3. SIGN-LIST FOR ENKOMI TABLET NO. 2, WITH NUMBER OF RECOGNIZABLE OCCURRENCES 
Note high frequency of sign 55, purely initial 


baked hard. ‘The result of baking is apparent in the hardness of the clay and also in the 
colour which on the reverse turned pink-red while on the obverse it is yellow-white.? 

As already mentioned the object of these notes is simply to announce the discovery? 
and in view of the short time elapsed between the latter and the writing of these 
notes no detailed account of the script and other relevant problems could be prepared®. 





? ANTIQUITY, June 1953, р. 105. | 

3 That the baking of the tablet was intentional and not the result of the fact that it was placed 
under a hearth floor is, I think, beyond doubt. 

* It has also been announced in Illustrated London News, September 5, 1953, p. 342. 

? Since this was written Mr Ventris has most kindly made drawings of both sides of the tablet 
and composed a signary to accompany this note. These appear as FIGS. 1-3. An additional photo- 
graph just received by Mr Ventris enables the signs of the last line of the reverse (No. 99) to be 
read as:— 41. 32. 32 | 56. 49. 52 2 ....... . 
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However the importance of this discovery is evident and the text which is the longest so 
far discovered in Cypro-Minoan, if ever deciphered will no doubt throw abundant light 
on the cultural history of Enkomi and of Cyprus*. It will also enhance the importance 
of Dr Schaeffer’s discovery of the Bronze Age town of Enkomi. 

The date of the tablet is given by painted sherds of the end of the 13th century, some 
of the Mycenaean IIIc style. If we remember that the tablet together with other sherds 
was used as foundation for a hearth floor and therefore it was a discard, we may assume 
that it is earlier than the last quarter of the 13th century B.c. How much earlier it is 
impossible to say but the context gives at least a terminus ante quem. 

PORPHYRIOS Dikaros. 


THE PICTISH SYMBOLS AT TRUSTY’S HILL, KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE 
(PLATE VI) 


Trusty’s Hill lies about one mile from Gatehouse of Fleet in the tumbled foothills 
on the west side of the estuary. The hill falls steeply in most directions with two ridges 
running up towards the rounded summit. These ridges are crossed by small rock-cut 
ditches with slight inner banks, which lie at the foot of the steeper slopes. The summit 
is enclosed with a much destroyed rampart, which now shows as a broad grassy bank with 
a slight hollow on the inner side, where there are also traces of circular depressions some 
15 feet across. The wall has produced some evidence of vitrifaction, though nothing is 
now visible on the surface. The entrance is on the southeast, where a track can be 
followed up the ridge and across one end of the outer bank and ditch. From here it 
runs up a hollow between two natural spurs and through a gap in the wall. This hollow, 
though natural in origin, has probably been scarped and improved. ‘The rock face is 
exposed on the left side as one enters and has been used as a surface for the inscription of 
Pictish symbols !. 

The symbols, which are wrought in the customary pocked technique, are in three 
groups. ‘Two are near the top of the exposed face, the third lies towards its base. The 
dexter group consists of a plain spectacle symbol crossed with a Z-shaped rod; this rod 
has the terminals swollen into small ovals and the horizontal members enriched with 
pairs of pothook spirals, which appear to spring like shoots from the ovoid ends. ‘The 
sinister group consists of a seahorse and a whetstone, the latter with elaborate scrolled 
terminals. At the base of the rock face is a circle with human features indicated ; from 
the top two spirals sprout like horns’. 

If we accept the outer banks and ditches as part of the original layout—and the 
balance of evidence points in this direction—the settlement on Trusty’s Hill resembles 
the nuclear forts to which Mr В. B. К. Stevenson has recently drawn attention? His 
гада ыр «Sosa i Залы all A ee o ыы. 

+ In a letter to me (dated 4 September) following the announcement in the Ilustrated London 
News, Mr M. Ventris kindly gave me his first impressions of the tablet. He thinks that the tablet 
might perhaps contain a poem. This is suggested to Mr Ventris * Бу the variation in the length of 
the lines which is some cases are so short that if the text was continuous room could be found for 
another word. On the other hand, the length of line fluctuates around an average, which makes it 
unlikely that the short lines are the end of subordinate sentences or paragraphs . . . Another 
possible indication of verse is the alternation in the last signs of lines 10-14 i 

1 Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments: Kirkcudbrightshire, no. 13. 

2 Тый, no. 14; the third symbol has been retouched in recent years, but the form is old. 


з Proc. Soc. Ant. Scotland, LXXXIII, 186. 'Tynron Doon in the Parish of Tynron (Royal 
Commigsion on Ancient Monuments: Dumfriesshire, no. 609) is another example in the Southwest. 
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arguments in favour of a date in the earlier medieval period are reinforced by the occur- 
rence of Pictish symbols on the rock face beside the entrance to the citadel on Trusty’s 
Hill. Nothing in the layout of this site contradicts the proposed ascription, which may 
provisionally be accepted. 

The discovery of a small number of characteristic symbols far outside the main 
Pictish area in Central and Eastern Scotland has a wider bearing on the chronology and 
purpose of these carvings. The anonymous fragment of a 12th century Life of St. 
Kentigern, written between 1147 and 1164, incorporates a pertinent story. It relates 
how King Leudon rode forth to seek vengeance on the swineherd whom he thought 
responsible for the seduction of his daughter, Thaney. ‘ Snatching up a javelin, he 
(i.e. the swineherd) tranfixed the king, throwing it upon him from behind by means of a 
thong. But the friends of the king, in the place where he fell, erected to his memory 
(lit. as a royal memorial) a great stone placing on top of it a smaller one carved (erexerunt 
in signum regale lapidem grandem, inposito illi desuper saxo minore arte cavato), which 
remaineth to this day at a distance of about one mile to the south of Mount Dumpelder* ’. 

Dumpelder is the ancient name of the hill on which stands the early settlement of 
the Votadini, now known as Traprain Law. The traditional occupation of this site by 
British rulers of the sub-Roman age has recently been confirmed by excavation and finds 
suggest that it was still inhabited under the Northumbrians. The excavations showed 
that the ‘later rampart ’ was thrown up when some time had elapsed during which the 
outer of the two ' earlier ramparts’ had fallen into disuse. Since the ‘ earlier rampart ' 
was itself erected in c. A.D. 300 or later this implies a sub-Roman occupation of the 
fortified settlement. But we have no other record of a stone set up near a British 
fortress in memory of a British chieftain, nor does the siting of the surviving British 
memorial stones point to such a custom. It seems more probable that the story in the 
Anonymous fragment referred to a Pictish symbol stone, to which the name of King 
Leudon, the eponymous ruler of the Lothians, had become attached at the time when the 
Life, or its source, was composed. 

Two other Pictish symbols stand in a similar relation to contemporary non-Pictish 
fortresses. The boar sculptured on the living rock at Dunadd, the capital of the 
Dalriada Scots, is a striking parallel to the symbols on the rock face at Trusty’s Hill. 
The slab with a symbol found in use as a footbridge in Prince's Gardens, Edinburgh"? 
must once have stood in the northern valley outside the settlement on Castle Rock, the Din 
Eidyn of the Gododdin poems‘, which was later taken over by the Angles of Northumbria. 
Thus three of the four Pictish symbols? recorded outside the main Pictish area are closely 
associated with non-Pictish fortified settlements, while there is reason to think that a 
fourth once stood in a similar relation to Traprain Law. The explanation given in the 
Anonymous Life of St. Kentigern—that the stone was erected to mark the spot where 
the king fell—may well be based on a genuine tradition. These stones should com- 
memorate Pictish leaders, who fell in attacks on these fortresses. At Trusty's Hill and 


* Vita Kentigerni auctore anonymo cap. vit (Historians of Scotland, v, 249) ; I have corrected 
an obvious error in the English translation (ibid, 131). 

? For a summary see A. H. A. Hogg in Aspects of Archaeology in Britain and Beyond, 207. 

6 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scotland, LXXIV, pl. xv b. 

? Romilly Allen, * Early Christian Monuments of Scotland ’, 421 ; cf. Proc. Soc. Ant. Scotland, 
LXXXIV, 207. 

8 ANTIQUITY, XIII, 25. 

? I ignore the symbols on the terminal of a silver chain found at Whitecleugh, Lanarkshire, 
as this is a portable object. " 
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Dunadd the attacks were clearly successful, as the symbols could only have been carved 
when the settlements were already in Pictish hands. At Edinburgh and Traprain Law 
there is no such proof and the leaders may well have fallen in attacks which were beaten off. 

The only other symbol which need be considered in this connection is the fish 
recently recorded by Mr Feacham at Borthwick Mains, near Hawick in Roxburghshire’. 
I know of no contemporary settlement, to which this might be related, but this does not 
necessarily invalidate the argument as the stone might mark the death of a leader slain in 
some skirmish. 

This theory, if accepted, has certain chronological implications. The boar at 
Dunadd and the fish at Borthwick belong to the earliest class of Pictish symbols ; those 
at Trusty’s Hill and from Edinburgh are good examples of Class п. Historically Dunadd 
is the best documented of these sites. Founded by the Scots of Dalriada in the sth 
century, it was besieged іп 68311 and was captured by the Picts in 7362. The first date 
would seem to indicate the terminus post quem for the carving of the boar and the second 
to be the more probable. In the Lowlands south of the Forth, the 7th century was a 
period of Northumbrian expansion, culminating in the empire of Ecgfrith and the 
establishment of the Bishopric at Abercorn in 681. Widespread Pictish raids such as 
are indicated by the symbols can be excluded during this period. The dating of symbols 
of Class и to the preceding age of British supremacy would create almost insuperable 
difficulties in the chronology of the Pictish symbol stones. It is to the period after the 
disaster at Nechtanesmere (685) that we must look. Ecgfrith was slain in this battle and 
his successor Aldfrith is said to have reorganized the kingdom within narrower bounds”. 
The account of Bede connects this disaster with the withdrawal of Bishop Trumvwine 
from Abercorn. This implies a period when Pictish attacks south of the Forth were 
considered likely. To this age we should attribute the Pictish symbols in Southern 
Scotland and this attribution bears out the date suggested for the similar carving at 
Dunadd. On this evidence the transition from Class 1 to Class 11 of the Pictish symbols 
was taking place in the earlier part of the 8th century, a date which closely agrees with 
the conclusions reached on other grounds". C. A. RaALEGH RADFORD. 


A POSSIBLE ROMAN SIGNAL STATION IN DEVON (PLATE ҮП) 


During routine investigation of air photographs, the Archaeology Division of the 
Ordnance Survey recently discovered what may be a Roman signal statiom (PLATE VII, 
bottom left corner) on Stoke Hill which lies 14 miles north of Exeter. The site falls on 
the north edge of 6 inch sheet Devonshire Lxxx NW, it is in Exeter Co. Boro. and its 
National Grid Reference is SX(20) /9235 9532. About 500 yards NNE on the same hill 
Mr C. A. Ralegh Radford partially excavated an Iron Age Hill Fort in June 1935. 





10 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scotland, LXXXIV, 206. 

п Annals of Ulster, т, 134; cf. Anderson, 19r. 

12 © Annals of Tighernach ’ (Rev. celt., хуп, 239) ; cf. Anderson, 232. 

13 Bedae Historia ecclesiastica, 1v, 24 (Plummer, 1, 266—7). 

14 For the classification here used, see ANTIQUITY, XVI, I. The theory set forward in this 
note was inspired by the striking position of the sculptures at Trusty's Hill, which I visited in 
July 1949, with Lady M'Culloch, whose husband Sir Andrew M'Culloch, of Ardwall, owns the site. 
It arose as we sat and talked of the ‘ small, dark, crooked’ people of the Picts, who had left these 
lonely memorials so far from their homeland. I am much indebted to Lady M'Culloch, who brought 
me to this site, and to Dr O. G. S. Crawford, whose excellent photographs (PLATE vi) illustrate 
these important carvings. 
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Stoke Hill is a shallow saddle back, rising to over 500 feet O.D., at its two extremes. 
The construction of the signal station on the southern and lower end provided direct 
visual access to Exeter. Apart from a short arc to the NE the site commands the country- 
side in all directions for many miles. Unfortunately the hill top has been ploughed and 
all that can now be seen (March '53) is the remains of the outside bank which has a great 
deal of shillet in its construction. ‘The whole area is liberally strewn with Medieval and 
later pottery, but nothing of Roman origin was found during thirty minutes’ search. 

It is probable that the external curvilinear part of the earthwork, some 450 feet in 
diameter, consisted of a bank and ditch with the ditch inside, and a possible entrance on 
the north. The central feature was a squarish single bank and ditch with 130 feet sides, 
with the ditch probably on the inside. It is the same shape as Old Burrow (Devon 3 NE 
(5521) /7880 4934), another Roman signal station on the north Devon coast, but the plan 
differs considerably. ‘The ditches in Old Burrow are on the outside and the internal 
defence consists of a double bank and ditch. 

If there was ever any stone in the construction it has now disappeared. ‘The light 
bands of the:earthwork are not caused by wall footings underlying growing crops, but 
by the concentration of shillet which in the mass has the effect of flattening the ploughed 
land, cutting down shadow and thus reflecting more light. 

The tenant at Stokehill Farm was interested and cooperative. Although oats had 
been sown in the field a fortnight previously, no objection was raised to the digging of two 
small, but unsuccessful trial holes on the line of the central earthwork in a search for wall 
footings. 

There must be more signal stations in the southwest awaiting discovery on the 
normal 1/10,000 air cover. ‘The investigation will be continued until all the probable 
areas have been examined both on the air photographs and on the ground. James Fox. 


CONICAL STRAW HUTS IN THE SUDAN 


In a most interesting and stimulating chapter of his book, Archaeology in the Field, 
Dr O. G. S. Crawford discusses the grass or straw huts with conical roofs that exist now- 
adays in Darfur and the Blue Nile Provinces of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Dr 
Crawford thinks, and quite rightly, that very few of these huts are to be seen to the 
north of Sennar in the Blue Nile Province. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss the origin of such huts, how they developed 
ia course of time, and the reason or reasons for their scarcity in villages north of Sennar 
within the irrigated area, whereas they are still to be found in good numbers in villages on 
the east bank of the Blue Nile, north of Sennar. Special reference is made to villages in 
Rufaa District with a view to explaining the method of building huts and the expenses 

thus incurred. 

| The writer does not pretend to be an authority in these matters, but only wishes to 
express certain views which might be of use to research workers interested in the subject. 
It is felt that the absence of illustrations is a handicap, but it is inevitable as the writer is 
at the time of writing thousands of miles away from the Sudan. 


Origin of straw huts with conical roofs. 


This type of hut would appear to have developed from the simple hut of woollen 
rugs or bursh matting still in use by nomadic tribes all over the Sudan. A long time ago 
certain sections of the community thought of exploiting the fertile land and of leading a 
settled life. Тһе simple hut of rugs was suitable to wandering nomads being portable 
and easy to re-erect. It did not suit the purpose of settled groups who wanted a spacious 
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dwelling to live in that kept away rain water. Straw or durrah stalks and wood were 
readily available, people started to build their tuA/s (huts) with conical roofs which would 
drain away rain water during the rainy season. ‘The huts themselves afforded more space 
for living and for storing the produce. Goats and sheep are a menace and should be kept 
away from the straw walls of huts not only because they eat the straw, but also because 
they rub their skins on the thatch which might lean inward under their weight. Thorny 
‘bushes would do for this, but cow dung has the extra advantage of keepirg huts warm 
during the winter. Тһе walls were therefore plastered with cow dung in and out and so 
was the floor which was cracked. ‘That gave the people in the long run the -dea of build- 
ing mud walls for their huts wherevér circumstances permitted. Then thcse mud walls 
developed into complete circular houses with flat roofs and gutters for drainage. 
Rectangular mud houses with flat roofs must have evolved from the dahr el tor 
(bull’s back or hump), an elaborate form of straw hut with rectangular wal's and sloping 
roof. | 
Tae scarcity of straw huts with conical roofs in the Gezira, north of Sennar, аз 
opposed to the abundance of them on the East Bank outside the irrigated area, demands 
an explanation. The technique of building circular straw huts with conical roofs is 
dying out in villages within the irrigated area, to the north of Sennar, except for canton- 
ments inhabited by westerners who come from Darfur and French Equatcrial Africa to 
seek employment as labourers. Perhaps this is due to economic and social reasons :— 
I. The Gezira tenant with surplus money from the cotton trade (which is still 
lucrative despite the present drop in cotton prices) finds it within his financial 
capacity to replace his old habitat (the straw hut) by a modern red brick house with 
ccrrugated iron roofing, or with a mud brick house with baladi (native) roofing and 
red brick parapet. | | | 
2. The old problem of obtaining an ample supply of water со enable the 
building of mud or brick houses has now been solved by the net-work of canals 
running to every single village, from which water could be taken with no great 
trouble. 
3. Tenants have developed a tendency to build red or mud brick houses 
through imitating their neighbours who live in big centres on the Nile. .No attention 
is being paid to the unsuitability of the cracking cotton soil for rigid foundations. . 
‚’ On the east bank of the Blue Nile, on the contrary, many villages are to be seen, 
especially in agrarian centres, where the majority of the houses are circular straw huts 
with conical roofs and sometimes mud walls. This, of course, is entirely due to economic 
factors on the one hand, and to the fact that water is still as precious as gold, villages 
having to rely on deep wells in the main, or on stored rain water which lasts a few months 
only. Villages near the river have a fair number of rectangular or circular mud houses. 
It is interesting to explain the procedure adopted when a villager decides to build a 
house for himself, normally with the intention of getting married. As a preliminary, a 
suitable site is chosen and word is passed that Mr so and so wants to bu:ld a house or 
preferably a hut. A meeting is soon held somewhere in the village and a date is fixed for 
collecting the building materials. On the fixed date villagers go out 1n two parties one to 
collect wood and the other to bring straw or durrah stalks. ‘The materials are now оп the 
site, another day is fixed for starting. A limited number comes up this zime and they 
build the frame of the conical roof first and dig holes for the V-shaped wooden pillars or 
supports the length of which varies between 175 and 200 cms. As soon as the frame, 
holes and supports are ready, a date is fixed for lifting up the frame on the now partly 
erect pillars (the rest are erected after lifting the roof frame). More villagers come 
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for the occasion and in no time the frame of the whole hut is ready. A final date is then 
fixed for thatching the hut, a process to be attended to by 4 to 6 men. The circular 
walls are thatched first and then the conical roof follows starting from the bottom and 
working upwards towards the top, which is, as a final touch, crowned with an empty beer 
bottle or with an earthenware coffee pot, perhaps as a measure against the evil eye. It 
normally takes them two days to finish. On the final day these 4 or 6 men are given a 
meal, tea and coffee. The whole expense would under no circumstances exceed 50 to 
70 piastres (то to 14s.). "Тһе rest of the villagers having to wait the happy occasion 
of the actual marriage when everybody is entertained. When marriage takes place, а 
branch of zaaf (palm fibre) is placed alongside the bottle or coffee pot on the peak of the 
hut to tell of the occasion. An earth bank ғ foot high is built round the bottom of the 
walls to protect the hut from floods during the rainy season and that corresponds with Dr 
Crawford’s stone circles that he saw in Darfur.. | 

This shows that the spirit of co-operation and mutual work still exists in а com- 
munity not distracted from ancient traditions by traits of modern civilization which have 
a strong appeal to the mundane generation in which we live. This, I am inclined to 
regard, as ‘ Past in the Present ’, or a surviving relic of the past. SADIK EL NUR. 


A CROP-SITE IN FRANCE 


From the very first days of archaeological air-photography it has been obvious that 
the soil and vegetation of France was favourable for revealing crop-sites, but we have had 
to wait just зо years for one to be discovered. The fine concentric circles on PLATE VIII 
are near the village of Villenauxe-]a-Petite (Seine-et-Marne). Тһе oblique air-photo- 
graph here published first appeared in Revue Archéologique de l'Est et du Centre-Est, 
Tome 111, fasc. 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1952), >. 254, plate 4. We wish to thank M. Раш Lebel for 
the loan of his block from which our PLATE vill has been printed, and MM. Bret and 
Gaulard, photographer and pilot respectively, for permission to republish it. 

The larger circle is about 120 metres in diameter, and the black band representing 
the ditch about 1 m. 80 wide; the dimensions of the inner circle are 9o m. and 2 m. 50. 
Both circles are said to be uninterrupted, unlike their nearest parallel, at Dorchester, 
Oxon*, which has two opposed gaps. (A gap shown on the left hand side in the illustra- 
tion may therefore be illusory), Midway between the French circles can be seen faint 
irregular traces of a third ditch. М. Lebel thought he could detect traces of post-holes 
on the photographic print, which І have not seen, the inner area has several irregular 
dark patches, denoting disturbances of the soil. Excavations directed by M. Pierre 
Parruzot were to take place during last summer and autumn, on behalf of three local 
archaeological societies. 

The literature of the subject is considerable. References will be found in Prof. 
Graham Clark's article (Proc. Prek. Soc. и, 1936, 23 ff.) and in his book Prehistoric 
England (Batsford, 1940, Chapter 9), and in Mr R. J. C. Atkinson's ‘ Excavations at 
Dorchester, Oxon’, First Report, 1951, pp. 81-107 в Museum, Oxford). 

О.С.8.С. 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY МАМ IN AFRICA 


Of particular importance to African prehistorians is the recent discovery, announced 
by Professor van Riet Lowe in the June number of the South African Archaeological 
Bulletin, of pebble tools in the cemented top of the Basal Older Gravels of the Vaal 


* For which see ANTIQUITY I, 1927, 469. | “ 
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River. These Basal Older Gravels, which are highly calcified, had previcusly yielded 
no artifacts and were thought to be sterile. The importance of the discove-y lies in the 
fact that it puts back the presence of true man in South Africa into the end of the first 
or Kageran Pluvial, since the uncemented Older Gravels clearly represent the depcsits 
of the Kamasian Pluvial proper. The tools themselves represent a late stage of the 
Kafuan Culture or an early Oldowan ; but the association’of small flake tools of the type 
that has come to be associated with the name, Hope Fountain (dare one say African 
Тауасігп ?) seems to indicate that this intriguing flake-chopper industry is probab.y a 
manifestation of a phase of a culture rather than a separate culture in itself, since we 
now hzve it associated with the Pre-Chelles-Acheul and the Middle and the Late 
Acheulean, and even some early Middle Stone Age forms are also reminiscent of it. If 
the Kazuan industry from the resorted upper levels of these Basal Older Gravels i: of 
develored form, then we may expect to find the earlier stages in the deeper levels of these 
Gravels ; which poses the intriguing problem: Was true man contemporary with the 
Australppithecine man-apes in the later part of the Lower Pleistocene ? Or регГарз 
even, were these primitive pebble tools made by the Australopithecine himself? As 
Professor van Riet Lowe has aptly stated, these discoveries open up a new арргоас2 to 
the origin of true man himself as distinct from the man-apes, “а vista that should bring 
us nearer and ever nearer a fuller appreciation not only of man's earliest recognizable 
attempts to fashion tools.of stone, but also more accurately to determine the -ime-horrzon 
on which he made these attempts ’. | J. DESMOND CLERK. 
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LA DECOUVERTE DU PASSE: PROGRES RECENTS ET TECHNIQUES 
NOUVELLES EN PREHISTOIRE ET EN ARCHEOLOGIE. Edited by A. 
LaMING. Paris, A. and 7. Picard, 1952. pp. 363. Price, 1,900 fr. 


This book deals primarily with certain of the archaeological techniques which 
have been invented or exploited within the last thirty or forty years, ranging from air- 
photography to dendrochronology and the magnetic dating of pottery. It is well written 
by a number of authors, of whom seven are French and four are English or American. 
In Great Britain much of its content is already sufficiently known through the writings of 
Crawford, Zeuner, Grahame Clark, Kenneth Oakley and others, but this concise 
presentation to a wider field is an encouraging sign. It is to be hoped that the basic 
skills which lie behind the special devices here described may now receive a similar 
attention from our French colleagues, and that French prehistory of the post-palaeolithic 
epochs may thereby begin in the foreseeable future to take a worthy place beside that of 
Germany, Holland and Britain. 

The book is competently edited and integrated by A. Laming, who also contributes 
several of its chapters. He deals, for example, with the attempt to localize flints by 
determination of their constituent micro-organisms, and reaffirms the frustrating limita- 
tion of the method in that, whilst it indicates broad geological horizons, it fails to identify 
specific localities. By contrast, J. F. S. Stone is able to give a stimulating account of the 
successful work of the South-western Group of Museums and Art Galleries in the 
classification and localization of axes made from the igneous rocks of western Britain. He 
adds a very relevant plea for an equivalent petrographic survey of the French material, 
and an editorial appendix offers a vague hope that facilities may become available in the 
Office de Documentation sur les Monuments historiques in Paris. We can but watch and 
pray. The project is one in which international cooperation might usefully be sought, on 
the lines of the international committee which has recently been set up to prepare а” 
survey of ancient glass. The availability of suitable French technicians is, however, ап 
uncertain factor. ; 

Other chapters deal with radiocarbon dating (by H. L. Movius), the fluorine test 
(cautiously expounded by Kenneth Oakley), pollen-analysis (by С. Lemée), the recon- 
struction of ancient metal techniques (by A. France-Lanord, with the prefatory con- 
fession that ‘ actuellement, c'est surtout à l'étranger que se poursuit l'étude des techniques 
anciennes ’), the study of animal bones, particularly from a statistical standpoint (by 
A. Leroi-Gourhan), and an anonymous and relatively lengthy exposé of soil-analysis with 
special reference to climate. Of greater novelty is a statement by R. J. C. Atkinson—the 
fullest that has yet appeared in print—of his experience in recording buried features by 
registering the varying conductivity or resistivity of the soil to a current passed between 
two pairs of electrodes fixed and re-fixed in the ground along a given line. Atkinson 
used this method as long ago as 1946, and is himself responsible for the design of his 
commutator. On suitable soils, such as sand or fine gravel or other reasonably rockless 
earths, it yields satisfactory results to a depth of four feet, and the present reviewer has 
seen it in effective action at Dorchester, Oxon., on a prehistoric site which had been 
partially and somewhat vaguely located by air-photography. То a practised team it is 
speedy and roughly accurate, and all credit is due to Atkinson for exploiting it. But the 
occasions on which it is likely to be of cardinal use as distinct from an intriguing luxury 
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seem likely to be exceptional; it remains essentially a technical tour de force. As such, it 
is at least more profitable archaeologically than are the various types of m:ne-detector, 
here described by the editor in a fashion which sufficiently reveals their ineficacy, unless 
to discover for a purblind relic-hunter ‘ coins. and: metallic beads, always difficult to dis- 
tinguisk when they are imbedded in their earthy matrix’ within а few inches of zhe 
surface. ' 

In one way and another, the book, whilst covering familiar ground, also extends to 
some of the marginal lands of archaeological technique, and earns a place cn the book- 
shelf. R.E.M.W. 


.ARMORICAN АҚТ: a new and enlarged edition of the article published in the Bil. 

Soc. Fersiaise, 1937; by М. У. L. Күйот, Soc. Jersiaise, 9 Pier road, Jersey. Price 

пої stated but ascertained to be 35 

The sub-title of this brochure of 52 quarto pages is ° A study of the designs on zhe 
coins of the cache found at La Marquanderie in the parish of St. Brelade, Jersey, in 1935 ’. 
It is published by the Société Jersiaise at the Jersey Museum, but no price :s printed on 
the cover, and it is difficult to find the name of the author. The brochure contains a 
brief account of this remarkable find and a drawing of the coin-mass in its dezayed broaze 
bowl; also an account of the method adopted for cleaning the coins, anc a ‘ censis’ 
made in 1937: the total number in the Museum is 10,547, the actual number well over 
т Booo. 

Fight ‘intruders’ apart, all the coins are of the same ‘Armorican’ type; Major Rybot 
divices the designs into four groups, based on the heads (obverses) of the coins. ‘ These’, 
he remarks, ‘ varied from almost natural portraiture (Group г) to less and least natural 
(11 and ти) ending in profiles of definitely unhuman character (Group Iv)’. | 

The lack of any statement as to the date of the hoard or Из histori= significance 
emphasizes Major Кубо? single-minded approach: that of a student of art. He provides 
the reader with a hundred drawings, obverse and reverse, of the four Groups, each vith 
a brief comment. He has, he thinks, recorded all the dies used that have va-iations other 
than minimal. For these drawings—31 in Group I, 11 in Group II, 30. in Group їп, 
іс in Group tv—he has from 850 to 6000 coins at his disposal, so is sure of having the 
full range of types ; more important, since no flan, he says, received а complete impzes- 
sion, h2 has ample material to piece together the complete pattern of every die that has 
individual character. 

In these drawings and their accompanying text we see the work of a superb draugats- 
man, intensely interested in technique and pattern, and of a writer with a crisp style of 
ample technical range for his purpose. Acceptance of results attained in the marner 
described is only possible if the reader is convinced of the integrity of the author, and his 
competence in the field to which he limits himself. The reviewer is heppily in this 
positioa. 

The characteristics of the Armorican type in the hoard are of cours» dual. The 
obverse starts as a human head derived from a Greek original, but with the hzir elaborately 
treated in a manner ^ known nowhere else in the world’. It is familiar to most of us, but 
the reviewer feels that he has never really seen it before. The face slowly progresses 
into ° un-humanity ', acquiring minor features, beaded coils and scrolls, some of which 
grow cut of the nose; these then form—with the detached nose—a pattern in front of 
the face. 

Tae design on the reverse, ultimately based on chariot and charioteer, begins, urlike 
the rene in a state of extreme decay ; there is a single pony in active movement, | 
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' surrounded by strange shapes, called by ‘the author ‘driver ', ‘lash’, ‘ chariot’, and a 
boar in the exergue, constructed as it were out of match-sticks. There may also be a 
‘gate’, ‘ladder’, or lyre. The author is frank in his remarks on this welter of bizarre 
forms: ‘ the art of these men jumps from sanity into an eccentricity that almost amounts 
to madness’. ‘The ponies, however, are always equine despite their unnatural heads ; 
the boars are equally recognizable. Drivers have a plate to themselves ‘ so that they may 
be enjoyed as they deserve ’. 

Of the four groups, the first is the most agreeable, but most readers will find Group 
HI the most entertaining ; its designers, says our author ‘ seem to have been light-hearted 
fellows who let their genius run wild in a riot of 3umorous experiments’. In propounding 
‘this view, he never asks why or how artists producing coins for their State authority could 
get so out-of-hand, and other criticisms are inevitable. The art approach, like any 
other, demands some synthesis, some comparative survey: Are any of the patterns met 
with in contemporary Celtic art of western Gaul ?—4s one of the obvious questions a 
reader will put. Nothing of the sort is forthcoming ; the paper ends ‘ in the air’ on p. 45, 
being followed by a scientific report by the Royal Mint, on another hoard! Nevertheless, 
the reader will surely consider that this is the way all barbaric coin types of any race that 
have any claim to being works of art should be studied, when the numismatists have had 
their say. We are told that the hoard is being examined numismatically in Paris, and 
referred to a preliminary account in Jacquetta Hawkes’ Archaeology of the Channel Islands; 
we are also told that representative sets of coins have been sent by the Société Jersiase«to 
the principal museums in Britain, and to Trinity College, Dublin. "This will have been 
greatly appreciated. CYRIL Fox. 


KHIROKITIA : Final Report оп the Excava-ion of a Neolithic Settlement in Cyprus | 
on behalf of the Department of Antiquities, 1026-1046, by PonPHYRIOS DIKAIOS, 
pp. 447--сілі plates ; Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1953. £8 8s od. 
'The site well deserves the truly symptuous publication given it by the Government 

of Cyprus and Oxford University Press. It is not only the earliest human settlement 

hitherto identified in the island ; it is also one of the four ог five sites now known which 
illustrate that ‘ pre-pottery neolithic’ phase, the importance of which the Editor has 
rightly emphasized in a recent number of ANTIQUITY. It has moreover yielded remains 
of Stone Age architecture comparable to Skara Brae in completeness, an unusually large 
and complete set of brachycranial skulls and the earliest known cases of artificial cranial 
deformation, and a varied set of stone vessels cf astonishing technical excellence. 

The site is a promontory rising steeply 6c m. above a loop of the river Maroniou. 

No remains have been found on the summit, I suspect owing only to denudation. On 

the flanks of the neck, despite the still steep slope, soil and debris washed down from the 

crest have preserved the circular buildings, termed ‘ tholoi ' here, so well that their walls 
are in places still standing to а height of 2.30 m. The walls are built of boulders, fetched 
from the torrent, supplemented by and supporting a domical superstructure of mud 
brick. Seven tholoi, classed as ‘large’, meastre internally 4.5 to 6.5 m. in diameter ; 
the majority are only 2 to 3m. across. The interiors even of the large tholoi seem uncom- 
fortably cramped ; three are encumbered with pairs of pillars, each measuring 1.3 X 0.7 m. 
which Dikaios plausibly suggests served to support a raised wooden platform over half 
the chamber. Yet most of the small, and three of the large tholoi, contained hearths and 
other indications of domestic use. But some small tholoi seem to have served as kitchens 
or workshops for adjacent large ones; one of the latter was connected with its ' out- 
buildings ' by a verandah or passage, roofed with thatch, supported on rafters. «t the 
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same time burials occur under the floors of most tholoi. The whole excavated area is 
divided by a curious structure looking like a wall, but now called the main read (author's 
italics) cutting across the contours. Tholoi are distributed evenly on both sides of it, 
and its surface is certainly conveniently smooth. ‘Though in places the gradient is as 
steep as 1 in 3, the excavator believes it was the prepared route by which the villagers 
carried ap from the river the stones for building their houses, water for domestic use and 
so on. Straight joints in its boulder masonry patently reveal both vertical and lateral 
enlargements. 

Inceed the site must have been occupied over many generations. Тһе extant 
tholoi have frequently been rebuilt, and the lower layers, where reached, prove to be 
studded with the ghostly remains of still earlier tholoi the walls of which had been plap- 
dered to provide stone for later buildings. Within the tholoi themselves numerous 
stampec earth floors can be distinguished (they are numbered from the top downwzrds 
in the report). Some of these floors sloped at an alarming angle; in tholos xix, floor и, 
which carried a hearth and through which three graves had been dug before its replece- 
ment by floor 1, sloped down 1.2 m. in 6.3 m. across the tholos in one direction! Remzins 
of other floors came to light beneath the foundations of several tholoi, where excavation 
was carried down to bedrock. So within the area of tholos x, 17 floors were distinguishad ; 
thirteen of these belonged to four recognizable superimposed tholoi, four underlay any 
surviving foundations ; but even the lowest of these lay on a deposit of earth ' mixed 
with an:mals’ bones and bits of charcoal ’. 

Thes need for preserving for posterity the remarkably complete architectural remzins 
at Khirokitia, as at Skara Brae, prevented the excavator from examining intensively the 
deeper _ayers or from attempting to follow out continuous layers over the whole azea. 
Indeed owing to the accidented and almost precipitous nature of the terrain, and to the 
disturbences inevitably involved in reconstructing or replacing stone buildings, it is 
most unlikely that continuous occupation horizons, such as may be expecied in a tell 
eomposed of the ruins of buildings constructed mainly of mud brick or other perisheble 
material, ever existed at Khirokitia. Still by correlating the levels of adjacent founda- 
tions, paases in the construction of the тат road and certain changes in tke prevailing 
architectural fashion, Dr Dikaios has succeeded in distributing the various tholoi, their 
floors aad the relics they contain over three main ‘ periods’. Large tholoi seem to 
belong exclusively to the last, period ит. 

No reliable type-fossils can be recognized to distinguish the several per_ods, though 
relics were very abundant and have been minutely classified by the author with refereace 
to the stratigraphical position of each specimen. ‘True pottery was confined to the la-est 
levels. Indeed in only one tholos were any sherds found and those on its latest floor ; 
all the rest come from superficial deposits outside the tholoi. On the other hand, at one 
point uader tholos 111, fragments of baked clay vessels were collected from deposits 
reliably attributable to period І. But the material from which these vessels were shaped 
is a relazively pure clay, ‘ similar to that used in the lining of pits in the floors of thobi ' 
and lacking any temper; in other words it is pottery only in a chemical, but not in a 
practical, sense and does not invalidate Khirokitia’s claim to the title ° pre-pottery ’. 
That is confirmed positively by the large numbers and— particularly in period п- 
superb workmanship of stone vessels. These together with vessels of wood, basketry 
and stitched skins that have perished but can, as Dikaios points out, be inferred from the 
shapes or decorations of the surviving stone vases, took the place of pots; an apparent 
decline in the quality of the stone ware in period 111 would then be a counterpart of the 
шығ а use of pottery in that phase. Many аге decorated with incised or raised patteras ; 
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some even have bridge-spouts recalling Minoan and Maltese vases. But stone bowls are 
immensely more durable than pots and are not likely to be left lying about on the floors 
of abandoned dwellings, but rather to be kept for subsequent use. Hence, though the 
author distinguishes nineteen varieties of bowl and records the levels of all specimens, no 
typological conclusions emerge save perhaps some decline in workmanship after period п. 

It is the same with the remaining relics which have been no less finely classified, but 
just illustrate a classically neolithic assemblage. All the 108 ground stone celts described 
could be used as adze-blades ; the majority would not be suitable for axe-heads. Some 
were mounted, as in the Western neolithic of the Swiss lakes and South France, in antler 
sleeves ; for a stone celt mounted in what is here called a ‘ tool handle cut out of десі” 
antler’? was found at Kalavassos, presumably after Dikaios’ manuscript went to the 
press, and is now exhibited in the Cyprus Museum. The early use in the East Mediter- 
ranean of this supposedly distinctive method or hafting is in fact not the least significant 
result of the excavations. Even more striking are the implications of Dr Angel's com- 
prehensive report on the human skeletal material. Not only was the early neolithic 
population of Cyprus uniformly and extremely round-headed; the brachycrany had 
been enhanced in 29 per cent of the males and 50 per cent of the females by artificial 
cranial deformation, ' apparently from the use of a cradle-board '—quite. the earliest 
attested instance of this curious practice. Space permits only a mention of the use of 
imported obsidian, the figurines of stone and (one) of unbaked clay, varied stone beads, 
amulets and ‘ dress-fasteners ’. 

How old is this highly original salves ? The last chapter recapitulates the earlier 
phases in the cultural history of the island, summarizing and illustrating results of some 
still unpublished excavations and incidentally correcting Dr Schaeffer’s remarks on 
Ambelikou. The author shows that the painted pottery, appearing in the last period at 
Khirokitia, is certainly older than the classical Cypriote Neolithic ware of Erimi and may 
well be separated therefrom by a whole stylistic period represented at Kalavassos A, 
Sotira and Troulli. He goes on to discuss with exhaustive erudition the relevant anal- 
ogies—all rather remote—to the pottery and other remains from Khirokitia and later 
sites. But Cyprus, like Malta, remains stubbornly insular, and all I can say is that in 
view of the radio-carbon date for Jarmo, 3700 B.C. seems a modest estimate for 
Khirokitia 1*. 

The handsome publication includes a complete set of plans and sections; all 
important relics are illustrated by photographs апа. line-drawings giving the requisite 
. sectional and profile views ; the coloured frontispiece admirably reproduces the feel and 
texture of the combed ware from Khirokitia пт. V. GORDON CHILDE. 


THE SWORD FROM THE ROCK. By G. В. Levy. Faber and Faber, 1953. 305. 


The Greeks had a straightforward word for saying one thing and meaning another— 
allegoria. The practice is immemorial and іп poetry almost indispensable. In The 
Gate of Horn Miss Levy has already entertained and stimulated her readers; now she 
returns along another line of enquiry. The Sword from the Rock is the token of the 
identity of an epic hero ; and the hero is the central figure in two of Miss Levy’s categories 
of epic. There were heroes, of a sort, in the first category too, such as the Epic of 
Creation, but they are not men but gods, involved in a struggle among gods for power to 
dominate creation. In her second group the hero seeks something lost which through 
death he finds and enjoys. In the third the struggle is internal; against a background of 
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legend and even of historic reminiscence he loses and recovers his own soul, as Achilles 
does in the Iliad. Limited though the repertoire of ancient еріс is, there :s room here 
for endless ‘ allegory’. Miss Levy has wide scholarship, imaginative sympathy and gr2at 
charm of presentation. Readers will vary in their judgment, how much she has proved 
among the comparisons—some of them surprising—that she displays. But they will 
take back with them to the epic of their choice new lights and occasions of celight. 

The excuse for discussing such a book here is that Miss Levy makes considera»le 
use of erchaeological illustration, from Babylonian cylinders and Hittite reliefs onwa-ds 
to Assyrian wall-reliefs. Not everyone will accept her interpretations enti-ely, but che 
has good authorities on her side. Would Indian sculpture tell a similar story ? 

JOHN L. МүвЕѕ. 


CORINTH: Results of. the Excavations conducted by the Americar. School of 
Archaeology at Athens. Vol. хи: the minor objects, by GLADYS В. DAVIDSON : 
XIV, 366 pages, 148 plates, and, text figures as well. Princeton, N.F., 1952. 


Here is a mine of valuable material in many branches of Greek art and industry; | 
figurines, metal statuettes, vessels and furniture, including locks and keys; implemeats 
and instruments, arms and armour, jewellery and dress accessories, seals and stamps. Each 
object is fully described and many are figured. They cover all periods from archaic to 
Roman. ‘There аге full indices. ` Тону L. Мүвев. 


CORINTH (as above): Vol. xv, part ii. The Potters’ Quarter and Terracottas, by 
AGNES M. STILLWELL. 15 dollars. 


The first volume of this description was published in 1948 and contained plans, 
architecture and whatever else was ready at that time. А third volume will complete zhe 
story. This one contains a wonderful series of terracottas, vases and other objects of 
clay, covering all periods of the site. A separate section is given to lamps of all periods. 
There zre copious indices. Јонм Г. Myres. 


CHING-TE-CHEN Т’АО LU, ог Notes оп the Potteries of Ching-té-chén, translazed 
with notes and an introduction. By GEOFFREY К. SAYER, pp. XXIV, 139, то by 7 7n., 
Loudon, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. £2 25. net. 


ТІН is a scholarly and convincing translation of the notes of two Chinese е, 
based an direct observation and literary sources, describing the organisation, techniques 
and wa-es of the Imperial porcelain factory and some other kilns, first published in 1815. 
It is a monument to a vast empirical craft, recording the terms used by the workmen 
themselves, often to the consternation of the modern chemist and the modern collector 
alike. The translator prefers literal versions to the substitution of modern technological 
and col'ectors' terms which risk distortion or false precision. No Chinese characters are 
inserted in the text. Julien’s translation of 1856 and many later translated excerpts are 
rendered obsolete by Mr Sayer’s loving rendering. W.W. 


/ INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH FOLKLORE. Ву VIOLET ALFOED, pp. vin, 
164; 4 plates, 8vo. С. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London, 1952. Price, 12s 6d. 


Tke study of foik-lore is comparatively new, and in consequence several of its 
terms (including ‘ folk-lore ’ itself) are ill or variously defined. The Folk-L»re Society’s 
official pronouncement is that folk-lore ‘ covers everything which makes part of zhe 
traditional mental equipment of the folk ’ and includes * the products of their іпһегісей 
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or traditional skill’. We are told, furthermore, ‘that since 1944 the work of the 
Society has been specifically extended to include folk-museums and the types of objects 
which these contain ’. 

The Society, however, does not venture on a precise definition of the term folk but 
states that the word folk-lore ‘ has established itself in several languages as the generic 
term under which are included the traditional institutions, beliefs, arts, customs, songs 
and sayings current among backward peoples or retained by the less cultured classes of more 
advanced peoples’. ‘This statement cannot be accepted since in most languages folk-lore 
is not restricted to a description of the lore of ' the less cultured classes’. Even if it 
were, what then is culture and which are the less-cultured classes ? 

Miss Alford does not help us. She begins this book with the inadequate statement 
that ‘ folklore is a composite word meaning the knowledge of the common people. This ' 
word was composed in 1846 by an inconspicuous, side-whiskered gentleman, Mr W. J. 
Thoms and “ folk" was understood to mean the unlettered’. ‘The common people: 
the term has no meaning and its use is snobbish. Let us return to the ‘ Scope’ of the 
Folk-Lore Society: 'Beliefs about the world of Nature, about human behaviour and 
things made by man ; about a spirit world and man's relations with it; about magic 
and witchcraft; about ghosts and fairies; about spells, charms, amulets, luck and 
omens ; about disease and death’ are not conzned to socially-inferior people or to any 
class, common or otherwise. ‘There are probably more spells, charms and amulets 
amongst the socially-superior than in any other class. Indeed, a former President of 
the Folk-Lore Society (Lord Raglan) declared recently! that ‘ folk-lore has really nothing 
to do with the folk’. While I cannot accept ell the implications of this statement—for 
example, that the folk are a class or section of the community—it contains a real truth, 
in that it recognizes that folk-lore is not merely ‘ the knowledge of the common people ’. 
Miss Margaret Murray, the present Presidént, is on firm ground when she speaks of 
folk-lore as ‘ the intimate life of the people of ecery class which is not recorded in history 
or in any other way '.? We must get rid of the :dea that the study of folk-lore is a genteel 
form of slumming or the happy hunting-grounc of antiquarians intent on discovering the 
' common people ’ in the same way that the 19th-century English travellers ‘ discovered ' 
Wales. 

The founders of the journal Folk-Lore were more enlightened іп this respect than 
some of their successors. ‘ Folk-lore’ states the editor of Volume 1 (March 1890?) 
* has now been extended to include the whole vast background of popular thought, feeling 
and usage, out of which and in contrast to which have been developed all the individual 
products of human activity which go to make up what is called History’. ‘Popular 
thought, feeling and usage’ and not the thought, feeling and usage of the common people 
only. Folk-lore is the lore of the people, of the complete community and not merely 
of that nebulous part of it which is from time to time patronized as “ the common people ’. 

Miss Alford has divided her book into seven chapters: What Folk-lore is, The 
Calendar, Village Seasonal Life, Dances and Drama, Songs, Tales and Magic. It will 
be realized therefore that only a part of the subject is discussed and that calendar folk- 
lore, dance, song and drama, subjects on which Miss Alford is a recognized authority, are 
the main themes of this work. ‘The book is, of course, well-written but the interpolation 
of sayings and rhymes throughout a large part of the text irritates the reader. The 
nineteen illustrations are excellent. 


1 Journal of the Royal Societ» of Arts, 1953, p. 711. 
2 Tbid. 3 Folk-lore, 1890, p. 1. 
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There are some inaccuracies.. The Folk-Lore Society was founded in 1878 (not 
1866). Miss Alford refers to ‘ Beltane in the Celtic tongue of Britain’ and to ‘ the 
Celtic Samain’. These are the bealtaine and samhain of the Gaelic tongues, terms 
unknown in the more considerable Celtic-speaking part of Britain (i.e. Wales). 

As a descendant of folk who for centuries have dwelt ‘ in a dark valley ' in the west 
country where midwinter hill fires are still natural for solid practical reasons, one senter.ce 
in this book amused me. Here itis: ‘ With the faint ball sinking behind the great green 
hills of -he West Country, dwellers in a dark valley may well feel some atavistic unease 
lest it should never mount thé sky again and that some effort is called for to make sure 
that it does'. Is not this surely the kind of ' folk-lore explanation " which brings ridicule 
on the whole study ? IORWERTH C. PEATE. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN BUFFALO: a critical study of the Species-in its wild 
state. By FRANK GILBERT ROE. Toronto University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Curiberlege) 1951, pp vitt4-957. Price, 96s. net. 

The North American Buffalo, more accurately termed American Bison, has 
exercised a great and far-reaching influence upon the civilization of the North American 
continert, perhaps more vitally than any other single species in its indigenous home. 
It is the only known animal which ever occurred in such immense numbers in a geograrh- 
ical range which climatic and ecological characteristics made a natural home for a large 
white population. It furnished inexhaustible resources for the aboriginal population 
and exerted an enormous influence upon Indian character. It supplied him with foad, 
clothing, bedding, shelter, fuel, tools, weapons (in part), household utilities, means Zor 
personal or ritualistic adornment, and even the outer ‘ ecclesiastical ’ symbols of worship. 

It is estimated that more than 50,000 Western Indians inhabited the plains area of 
North America and were mainly dependent upon the Bison until the U.S.. Government 
began to support them by the payment of annuities and supplies of food and other 
necessities, | 

The present volume is an attempt to collect all the available evidence concerning 
the history of the American Bison from its first discovery by Europeans in 1530 to its 
extermination as a wild animal in the 1880's. It is by far the most comprehensive account 
that has ever been published and some idea of the work involved may be gathered from the 
fact that there are more than 3000 footnotes and a bibliography of more than rooo titl2s. 
It is rather surprising to find that in spite of all that has been written on the subject exact 
informa-ion concerning the history of the Bison is difficult to obtain and taere are :n- 
numerable discrepancies between the accounts of various writers. ‘ The countless 
millions that blackened the plains ' is considered to be an.exaggeration but the numbers 
of hides shipped by railways in the middle of last century shows that these animals mast 
have been extremely numerous. The author rejects the idea of vast seasonal migrations 
and is о: the opinion that all the evidence indicates that the Bison's behaviour was very 
individualistic. The nomadic habits of the plains Indians would seem to зе probably 
due to the necessity of following their supply of food, and there is an intereszing chapzer 
on the influence of the Bison environment on Indian mentalitv, which includes much 
evidence never before presented. А 

It is rather unfortunate that the records of the Hudson's Bay Company were not 
available to the author as these probably contain the most exact and important source of 
information concerning the American Bison, but it is doubtful whether the general 
conclusi»ns would be affected by these records, and Mr Roe's book is likely to remain the 
standarc reference work on the subject for a very long time. EDWARD HINDLE. 
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TSUSHIMA. By S. Mizuno, T. Hicucur and T. OKAZAKI. Archaeologia Orientalis, 
Series В. Vol. ут. Published by the Far Eastern Archaeological Society, Tokyo and 
Kyoto, 1953. 72 plates, 129 figures, charts and index. Text 180 pp. (fap). English 
résumé, 38 pp. 6.50 dollars. | 


This volume contains the results of the archaeological survey, carried out in 1948 
under the leadership of Professor Umehara, of the island of Tsushima which lies between 
Korea and Japan proper. "The island acted as a stepping stone between the mainland and 
Japan. Immigrants developed there first the neolithic отоп and then the Yayoi types 
cultures as found in Japan. Sites of both types were discovered and are reported. 

Throughout Japanese history Tsushima has been important as a cultural stepping 
stone, as a military outpost to defend Japan proper and as a centre of diplomacy in dealing 
with the Korean kingdoms. It is rich in remains dating from periods up to the 7th century 
A.D. Professor Umehara is too well known to need introduction, and the prodigious works 
of Professor Mizuno are rapidly establishing him among the foremost scholars in the field 
of Far Eastern archaeology. 

This scholarly, well documented and beautifully produced volume serves to fill out 
a few of the many gaps in our knowledge of the pre-history and proto-history of the 
islands of Japan. W.W. 


THE GREAT CHARTULARY OF GLASTONBURY. Edited by Dom AELRED 
WATKIN. Vol. п: рр. хсі-схсіу, 249-562. Somerset Record Society, Vol. LXIII 
(1948). Frome 1952. Printed for subscribers only. | 


When the first volume of Dom Aelred Watkin’s edition of the Great Chartulary of 
Glastonbury was published in 1947*, it was arnounced that the work would be complete 
in two volumes. With the appearance of the second we learn that there will also be a 
third. ‘The transcripts of deeds made available in Volume 1 are probably of greater 
interest to historians than to archaeologists and other scholars, but Volume 11 (which 
deals with Glastonbury properties in Somerset) and Volume ит (which will deal with 
Glastonbury properties in other counties) will have a stronger and a more direct appeal 
for all students of topography. It is difficult to review Volume 11 apart from Volume пт, 
for we shall not have an index to the whole work until the latter appears. А very full 
index is promised. | 

Most of the deeds in Volume т concern oroperties in and around Glastonbury, but 
there are smaller sections dealing with Meare, Shapwick, Moorlinch, Ashcott, Greinton 
and more than a couple of dozen other Somerset manors. In date they range from the 
Anglo-Saxon period to 1340, in or about which year the Great Chartulary was compiled. 
То the genealogist they will represent a fine quarry ; to the student of place-names they . 
will represent a useful collection of Somerset minor names ; and to the local historian 
they will represent much valuable informatior not previously accessible in print. The 
student of monastic economy, too, will find much to interest him here, but this section 
of the chartulary throws less light on the organization of a great abbey than that which 
was published in Volume 1. | Е. Т. WAINWRIGHT. 


* See ANTIQUITY, XXIII, 224—5. 
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